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DIPLOMACY AND CANNON-BALLS, 


THE IMPERIAL GAME IN EUROPE. 


HE calendar has completed a_ full 

cycle, since the “game of Kings’ was 
again commenced in Europe. Slowly, 
but steadily, the great’ players have 
brought out their forces, and calmly and 
deliberately strengthened themselves for 
a long and desperate struggle. The 
world has looked with the deepest inte- 
rest at the magnitude of preparation, the 
magnificent displays of power, and the 
wonderful development of resources by 
the Western Powers, contrasted with 
the sluggish movements and stubborn 
and dogged self-reliance of their great 
enemy. Young America and its kin- 
dred spirit everywhere, has scarcely 
been able to restrain its impatience at 
these cautious and deliberate movements, 
and, like the spectator of other and 
smaller games, has been constantly over- 
looking the board, hurrying the players, 
suggesting all manner of wise or foolish 
experiment, and restraining with the 
greatest difficulty the appetite for blood 
and carnage which its own fevered con- 
dition has created. 

And still the game has moved grandly 
on. The giants have awakened slowly, 
but refreshed by their long sleep, and 
have gathered together their old armor, 
and polished and sharpened their bat- 
tie-axes, and examined and strength- 
ened every joint in their harness, 
with a deliberation that proved at 
once that they appreciated fully the 
magnitude of the contest in which they 
were to engage, and the ability and 
courage of the enemy they were to 
oppose. The flippant scribblers for the 
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press have sneered, it is true, at the sup- 
posed inferiority of Russia, and kept up 
their courage and fanned the war spirit 
of her enemies by boastful predictions 
of victories won without a struggle, and 
triumphs. so easily obtained as to be 
shorn of their valua But, with all 


' their mistakes—and they have been nei- 


ther few nor small—the allied nations 
have not made that great one, of under- 
valuing the enemy they were to en- 
counter. 

The war having begun, it became ne- 
cessary to avoid the appearance of inde- 
cision or hesitation, while time should 
be gained to make those vast prepa- 
rations that were indispensable for its 
successful prosecution. For this pur- 
pose, far more than with any expecta- 
tion of an amicable arrangement of the 
difficulties, negotiations have been car- 
ried on—congresses held—meetings be- 
tween royal nobodies arranged, and all 
the machinery of continental diplomacy 
brought into the fullest action. The 
time has not yet come for the history 
of all this mancuvering to be written; 
but if either ef the great actors in it 
shall preserve the record in detail, it 
will exhibit, when it shall be brought 
forth to astonish another age, a degree 
of duplicity, an extent of chicanery, an 
amount of canning, and a succession of 
blunders, that has not been excelled, if 
equalled, on the earth, since the day 
when the Arch Enemy first commenced 
teaching diplomacy to man. 

It has been the habit of Western 
Europe to arrogate to itself a superiority 
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over the Eastern nations, so great as to 
be unquestionable, in all the refinements 
of life. In letters—general diffusion of 
intelligence—quickness of perception, 
and high mental culture, they have 
claimed a pre-eminence so decided as to 
distance competition; and, wrapping 
themselves complacently in the mantle 
of their own self-conceit, have looked 
down with haughty condescension on 
the inferiority of their neighbors. It 
would not be difficult to show that in 
the negotiations preceding the declara- 
tion of war, the feathers of national 
vanity were sadly ruffled; and the phi- 
losophic historian may yet deduce from 
it anew the old truth, that wars more 
frequently originate in the bad temper, 
passions, weakness, or caprice of those 
whose duty it was to avoid them, rather 
than from any real difficulty about their 
ostensible cause. But the errors that 
preceded and rendered the war inevit- 
able, were but “‘trifles, light as air,” 
when contrasted with the greater blun- 
ders that have been committed during 
the last year. 

From the beginning, it has been appa- 
rent alike to parties and lookers on, that 
the alliance of Austria and Prussia was 
of the utmost consequence to the belli- 
gerents. If they should join their power 
to that of Russia, French vanity and 
English self-conceit were alike com- 
pelled to admit, that it would give the 
contest a character of equality more 
satisfactory to the lovers of a fair fight, 
than to their hopes of easy and speedy 
victory. By bringing the war to the 
banks of the Rhine, it would compel one 
of them, at least, to drink of the cupit had 
helped to drug, and by reviving the recol- 
lection of the time when éastern armies 
had quartered further to the westward of 
that famous river than it was pleasant to 
contemplate, would suggest to its imperial 
usurper, considerations in reference to 
a repetition of that mode of occupancy 
of his royal residences, vastly more pos- 
sible than agreeable. History and ex- 
par ni had -alike taught, that semi- 

arbarians were troublesome visitors for 
Juxury and refinement, and that the 
Cossacks of the Don, and the Hussars 
of the Danube, tliough but picturesque 
features in Eastern landscapes, assumed 
a somewhat different and vastly less 
satisfactory aspect, when their horse- 
tails streamed in the streets of Paris. 

But, if the alliance of Austria and 
Prussia could be secured to the V/estern 
Powers, it would transfer the seat of 
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war to the East, and expose the whole 
western frontier of their eneiny to their 
attacks. The worst horrors of the con- 
troversy they had provoked would be 
spared to their own subjects, and the 
whirlwind that was to come from the 
wind they had sown, would be reaped 
by others. Oh! it was a crafty device, 
but not original with them. It was, at 
least, as old as Alsop, and the fable of 
the monkey and the cat had long since 
demonstrated its practical advantages in 
all cases where it could be carried out. 

The wiles of diplomacy make good 
progress so long as they are not seen or 
counteracted. But, Russia was as keen- 
ly sensible as they were, of the import- 
ance of securing this alliance, and as 
active and more successful in its efforts 
to obtain it. But the alliance she de- 
sired was not that of active co-opera- 
tion, but of ‘‘ masterly inactivity,” and 
her object was not to array her neigh- 
bors against her enemies, but to use 
them rather to mislead aud embarrass 
them. This will become perfectly appa- 
rent from a slight glance at her own 
position. 

No other power is so self-existent and 
self-sustaining as Russia. Extending 
from the mild parallels of southern Eu- 
rope to the frozen regions of the north, 
she embraces within herself the produc- 
tions of almost every clime, and the ma- 
terial for a domestic commerce equal to 
all the wants of her people. ith an 
overflowing population—agricultural re- 
sources boundless and well developed— 
defended on the north three-quarters of 
the year by the “frozen mail” of im- 
penetrable winter—on the south by the 
dangerous navigation of the Black Sea— 
its vast distance from her enemies, and 
the stupendous fortifications that crown 
its coast—unapproachable from the east 
—it is obvious that it is only from the 
west that she can be attacked with any 
possibility of doing her any serious in- 
jury. Her ports could be blockaded, it 
is true! But what then? By cutting 
off the exportation of her vast surplus of 
wheat—greater than that of all Europe 
beside—her enemies, accustomed to de- 
pend upon it for bread for their own 
people, would be starving themselves, 
while by its accumulation at home, the 
price would be lowered-—universal cheap- 
ness and plenty would thus more than 
compensate the masses for the other 
losses they might sustain, and the gov- 
ernment itself would be enabled to feed 
its increased military force at so much 
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less expense, as to be a gainer, rather 
than a loser by the blockades. 

If, instead of blockading, they capture 
the ports, the result would be yet more 
disastrous to the invaders. They would 
batter down stone walls, that could be 
rebuilt from the same materials when 
the war was ended, but where would be 
the vastly more expensive ‘“ wooden 
walls,” that they must sacrifice in every 
such attack? Where the hecatombs of 
brave men, that would be offered up at 
every step from the construction of the 
first parallel to the last hand-to-hand en- 
counter in the “imminent deadly 
breach,” and whose expiring cry of ago- 
ny would thrill through the heart of 
brethren at home, and make the soul of 
the nations shrink from the further pro- 
secution of the hell-born struggle? 
Whence would come the many millions 
of treasure that such far-off and difficult 
operations would require, and that, added 
to indebtedness already so vast that the 
mind trembles as it attempts the enu- 
meration of the figures that express it, 
must secure national bankruptcy as 
another of the fruits of the bloody 
game? And when in the suspension of 
business, the interruptions of the ordi- 
nary channels of trade, the cutting off 
of a part, and the diminution of all the 
foreign demand for their productions, 
the manufacturers shall be compelled to 
suspend their operations, and the spin- 
dles of Manchester shall cease their revo- 
lutions, and the looms of Lyons shall be 
idle, and the thousand thousands that 
they now feed shall gather together with 
sunken and haggard visages, on which 
hunger has preyed until it has taught 
lessons that only hungry men can learn, 
and their deep, despairing cry for ‘ bread’ 
shall ascend to heaven, will they be 
quieted and sent back peaceably and con- 
tentedly to their starving families, by 
the assurance that all the bloody battles 
that have been fought, the gallant fleets 
that have been destroyed, the millions 
of money squandered, and the hosts of 
noble men sacrificed, have all been to 
demolish a few forts that were worth 
nothing after they were captured, that 
they might the more effectually prevent 
Russia from sending them the food for 
which they were dying, and from pur- 
chasing the manufactures that would 
have supplied the means to pay for it? 

The time has been when all these na- 
tural results of war would have been en- 
countered by the English and French 
nations, and if now borne without repin-’ 
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ing, would, in a just cause, have been 
submitted to, to the end. But it was 
before forty years of peace had followed 
half a century of carnage, and in its eon- 
trasts as well as in the burdens it found 
itself compelled to bear, had taught the 
masses their true interest and their 
power. They now rule whenever they 
are aroused and exercise their strength, 
and when want stalks through the land, 
and ranges them under his banner, he 
will become a leader, powerful enough to 
shake to the foundation every war-worn 
and tottering throne. 

It is now entirely apparent that the 
interest of Russia is to prolong the war. 
Acting only on the defensive, her opera- 
tions at home are conducted with vastly 
less expense than those of her enemies, 
The disbursements for the support of her 
armies are all made among her own 
people, and the evils resulting from send- 
ing abroad so large a proportion of the 
capital of a country are thus averted 
from her, while they fall with the great- 
est severity upon her foes. Every sol- 
dier lost can be replaced by another, and 
hardly be missed, while the ranks of the 
hostile forces can only be filled at a sac- 
rifice of time and money so great, that 
every victory becomes in its consequen- 
ces a defeat. Nicholas has only to re- 
main on the defensive until they are ex- 
hausied by their bootless triumphs, to be 
able to present to the world the new 
spectacle of the vanquished dictating 
terms of peace to the victors. 

It is idle to deny the Ot%ar the posses- 
sion of great sagacity and ability. That 
he does not comprehend fully the relative 
position of his neighbors, his enemies, 
and himself, is a supposition not now to 
be entertained. He has no present need 
of the assistance of Austria and Prussia, 
as he can exhaust his enemies more 
rapidly without, than with their aid. 
He would much rather that they should 
be husbanding their resources—strength- 
ening themselves commercially and fiuan- 
cially—enlarging and drilling their arinies 
and protecting him by their neutrality, 
than to be obliged to defend their terri- 
tories as well as his own, and furnish 
the “sinews of war” for their troops, in 
addition to the armies of Russia? Jf - 
they enter the struggle as his allies, they 
lose their financial strength with the 
capitalists of Europe, and he must supply 
the funds that they would be unable to 
procure anywhere else. So long as he 
knows he can trust them, he had far 
rather that they should be coquciting 
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with. his enemies—borrowing their 
money—embarrassing their counsels— 
sowing the seeds of discord and distrust 
among them, and feigning hostility to 
him, than to have all the aid that all the 
resources of the two kingdoms could 
possibly give him. And when this 
course of policy shall be played out, and 
the Western Powers, duped by their 
hopes and blinded by their fears, shall 
have-been led on, until the embarrass- 
ment and ruin that follow in the track 
of war shall reach them, then from the 
signal at the fountain-head of Absolut- 
ism, the hollow disguise will be thrown 
off, and a million fresh and well-dis- 
ciplined troops will be wheeled into line 
with the armies of Holy Russia, and 
backed by the unexhausted resources of 
Austria and Prussia, will be marching 
quick-step towards the setting-sun, at 
the very moment that sleepy diplomatists 
tiere will be dozing over some new plan 
to secure the codperation of the German 
States. 

But if the policy of Russia is so ap- 
parent, that of Austria and Prussia has 
been from the beginning equally clear :— 
To stimulate the controversy, yet have 
no part in it, was their first great object, 
and if they were unable entirely to avoid 
it themselves, then to give it such a 
direction as would secure an ultimate 
iriumph to Russia, the mighty cost of 
which should weaken her greatly, and 
at the same time enable them to claim 
that she owed it to them. These were 
great objects, to be attained only by 
boundless duplicity and perfidy, and 
they who undertook it were apt scholars 
in the school where such treacherous 
lessons are learned. That these have 
been and are their real springs of action, 
the facts abundantly prove. 

The most careless observer could not 
fail to see that the protracted wars of 
Napoleon the First had operated with 
most severity upon the German States, 
while the long peace that had followed 
had developed the resources and in- 
creased the strength of England, France, 
and Russia so much more rapidly, that 
the day was not far distant when Aus- 
tria and Prussia must be content to take 
rank as second-rate powers. If, there- 
fore, they could stimulate this war 
between their great rivals, and avoid 
it themselves, diplomacy would have 
achieved one of its greatest triumphs, 
and they could look with all confidence 
to the fiendish ally they had invoked to 
exhaust the resources, crush the pro- 
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sperity, and humble the power whose 
growth they feared. Most shrewdly 
have they played their game. Pretend- 
ing in the first instance to side with 
Russia, they supported and sustained its 
emperor until he had committed himself 
too far to retreat with honor. When 
England and France, witnessing the firm 
attitude of the Ozar, and shrinking from 
a war in which so little of principle was 
involved, seemed to waver in the sup- 
port of the positions they had taken, 
Austria all at once had discovered that 
her interests and theirs were identical, 
and that it was hardly more that was 
wanting than the formalities of an al- 
liance which already existed in fact. 
The statesmen of Western Europe had 
from the beginning been impressed with 
the belief, that Nicholas would not at- 
tempt, single-handed, to sustain a war 
in which all the other great powers were 
united against him. Fortified now by 
the supposed adhesion of the Central 
States, they regained the courage they 
had previously lost, and assumed again 
the dictatorial tone to which Austria 
well knew the Russian bear would never 
submit. 

Thus the controversy began, yet Aus- 
tria and Prussia were not quite ready to 
“Jet slip the dogs of war” themselves. 
They preferred to be spectators rather 
than participants in the costly and bloody 
game. Yet it was necessary that the 
show of negotiation should be kept up, 
and the eager anxiety of the belligerents 
rendered it by no means difficult fur the 
shrewd old diplomatists that had learned 
their craft under Metternich, to play 
alternately upon their hopes and fears, 
and to find in the ever-changing phases 
of the negotiations abundant pretexts 
for the delays they desired. How the 
grim and significant smiles of contempt 
must have flitted over the iron visages 
of those old greybeards, as they played 
thus from mouth to mouth with the in- 
experienced imbecility that represented 
the one, and the timid old fogyism that 
guarded the honor of the other of their 
would-be allies. 

Perhaps the whole history of diplo- 
macy cannot furnish a greater triumph, 
or one followed by more momentous 
results. Had the diplomatists of France 
and England been equal to the emergency 
in which they were placed, they could 
not have failed to see that the real in- 
terests of the three Eastern powers were, 
as against them, necessarily identical— 
that Austria and Prussia had nothing tc 
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fear from Russia, but everything from 
them ; that they could not take an active 
part in the war without actual ruin, but 
that so long as it only raged around 
them, it was protecting and enriching 
them; that as all governments are sel- 
fish, and absolute ones supremely so, it 
was at least possible that they were 
husbanding their resources and augment- 
ing their armies only to be “in at the 
death,” and that in the very nature of 
the case, it was utterly impossible that 
the tyrants whose aid they sought should 
nt secretly sympathize with their rela- 
tive, neighbor, and friend, or that they 
could, under any circumstances, really 
desire the success of their arms, or an 
alliance with them upon any terms. The 
great men who, half a century ago 
occupied their places, would have died 
with mortification and chagrin had they 
been guilty of half so great a blunder. 

It has been frequently said, that it is 
as easy for Russia as for the Western 
powers to. arouse Hungary and Italy. 
They who hazard such an opinion can 
hardly have reflected much upon it. Of 
all the governments of the earth claim- 
ing to be Christian, Russia has the least 
sympathy with any movement having 
for its object the amelioration of the 
condition of the people, and the most 
reason to fear the spread of democratic 
ideas among them. Unhesitating, abject 
obedience, is the keystone of all its 
power, and it cannot become the pro- 
pagandist of liberal principles, or the 
fomentor of resistance to legitimate 
authority anywhere, without teaching 
its own peuple a lesson that would shake 
its throne. Its security has hitherto 
been in its ability to keep these great 
exciting elements at a distance,-and Aus- 
tria and Prussia have been the “ cordon 
sanitaire” that has protected it from 
infection, and kept the political pestilence 
from its borders. When Hungary made 
its gallant struggle, the epidemic came 
too near, and it was the instinct of self- 
preservation, not love for Austria, that 
brought the Oossacks to her aid. 
Russia could as well put arms and news- 
papers in the hands of her own serfs, as 
in those of the people of Hungary, and 
would do the one quite as willingly as 
the other. 

But supposing this were not so, and 
that Russia should be insane enough to 
wish to pull down the only other sup- 
porters of absolutism, and to establish 
democratic governments in their stead : 
How is she to do it? Will Mazzini or 
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Kossuth take service under her auspices 
for such a purpose? Not only are they 
domiciled with her enemies, but they 
hate her with a hatred scarcely less than 
that they cherish for Austria itself.— 
Even if they were willing to use any 
means that promised to advance the 
interests of their respective countries, 
they would not dare trust Russia. They 
know that the only hope of liberal prin- 
ciples in Europe is to be found in the 
land that has farnished them with an 
asvlum, Are they likely to form an 
alliance against her? They have learned 
too bitterly to forget whence came 
the power that crushed out their last 
hope. Would they now rally to its 
aid, knowing, at the same time, that 
it only desired to use them for its own 
purposes, and that when once in its 
power it would grind them to dust 
beneath its iron heel? No! Russia 
cannot, if she would, and would not, if 
she could, arouse again to action the 
slumbering volcanoes that in overwhelm- 
ing the House of Hapsburgh, might 
bury her also in-the ruin they would 
make. But England and France could 
set these elements in motion, and the 
danger to themselves would be more 
remote. Thus supported and supplied 
with the necessary arms and munitions 
of war, the oppressed of Italy and Hun- 
gary could be rallied to a contest, the 
result of which could not be doubtful— 
that would secure the overthrow of the 
government of Austria—lead in all 
human probability to a grand fraternal 
union with the red republicanism, that 
whatever the form, would be the real 
government of France, and carry the 
spirit of democracy run mad not onl 


over Poland, but following in the tr 


of the Great Uncle, might give the Little 

Nephew an opportunity in Moscow itself. 

to wipe out from history the remem- 

— of that mighty Napoleonic blun- 
er. 

Thus, then, it follows, that Austria 
could not take part with Russia, and 
that Russia would not desire an ally that 
would bring her so much weakness in- 
stead of strength. As a barrier and a 
safeguard, she would be invaluable; but 
as & supporter, she would be a burden 
more grievous to be borne, than the loss 
of ten Bomarsunds, or twice ten Sebas- 
topols. 

Equally apparent is it, that Austria 
and Prussia cannot voluntary form 
an alliance with the Western Powers, 
So long as they remain neutral, the 
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business and commerce of the bellige- 
rents must pass into their hands; and 
in the general increase of wealth and 
prosperity, they will find ample means 
to defray the extraordinary expenses of 
defending that neutrality. But the mo- 
ment they become parties to this contro- 
versy of others, and are “ counted in” 
in this “ free fight,” not only must they 
share the general calamities that war 
imposes upon the other belligerents, but 
they become at once the battle-field 
where the great contest is to be fought 
out. Russia, France and England, would 
furnish men and money, but it would be 
Austria and Prussia that would supply 
the provinces to be laid waste, towns to 
be sacked, houses to be burned, homes 
to be made desolate, and people to be 
crushed and demoralized by the mad 
orgies of victorious troops, and all those 
other horrors that for ever follow in their 
track. With no one interest involved-— 
no honor compromised—no passions 
aroused—the engagement of Austria and 
Prussia in such a conflict, would show a 
degree of weakness and folly only paral- 
lelled by that of the obtuse statesmen 
that still dream over their portfolios, and 
utter, in oracular sentences, their predic- 
tions through the press, and breathe out 
in diplomatic and congratulatory notes 
their earnest expectations, that Austria 
and Prussia, or either of them, will soon 
perfect an alliance with the enemies of 
Russia. It would be inviting desolation 
and ruin to make their homes within 
their borders, and they have no affection 
for, or sympathy with, their billing and 
cooing neighbors, that will lead them to 
make such measureless sacrifices on their 
account, 

If other reasons were wanted why 
Austria and Prussia cannot be honest in 
any negotiations for such an alliance, 
they are to be found in their past his- 
tory as connected with Russia—in the 
common interests of Absolutism—in a 
common hatred of Revolution—in the 
sagacity, long tried, that ever has taught 
them that by union aloae can they ex- 
clude the euemy they most dread—in 
the similarity of institutions and charac- 
ter, and in the ties of blood that bind 
their reigning families together. 

The shrewd observer, looking over 
the whole field calmly and dispassion- 
ately, can hardly doubt that the whole 
course of Austrian diplomacy has secret- 
ly beea approved, if not dictated by 
Russia :—It is too clear to be doubted, 
that the latter could receive no such aid 
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from the central powers, as would coun- 
terbalance the injury that she would 
suffer from the consequences of revolts 
in Italy, Hungary and Poland, and from 
opening her whole western frontier tu 
attacks from which she is now protected, 
because the armies of her enemies can 
only reach her through neutral territory. 
The course of Austria in occupying’ the 
Danubian provinces, had the effect to 
throw a neutral army between the hos- 
tile camps, and enabled Russia to draw 
off for the Crimea a large part of the 
forces that otherwise would have béen 
indispensable for the protection of tho 
line of the Pruth, and interposed a per- 
fect defence against attack from the only 
side on which it was to be feared—from 
Turkey :—and yet, Austria smiled com- 
placently as she moved on the army of 
occupation, and spoke in silvery tones 
as shé turned towards the West; and my 
Lord Aberdeen-—bless his easy, honest 
soul !—took it aJl for an act of courtesy, 
and dreamed when he retired into his 
night-cap, of an alliance with Austria. 
How much longer this game can be 
played successfully, depends entirely 
upon the extent of the stupidity and 
blindness of the Western Cabinets. 
Judged by the past, they must be con- 
sidered illimitable, and their gullibility 
as bounded only by the wishes of their 
opponents. If they shall open their 
eyes in time, and cutting through the 
diplomatic meshes in which they are 
entangled, force decisive action, they will 
learn at last that Austria and Prussia 
never have sympathized with or intended 
to join them, and that they have been 
deluded and deceived from the day the 
controversy began. It is not impossible 
that Nicholas himself shall think that the 
new patients he has to deal with, are not 
yet “sick ” enough to enable him to give 
them the “coup-de-grace” with safety, 
and that rather than weaken his friends 
before he is ready to use them, he shall 
prefer to have them make a pretended 
alliance with his enemies. He will thus 
have bonds for the good conduct of Hun- 
gary and Poland, and the means of know- 
ing as soon as they know it themselves, 
all that shall be worth his knowing, of 
their plans against him. In making 
such an alliance, England and France 
will be leaguing themselves with trait- 
ors and hypocrites, and will share the 
fate of those who choose such friends. 
Neither Austria or Prussia will join 
them for any purpose but to embarrass 
or betray them, and the Alliance will 
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last vo longer than shall be for the in- 
terest of Russia. When the time shall 
come that requires it, pretexts will not 
be wanting for a peace that Austria and 
Prussia will think honorable, but that 
they cannot accept, and that will thus 
be made the means of turning against 
them the very weapons they had pre- 
pared for their enemies, and that may 
also array upon the other side, the moral 
sense of the world. 

The future historian will find ample 
materials to enliven the monotony of his 
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pages, in the events of this unnatural 
and unnecessary war. Following it. in 
all its details, he will record many bloody 
battles—many “glorious victories ’’— 
but among them all, he will find none 
so thorough and astounding in their 
character, so damning to the fame of the 
vanquished, or so utterly without prece- 
dent and without excuse, as the uninter- 
rupted succession of triumphs over the 
Western Cabinets, by Eastern Diplo- 
macy. 
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A SECOND EPISTLE FROM MR. 


ME: SPARROWGRASS says that 
summer sketches should not come 
out in the winter. Shethinks what was 
written in June is not fit to be read in De- 
cember, and a paper made in July is out 
of season in January. ‘The one you are 
putting in your overcoat pocket, now,” 
she says, ‘“‘ was written last August, and 
I know it.” At first I was as much 
confused as if I had been caught in some 
flagrant act of impropriety, but I rallied 
a little, for a lucky thought struck. me. 
“Mrs. Sparrowgrass,” said I, “I will 
put the August paper in print, now; 
but at the same time request them not 
to read it until warm weather.” This 
admirable and original piece of finesse 
pleased my wife highly. ‘That will 
do,” she said, “but do not forget to tell 
them not to read it until then.” So 
now, good reader, when you have reach- 
ed this point, fold up the leaf, and do 
not open it until Sirius is in the noon- 
day sky. - 

We begin to enjoy the clouds since we 
have moved out of town. The city 
sky is all strips and patches; but the 
sky of the country forms a very com- 
fortable whole, Then, you have the hori- 
zon, of which you get but an imperfect 
idea if you live in a crooked street; and 
besides, you can see distant rain storms 
passing over far-off landscapes, and as 
the light-winged breeze comes sweeping 
up and you feelthe approaching damp- 
ness, there is a freshness and fragrance in 
it which is not at all like the miasmatic 
exhalations of a great city. Then, when 
the rain does come it is not simply an 
inconvenience, as it always is in town, 
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but a real blessing, which even the 
stupid old cabbages know enough to 
enjoy. I think our musk-melons feel 
better now, as they lie there in sand 

beds sucking the delicious fluid throug’ 

their long vinous tubes. I think our 
Shaker corn, as he gives himself a 
rousing shake, and flings the big drops 
around him, does so with a species of 
boisterous joy, as if he could not: have 
too much of it; and Monsieur Tomata, 
who is capering like Humpty Dumpty cn 
the wall, is evidently in high feather, 
which is not the case with our forlorn 
rooster, who is but poorly protected 
under the old basket, yonder. The rain 
came from the southwest. We saw the 
clouds rolling up over the Palisades in 
round masses, with a movement like 
puffs of smoke rolling up from the guns 
of a frigate. It was a dead calm; not 
a pensile leaf twinkled; the flat expanse 
of the river was without a ripple. We 
saw the conglomerated volumes of snow- 
white vapor ascending to the zenith, 
and below lay the Hudson, roughening 
in the now audibly &pproaching breeze. 
Meanwhile the sky grew ashy pale in 
the southwest, and the big clouds over- 
head were sometimes veined with light- 
ning, which was reflected momently by 
the now darkening water. Just below 
us we heard the quick rattle of the 
rings as the wood sloops dropped and 
reefed their broad sails in anticipation 
of the squall. Everything around us — 
reposed in a sort of supernatural twi- 
light, the grass turned grey and old, the 
tree trunks changed to iron, the air 
seemed denser, sullener, sultrier. Then 
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a little breeze prattled through the chest- 
nuts, and whitened the poplars. Then it 
subsided. Then the white cloud above 
appeared a tangle of dazzling light, and 
a sharp fusilade followed on the instant. 
Then Mrs, Sparrowgrass got frightened, 
and said she must go in, and as she 
said so, the wind pounced upon her and~ 
carried up her sunbonnet at least three 
hundred feet above the tide water. Then 
it slammed to every door in the house, 
prostrated my Lima beans, howled down 
the chimney, roared and whistled through . 
the trees, tore the dust from the roads, 
anc poured it through our open win- 
dows, hurried off the big gate, laid it on 
my pie-plant, and blew down my bee- 
hive, which liberated all my bees, who 
instantly settled upon our watch dog 
and stung him so that he ran away and 
did not return until the following Sun- 


or. 

evertheless, the scenery around was 
marvellously beautiful. South of us a 
grey rain-curtain was drawn across the 
river, shutting out everything beyond, 
except the spectral masts and spars of a 
schooner riding at anchor. The Palisades 
started up in the gloom as their precipi- 
tous masses were revealed by the flashes 
of unearthly light that played through 
the rolling clouds. The river before us, 
flscked with snow, stretched away to the 
north, where it lay partly in sunshine, 
under a blue sky, dappled with fleecy 
vapors. Inland, the trees were twisted 
in attitudes strikingly picturesque and 
novel; the scud flew before the blast 
like spray, and below it the swells and 
slopes of livid green had an aspect so 
unusual that it seemed as if I had been 
transported into a strange place—a far 
countrie. Our cottage, too, which I had 
planned and built, changed its tinted 
walls to stark, staring white, with win- 
dow-panes black as ink. From room to 
room Mrs. Sparrowgrass flitted like a 
phantom, closing the sashes, and making 
all secure. Then the electric prattled 
overhead for a moment, and wound up 
with a roar like the explosion of a stone 
quarry. Then a big drop fell and roiled 
itself up in a globule of dust in the path ; 
then another—another—another. Then 
I bethought me of my new straw hat, 
and retreated into the house, and then— 
it rained! Reader, did you ever see 
rain in the country? I hope you have; 
my pen is impotent; I cannot describe 
it. The storm hushed by degrees, and 
went off amid saffron flushes, and a glit- 
ter of hail. The western sky parted its 
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ashy curtains, and the rugged Palisades 
lay warm and beautiful under the even- 
ing sun. There it declines, amid melted 
topaz and rubies; and above it, on one 
side, stretching aloft from the rocky 
precipices high up in the azure, is a cres- 
cent of crimson and golden fragments of 
clouds! Once more in the sunlight, 
and now we will throw open all the 
windows and let in the cool air. 


The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract breaks in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow! set the wild echoes flying ! 
Blow, bugle! answer echoes, dying, dying, dying! 

Ihave bought mea bugle. A bugle 
is a good thing to have in the country. 
The man of whom I bought it said it 
had an easy draught, so that a child could 
fill it. He asked me if I would try it. 
I told him I would prefer not, as my 
wind was not in order; but that when I 
got out in my boat, the instrument 
should be critically tested. When I 
reached home, I could scarcely finish my 
tea on account of the bugie. The bugle 
was asecret. I meant to surprise Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass. Play, I could not, but I 
would row off in the river, and blow a 
prolonged note softly ; increasing it until 
it thrilled across the night like the dolor- 
ous trumpet of Roland at the rout of 
Roncevalles. I slipped away, took the 
hidden instrument from the bushes, 
handled the sculls, and soon put five 
hundred feet of brine between me and 
the cottage. Then I unwrapped the 
brown paper, and lifted the copper cla- 
rion to my lips. I blew until I thought 
my head would burst, and could not 
raise a toot. I drew a long breath, ex- 
panded my lungs to the utmost, and 
blew my eyes almost out of their sock- 
ets, but nothing came of it, saving a 
harsh, brassy note, within the metallic 
labyrinth. Then I attempted the per- 
suasive, and finally cajoled a faint rhythm- 
ic sound from it that would have been 
inaudible at pistol-shot distance. But 
this was encouraging--I had gotten 
the hang of it. Little by little I suc- 
ceeded, and at last articulated a melan- 
choly B flat, whereupon I looked over 
at the cottage. It was not there—the 
boat had drifted down stream, two miles 
at least; so I had to tug up against the 
tide until I nearly reached home, when 
I took the precaution of dropping an 
anchor to windward, and once more ex- 
alted my horn. Obstinacy is a Sparrow- 
grassic virtue. My upper-lip, under the 
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tuition of the mouth-piece, had puffed 
out into the worst kind of a blister, yet 
still I persevered. I mastered three 
notes of the gamut, and then pulled for 
the front of the cottage. Now, said I, 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass, look out for an un- 
expected serenade,—— 

“Gnar-ty! Gnar-rra-raa-poo-poo-poop- 
en-arr-ty! Poo-poo-ta! Poo-poo-ta ! 
Poo-poo-ta-rra-noop-en taa-ty! Poopen 
te noopan ta ta! ‘np! ‘np! Graa-too- 
pen-tar-poopen-en-arrty ?” 

‘s Who is making that infernal noise?” 
said a voice on the shore. 

“ Rrra-ty! ’traa-tar-poopen-tarty !” 

“Get out with you!” and a big stone 
fell splash in the water. This was too 
much to bear on my own premises, so I 
rowed up to the beach to punish the 
offender, whom I found to be my neigh- 
bor. 

“ Oh, ho,” said he, “was that you, 
Sparrowgrass ?” 

I said it was ms, and added, “ You 
don’t seem to be’fond of music?” 

He said, not as a general thing, but he 
thought a tune on the fiddle now and 
then wasn’t bad to take. 

I answered, that the relative merit of 
stringed and wind instruments had never 
been exactly settled, but if he preferred 
the former, he might stay at home and 
enjoy it, which would be better than 
intruding on my beach, and interrupting 
me when I was practising. With this I 
locked up my boat, tucked the bugle un- 
der my arm, and marched off. Our 
neighbor merely laughed, and said no- 
thing. 


“The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoil: 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus, 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


When I reached my domicile, Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass asked me who that was, 
“blowing a fish-horn?” I have in con- 
sequence given up music as a source of 
enjoyment since that evening. 
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Our fruit did not turn out well this 
season on account of the drought. Our 
apple trees blossomed fairly, but the 
apples were stung by the curculio, and 
finished their growth by the time they 
got to look like dried prunes. I had the 
satisfaction, however, of producing a 
curious hybrid in my melon patch, by 
planting squashes in the next bed. I do 
not know which to admire most—the 
influence of the melon on the squash, or 
the influence of the squash on the melon. 
Planted side by side, you can scarcely 
tell one from the other, except from ap- 
pearance; but if you ever do eat a boiled 
musk melon, or a squash raw, you will 
have some idea of this singular and beau- 
tiful phenomenon. ‘ 

On the Fourth of July we had com- 
pany from town. ‘“ Dear,” said Mrs. 8., 
“ have you seen our cherry?” I answer- 
ed, that I had set out many trees of that 
kind, and did not know which one she 
alluded to (at the same time a hopeful 
vision of “cherry pie on the Fourth of 
July” flitted across my pericranium). 
As we all walked out to see the glorious 
spectacle, I told our guests aside, the 
young trees were so luxuriant in foliage 
that I had not observed what masses of 
fruit might be concealed underneath the 
leaves, but that Mrs. 8. had a penetrat- 
ing eye, and no doubt would surprise me 
as well as them. When we came to the 
tree, my wife turned around, after a 
slight examination, and coolly observed, 
she thought it was there, but some boy 
must have picked it off. 

“ Picked it off,” said I, as the truth 
flashed in my mind. ‘“ Yes,” she re- 
plied, with a mournful accent, “ picked 
off the only cherry we ever had.” 

This was a surprise, indeed, but not 
what I had expected. Mrs. Sparrow- 
grass, how could you expose me in such 
a way? How could you, after all my 
bragging to these city people about our 
fine garden, make a revelation that car- 
ried away all the foundations of my 
pride in one fell swoop? How could 
you, Mrs. Sparrowgrass ? 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


[This article, from an officer of high standing in the U. 8, Army, is, of course, a military view of the subject, 
which, from such competent authority, is entitled to respect: but the conductors and many of the readers 
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5 hagas subject of our article is so much 
associated, in the popular mind, with 
ships, forts, and the preparation and 
proper distribution of all munitions 
of war, that it may be thought that we 
here propose to discuss those questions. 
But we do not deem it necessary to 
combat an idea which all history contro- 
verts, that a large naval force will ever 
be able, by’ cruising in front of our ex- 
tended coast, to prevent a hostile expe- 
dition from landing on our shores.* It is 
sufficient for our purpose to accept the 
reluctant admission of the historian 
Alison, that in the face of greatly supe- 
rior maritime forces, Ireland was, for 
sixteen days, in 1796, at the mercy of 
Hoche’s expedition of 25,000 men, and 
that neither the skill of English sailors, 
nor the valor of English armies, but the 
fury of the elements, saved them from 
the danger. ‘“‘ While these considerations,” 
continues Alison, “are fitted to abate 
confidence in invasion, they are, at the 
same time, calculated to weaken an 
overweening confidence in naval supe- 
riority, and to demonstrate that the 
only base on which certain reliance can 
be placed, even by an insular power, és 
a well-disciplined army and the patriot- 
ism of its own subjects.” 

Nor do we think it necessary, while 
the recent vain boastings, now contrasted 
with the insignificant performance of 
the allied fleets, is still notorious, to 
waste argument on the exploded idea 
that ships can contend with forts.t The 
results of such contests in our country, 
at Fort Moultrie, Mobile Point, Stoning- 
ton and Fort M‘Henry, abundantly show 
that our sea-board defences, if completed 
under the supervision of our able engin- 
eers, and properly garrisoned, will resist, 
successfully, any merely naval aggres- 
sions. But recent events, showing with 
what facility large armies are trans- 
ported by water, as conclusively prove 
that the great maritime powers will look 
to their armies to accomplish in future 
wars what it would be idle to expect 
from a navy, and it is by the organiza- 
tion of forces “ fitted to bring into ac- 


bly hold opinions at variance with those herein advocated.]—Zditor. 


tion the physical strength of the coun- 
try with a competent knowledge of their 
duty and just ideas of discipline and 
subordination,” that such armies must 
be met. The means by which we pro- 
pose to accomplish this great object, will 
leave unchanged the present militia laws 
of the Union, but we shall endeavor to 
show in what manner existing institu- 
tions may be applied to the great pur- 
pose in view, by a simple enactment 
granting to the States, in the words of 
the Constitution, the consent of Oon- 
gress “ to keep troops.” 

The great Francis Bacor has said that 
“the principal point of greatness in any 
State is to have a race of military men ;” 
and elsewhere, in his enumeration of the 
elements of true greatness in a State, he 
writes: “that it consisteth also in the 
value and military disposition of the 
people it breedeth, and in this that they 
make profession of arms, And it con- 
sisteth also in the commandment of the 
sea.” But he continues: “In the mea- 
suring or baJancing of greatness, there 
is commonly too much ascribed to large- 
ness of territory, to treasure or riches, 
to the fruitfulness of the soil or affluence 
of commodities, and to the strength and 
fortification of towns and holds.” What 
was made evident to Bacon by the lore 
of ages is equally true now. If we, asa 
people, neglect our military resources, 
do not foster the military spirit of the 
people, but on the contrary disregard 
military merit, and even neglect to honor: 
and reward great military services ren- 
dered to the State, we cannot breed a 
race of military men, and are in danger 
of verifying the assertion of de Tocque- 
ville, in his Observations upon Demo- 
cracy in America, that “the military 
career was little honored and badly fol- 
lowed in time of peace.” * * That 
“this public disfavor is a very heavy 
burden, which bows down all military 
spirit,” and that if such a people should 
undertake “a war after a long peace, 
they would run a much greater risk than 
any other people of being beaten.” 

The existing institutions which we 





* For a sketch of the principal maritime expeditions, see Jomini’s Art of War, translated by Major Win- 
ship and Lieut. McLeod. See also the report of a board of officers submitted at the first session of the 
26th Congress (Doc. 451), containing numerous illustrations from history, showing the impracticability of 
covering even a small extent of coast by cruising in front of it. 

+ The subject is ably discussed in ‘ Halleck’s Military Art and Science,” under the head of “ Sea Coast 
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propose to use as aids in the efficient 
organization of State troops are the 
Military Academy, the army of the 
United States, and the militia of the 
States. The Military Academy is already 
in successful operation. The first step, 
then, towards proper State organizations 
should be to give to the regular army a 
system of recruiting in harmony with 
our institutions and ;the manner in 
which all militia force must be collected. 
It is the several States which furnish 
the militia force, and the regular army 
should, therefore, be recruited by States. 
Let every regiment have its depot ina 
particular district of country, and with 
the present rate of pay given to the 
non-commissioned officers and privates, 
and the reward of promotion from the 
ranks be bestowed whenever merited, and 
we should soon have an army in the dif- 
ferent parts of which the various sec- 
tions of the country would take a lively 
interest. In an army thus collected, 
which offered a career worthy of being 
sought, an esprit-de-corps would soon be 
developed which we may in vain seek in 
our present establishment, and such an 
army, instead of being regarded by their 
countrymen as strangers in sympathy 
and pursuit, might be made the nucleus 
of science and strength, around which 
the mental and physical force of the 
country could be concentrated in war, 
To accomplish this great object, other 
changes are also necessary, but much 
lies within the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of War, and upon his recommenda- 
tion it is not doubted that Congres will 
legislate where legislation is requir- 


ed. 

If the idea be just that the skeleton 
regular establishment is maintained in 
peace, as a nucleus to be expanded in 
war, to meet the wants of the country, 
the President should be careful not so to 
dispose of that force as to make this 
greaS purpose unattainable or difficult 
when war may impend. If it be possi- 
ble so to locate the troops as to give 
them all possible instruction, and, at 
the same time, not neglect our Indian 
frontiers, the latter object should not be 
suffered to override that other most 
paramount consideration. 

Look at any map of the United States, 
and attempt for a moment to realize the 
vast extent of our possessions. Bring 
your mind back to the period when rail-, 
roads did not afford those facilities, 
which we now have in a portion of our 
country, for quickly passing over hun- 
dreds of miles, and you may no longer 


consider that military posts in Texas, 
New Mexico, California, Oregon, &c., 
and on the routes to those distant States 
and territories, have such means of com- 
munication as would enable us to bring 
together any respectable force in a short 
period. Bear in mind that the whole 
army of the United States consists of 
but one hundred and fifty-eight compa- 
nies, and that these companies are scat- 
tered in posts which dot our immense 
territory. Realize this, and then an- 
swer, is it possible for the small number 
of troops thus stationed to prevent 
marauding parties of Indians from pass- 
ing between these posts and committing 
depredations either in Mexico or upon 
our own people? No candid inquirer 
will assert the possibility! What, then, 
is remedy? Settlers upon our Indian 
frontiers must be provided with arms; 
and the United States Government, be- 
sides encouraging Indians to-engage in 
agriculture, must hold tribes responsible 
for the acts of individuals. Where pre- 
datory bands of Indians have been known 
to proceed against Mexico or our own 
people, the tribe must be made answer- 
able, and no vain pursuit made after the 
marauding party. We must severely 
chastise such tribes, and make them un- 
derstand that the United States require 
them to govern and control their young 
men. That, for the acts of any indivi- 
duals of the tribe, chiefs and head men 
are responsible; and that we will not 
fail, in any instance, to punish the tribe 
for such predatory acts. An occasional 
campaign made against Indians to punish 
them for their misdeeds, would produce 
lasting effects, and prove far more effica- 
cious in guarding the lives and property 
of our citizens, than the present system 
of small posts, which, by the impunity 
they afford, can only encourage a spirit 
of adventure in Indian tribes. Another 
advantage in breaking up the present 
vicious arrangement of small posts, 
wouid be the establishment of schools 
of instruction for cavalry, artillery, en- 
gineers, and infantry. We now have a 
preparatory school for the cultivation of 
military science, at West Point; but, if 
officers of the army, after graduating 


- there, are left without means or motives 


for improvement, and on remote sta- 
tions suffer their minds to degenerate 
from want of exercise and competition, 
the Military Academy will have accom- 
plished but very partially the great 
object of its institution. If the army is 
to be made the rallying point of our 
countrymen in war, it should keep pace 
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with the improvements made in Europe, 
and this can only be done by assembling 
the engineers, and the three arms of the 
service, together, in schools of practice. 
Let those schools of practice be properly 
located: and, besides, the great results 
thus to be obtained by embodying the 
troops, detachments could at any time 
be sent to strike and punish tribes of 
Indians that failed to keep the peace. 
With one large detachment on the 
Atlantic coast; another at Jefferson bar- 
racks; a third in Texas, and a fourth on 
the Pacific, the army might be kept in a 
high state of discipline and efficiency, 
and soon made, by legislation, all that it 
should be. With an army so disposed, 
it would be apparent that all officers 
should be active, intelligent, and pro- 
gressive. A retired list would soon 
relieve it of broken down veterans, and 
proper legislation would enable com- 
manding officers to appoint their own 
staff officers, in recognition of the estab- 
lished principle that such officers are 
the assistants of commanders of troops. 
Such a change would be necessary to 
insure the just responsibility of com- 
manding officers; and, by instituting a 
rigid system of inspection, which would 
inform the General-in-Chief and Secre- 
tary of War of the legitimacy of the acts 
of all commanders, defects of organiza- 
tion, errors of administration, and per- 
nicious customs of service; would be 
made known and corrected by the Exe- 
cutive and Oongress.* 

The Secretary of War has recently, in 
General Orders, No. 17, issued very well- 
considered regulations for carrying into 
effect the 5th section of the Act of Con- 
gress of August 4, 1854, relative to the 

romotion of non-commissioned officers. 

t the Secretary now abandon the 
system of recruiting, which burdens the 
army with the scum, of cities, and pro- 
motion from the ranks would follow as 
regularly as from a lower to a higher 
grade of commissions. But until some- 
thing more be done to better the com- 
position of the rank and file, it is much 
to be feared that few enlisted men will 
be found worthy of the proposed ad- 
vancement in condition—an advance- 
ment, as the army is now composed, of 
caste,as well as grade. In a Republican 
arm, caste should not exist, and it is to 
break down that distinction, leaving 
only the necessary difference in grades 
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from private to general, that it is pro- 
posed that the army should be recruited 
by States. 

Our army organized and collected, as 
herein recommended, could easily, on 
the approach of war, by the addition to 
each regiment of two battalions, and by 
increasing the number of privates in 4 
company, be made fifty thousand strong, 
and this Federal force, organized, as it 
would be, in harmony with the State 
troops, would constantly have kept pace 
with the advance of professional know- 
ledge in Europe, and be capable of dif- 
fusing that knowledge throughout the 
country by means of the State organiza- 
tions to be considered. 

If the first French Revolution did not 
inaugurate the ideas of liberty and equa- 
lity, it at least first inculeated by 
practice the correlative-duty of every 
citizen to defend his country. Accus- 
tomed as Americans are to borrow ideas 
from the English press, it is not remark- 
able that the outcry made by that aris- 
tocratic community against French con- 
scription should have been echoed in our 
own country. But in the language of 
General Knox, “It is the wisdom of 
political establishments to make the 
wealth of individuals subservient to the 
general good, and not to suffer it to cor- 
rupt or attain undue indulgence. Every 
State possesses not only the right of per- 
sonal service from its members, but the 
right to regulate the service on principles 
of equality for the general defence. If 
people, solicitous to be exonerated from 
their proportion of public duty, exclaim 
against the only reliable means of de- 
fence, as an intolerable hardship. it can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon 
them, that while society has its charms, 
it also has its indispensable obligations. 
That to attempt such a degree of refine- 
ment as to exonerate the members of 
the community from all personal service, 
is to render them incapable of the exer- 
cise and unworthy of the characters of 
freemen.” 

Let us, then, no longer permit the mar- 
vels of industry in which our country- 
men have been eminently successful, so 
far to dazzle us as to make us forget the 
lessons of past history. The Italian 
republics of the Middle Ages had made 
great strides in industry and the arts. 
The republic of the United Netherlands 
was enriched by commerce in the time 





* This article was put in the hands of the Publisher in November. The ameliorations here suggested are 
partly incorporated in a bill before Congress to improve the efficiency of the Army, and it is known that 
the paucity of numbers «lone has heretofore prevented the Secretary of War from aggregating troops. 
The increase embraced in the bill will give him that power. 
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of De Wit. But in bending their whole 
energies to the attainment of riches, and 
neglecting their military resources, Italy 
became the prey of foreigners, and Hol- 
land only secured national independence 
by the sacrifice of political liberty. 

The history of modern tactics proves 
“ that preparations in peace give victory 
upon fields of battle.” The mobility of 
troops, as now organized, armed, and 
instructed, the quantity, and still more 
the kind of artillery used, render a pas- 
sive resistance such as that formerly 
made, impossible. The impossibility of 
resisting attacks by such means causes 
the defence to seize the moment in 
which the attacking party uncovers 
himself to resort to the offensive, and 
hence the issue is now more quickly 
decided, and conquest more rapid than 
it was a hundred years ago. The ease 
with which large bodies of men are now 
transported, the rapidity of all prepara- 
tory manceuvres, as well as the greatly 
increased mobility in action of instructed 
troops, admits of the ready concentra- 
tion of great numbers of such men, with- 
out the machine becoming too heavy or 
unmanageable, or its component parts 
losing the sentiment of order. It there- 
fore follows that the loss of a battle, in 
consequence of the numbers engaged, is 
now much more important than it for- 
merly was, and that such loss resulting 
from incapacity to manceuvre, or want 
of discipline, may involve the most dis- 
astrous consequences. If the people of 
the United States suppose that the faci- 
lities which our railroads offer enable us 
to concentrate larger masses of men in a 
short period, the answer must be made 
that piscrPLINE is the soul of an army, 
und that without the habit of obedience, 
an assemblage of men in battle can never 
be more than a panic stricken mob. In- 
stances in our own history are not rare 
to verify this truth. The fields of Prince- 
ton, Savannah River, Camden, Guilford 
Court House, &c., during our Revolu- 
tionary War, not to speak of later dis- 
asters, amply sustain the declaration of 
Washington, that such undisciplined 
forces are nothing more than a “ destruc- 
tive, expensive, and disorderly mob.” 


“ When.danger is a little removed from - 


them, they .will not turn out at all. 
When it comes home to them, the well- 
affected, instead of flying to arms to de- 
fend themselves, are busily employed in 
removing their families and effects; 
while the disaffected are concerting mea- 
sures to make their submission, and 
spread terror and dismay all around, to 
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induce others to follow their example. 
Daily experience and abundant proofs 
warrant this information. Short enlist- 
ments and a mistaken dependence upon 
our militia, have been the origin of all 
our misfortunes, and the great acoumu- 
lation of our debt. The militia come in, 
you cannot tell how; go, you cannot tell 
when; and act, you cannot tell where; 
consume your provisions, exhaust your 
stores, and leave you at last at a critical 
moment.” Such is human nature! If 
further proof be needed, contrast the con- 
duct of the panic-stricken- petty officers 
and crew of the Arctic, in abandoning the 
passengers, men, women, and children, in 
their ship to a watery grave, with that 
of the heroic British regiment which, 
under similar circumstances, made use 
of all their boats to save the women and 
children, and then, standing by their 
arms, went down with theship. The de- 
solate hearths and bitter anguish caused 
by this recent event brings fearfully 
home to us the contrast between indis- 
cipline and discipline, and it is to be 
hoped that this bitter lesson will cause 
our countrymen to heed the admonition 
of the Father of his country, that “In 
peace we must prepare for war.” Let 
us not deceive ourselves by supposing 
that when danger becomes imminent 
Congress will take the necessary mea- 
sures to meet it. The steps which are 
necessary call for sacrifices from the 
people, and unless public opinion sanc- 
tions the means, Oongress, in the day of 
trial, will be found to represent mis- 
directed popular opinions. It is much 
to be feared that the military wants of 
our country have not yet been realized 
by our people, and it behooves those 
who have considered the subject, to en-, 
deavor to awaken their countrymen to 
the necessity of military organization. 
Our past history proves that the neces- 
sary measures to raise armies will not 
meet with favor from Congress unless 
they have first been discussed and ap- 
proved by the people; and if the pro- 
bability of war, therefore, is even remote, 
it is time that such discussions should 
engage the public attention, unless we 
are content, in the pursuit of gain and 
indulgences, to await the period when 
foreign armies shall be landed on our 
shores. 

The veteran, Mr. Gales, has in the 
National Intelligencer on the occasion 
of the death of Mrs. Madison, given a 
picture of the inertness of the last ses- 
sion of the War Oongress of 1814—15. 
His recollections of the past furnish in- 
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structive lessons of what we may expect 
in the future, if the attention of the 
people of the United States be not fixed 
on the necessary sacrifices which love of 
country demands. So believing, we re- 
produce extracts from his historical 
sketch, being firmly convinced that the 
meastres then recommended, are essen- 
tial to the safety of our cities and towns, 
if some organization by States, at least, 
as efficient as the militia scheme recom- 
mended by General Knox, with the sanc- 
tion of General Washington, be not at 
once adopted: Mr. Gales writes: ‘* Con- 
gress had assembled on the 19th of Sep- 
tember preceding—not, as might be sup- 
posed from the date, in consequence of 
the then recent capture of the city [of 
Washington] by the enemy, but in pur- 
suance of a requisition by the President, 
anterior to that event, calling Congress 
together (as the President informed the 
two Houses, in his message at the open- 
ing of that session) for the purpose of 
supplying the inadequacy of the finances 
$o the existing wants of the Treasury, 
and of making further and more effectu- 
al provisions for prosecuting the war. 
During the recess of Congress, the hon- 
or of the arms of the United States, had 
been gallantly sustained in every con- 
flict by land and sea; politically consid- 
ered, the capture of Washington itself, 
and the destruction of the Capitol and 
the other public buildings, so far from 
being a misfortune, was for the adminis- 
tration a fortunate event, by its effect in 
exciting indignant feelings throughout 
the country, uniting the people in sup- 
ort of the common cause, and prepar- 
ing their minds for the additional burden 
of taxation which it had become obvi- 
ous that they must be called upon to 
bear. All that was wanting to the vig- 
orous prosecution of the war, was the 
provision of men and money for the pur- 
pose. The progress of recruiting for 
filling the ranks of the regular army had 
already proved entirely too slow, if not 
total failure, as had the resource of Joans 
for the support of the government, as 
well as for carrying on the war. The 
army, whose organization was, on paper, 
more than 62,000 men, comprised an 
actual force of only 82,000, exclusive of 
officers, of which force probably not 
more than one-half could be relied on 
for effective service; and the credit of 
the government had sunk so low that 
plummet could hardly sound the depth 
of its degradation. 
“At the opening of the session, the 
President, in his communication to the 
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two Houses of Congress, with eloquent 
persuasion, endeavored to impress upon 
them the necessity of making immediate 
provision for filling the ranks of the 
army, and replenishing the treasury. In 
this purpose he was earnestly seconded 
by Secretary Monroe, of the War De- 
artment, and the new Secretary (Mr, 
allas) of the Treasury Department. 
“Towards the first of these objects, a 
bill was soon matured, and afterwards 
received the assent of Congress, extend- 
ing the age at which recruits might be 
enlisted to fifty years, doubling the 
bounty in land to each, and removing 
the interdiction upon recruiting ‘minors 
and apprentices. This measure was a 
mere experiment, of no practical value, 
as the event showed. The plan for fill- 
ing the ranks of the army upon which 
the Executive relied, and which was 
placed before the Senate in a bold and 
energetic report from the War Secretary, 
was to form into classes of 100 each, all 
the population of the United States fit 
for militia duty, out of every class of 
which, four men for the war” were to 
be furnished within thirty days after the 
classification, by choice or by draught, 
and delivered over to the recruiting offi- 
cer of each district, to be marched to 
such places of general rendezvous as 
might be directed by the Secretary of 
War. This plan, which, as the reader 
will perceive, comprised all the essential 
features of the French conscription, 
though, perhaps, the only one which at 
the time promised effective results, found 
from the first no favor, especially in the 
House of Representatives; and becaine 
more and more obnoxious, the more the 
administration seemed to have it at heart. 
Hardly any one in Congress had the 
courage to allude toit. Mr. Troup did 
indeed prevail upon the Military Com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman, to 
allow him to report a bill, conformable 
to the Executive recommendation, by 
the pregnant title of “ An Act making 
provision for filling the ranks of the 
regular army, by classing the free male 
population of the United States ;” and 
the bill was referred to a committee of 
the whole House, and never after heard 
of. Inthe course of the session some 
Acts had. passed, looking to the employ- 
ment of volunteers and detachments of 
militia, under the old plan, for short 
terms; and one of more importance, 
“to authorize the President of the Unit- 
ed States to accept the service of State 
troops and volunteers.” This last was 
not only the most effective measure 
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which had passed towards the supply of 
men for carrying on the war, but it was 
the most so that was likely to pass. 

“The truth to say, indeed, notwith- 
standing the nature of the emergency, a 
dogged inertness seemed to paralyze the 
action of Congress during the latter part 
of that session. The recommendation 
to recruit the army by drafts from the 
militia was not only unwelcome, as we 
have said, but revolting to the inclina- 
tions of the popular branch of Congress ; 
so much so, that a great proportion of 
the members of that body (and among 
them some of the leading and most con- 
spicuous members of the republican 
party) shrunk from it as from the plague ; 
and, as though the leprous influence of 
that proposition contaminated every 
other part of the plans of the adminis- 
tration, it was with almost equal reluc- 
tance that the House approached the 
consideration of adcequate measures 
(such as Mr. Secretary Dallas frankly 
and fearlessly recommended) for the sup- 
port of the public credit, and for strength- 
ening the sinews of war.”* 

From the foregoing sketch of the past, 
it is evident that unless the opinions and 
prejudices of the people of the United 
States be greatly changed, any attempt 
to raise large armies in the most critical 
emergencies, without the agency of 
States, must prove a failure. In order, 
therefore, to provide for the ‘common 
defence,” the aid of State organizations 
will be necessary, and several plans, 
more or less efficient, have consequently 
been proposed to better the organization 
of the militia. All such attempts have, 
however, met with no favor from the 
people; and, indeed; it is much to be 
doubted whether the constitutional re- 
servation to the States “ of training the 
militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress,” and governing 
them, except when called forth “ to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections and- repel invasions,” will 
admit of any “ good, energetic, general, 
uniform, and national system of organi- 
zation.” The division of authority made 
by the Constitution between the United 
States and the several States, in regard 
to the militia, until called forth by the 
Federal Government, has left with Oon- 
gress only the right to provide for “ or- 
ganizing, arming, and disciplining. the 


militia ;” but discipline, in that restricted 
sense, without power to govern, means 
little more than prescribing a system of 
tactics, and such discipline can never 
make soldiers. 

There is, however, another suggestion 
in the Constitution of the United States, 
for providing for the common defence, 
which is obnoxious to none of the objec- 
tions made against large standing armies, 
and which commends itself to favorable 
consideration, as being in harmony with 
our form of government, and capable of 
furnishing any number of disciplined 
soldiers which the exigency of our foreign 
relations may require, without outrage 
to the instincts of the people of the 
States. The tendency of the multiplica- 
tion of States in our confederacy is to 
restrict the authority of the General 
Government over the internal affairs of 
the people of the States. This has been 
shown by breaking down the Bank of 
the United States, establishing the inde- 
pendent Treasury, refusing appropria- 
tions for internal improvements, and, 
lastly, leaving to the people of territories 
the regulation of their own institutions. 
The maxim “ that the world is governed 
too much,” has been sturdily preached, 
until it has become necessary not to 
shrink from maintaining our doctrine in 
the face of foreign powers. To do this 
we must arm for defence, and the con- 
sistent mode of doing so, is for Congress 
to give its consent for the several States 
to “keep troops.” States now have 
that authority in time of war, but for 
such troops to be useful in war, they 
must be prepared in peace, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States forbids 
States “to keep troops in time of peace 
without the consent of Congress.” The 
consent of Congress being required, it 
could be given with conditions attached, 
and those conditions, besides providing 
for the common defence in war, should 
require the organization and instruction 
to conform with that of the army of the 
United States, or rather with the ca- 
valry, harnessed batteries of artillery, 
and infantry of the army. 

To encourage States in such organiza- 
tions, let Congress provide for the an- 
nual distribution of five millions of dol- 
lars among the several States and terri- 
tories in proportion to population, upon 
satisfactory evidence being furnished to 





* In striking contrast with this inertness of Congress, the Legislature of New York assembled on the 
26th of September, 1814, passed by the 24th of October, a bill giving additional pay to the militia from the 
State treasury, an act to encourage privateering, and an act to raise twelve thousand State troops by con- 
scripticn or classification. See Hammond’s Politicai History of New York, vol. 1, pp. 880-1. 
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the Secretary of War, that such States 
have organized camps of instruction 
during two months in the year, contain- 
ing a number of troops at least equal to 
ten out of one hundred of the enrolled 
militia force of the State. Direct the 
President to furnish to the several State 
Governors, upon their requisition, such 
army officers as they may desire to aid 
the commanders of the camps of instruc- 
tion, and the information collected and 
kept up in the army will thus be diffused 
throughout the country. The different 
States will take pride in their respective 
organizations, and would recruit their 
armies according to the genius of their 
people. Their military codes would re- 
act upon each other, and upon that of 
the United States. An interest in mili- 
tary affairs would take the place of pre- 
sent derision, and more than all, the 
United States might laugh to scorn the 
efforts of any invader. 

The Prussian Landwehr of the first 
ban, to which the proposed organization 
is assimilated, is considered a reserved 
army, remaining by their firesides in 
times of peace, save their annual seasons 
of maneuvering, but ready to appear in 
case of war upon the first call, organized; 
equipped, and armed to serve like the 
line of the army, either at home or 
abroad. The Prussian territory is di- 
vided into as many districts as there are 
battalions of the Landwehr of the first 
ban. Each district furnishes a battalion 
of infantry, a squadron of cavalry, a 
company of artillery, and some other 
detachments. The battalions and squa- 
drons are named from the principal town 
of their district, and dépéts of arms, 
clothing, camp and garrison equipage, 
and cavalry and artillery equipments, 
are there located. The districts of the 
Landwehr are also the recruiting districts 
of the line of the army; and, as troops 
from the same district serve together, 
there naturally exists between those corps 
ties of consanguinity, which dispel all 
feelings of superiority, and cause them 
mutually to sustain each other in time 
of danger. . 

In each district of the Landwehr, the 
following small list of officers are per- 
manently paid. For the infantry: one 
mujor commanding, one adjutant, who 
is also accountant, four first sergeants, 
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and four second sergeants (one per com- 
pany), eight corporals (two per com- 
pany), and one armorer. For the caval- 
ry: one captain, or first lieutenant, one 
quartermaster sergeant, and three corpo- 
rals. The paid commanders of batta- 
lions, are charged with the assistance 
of their staff, with the personnel and ma- 
teriel of the Landwehr, and are account- 
able for the ordnance and military stores 
in dépét in their districts. The ‘first 
sergeants keep the list of names belong- 
ing to their companies, and no man can 
absent himself without notifying them. 

If all the States of the Union did not 
deem. it better to keep up a small per- 
manent force, it is supposed that they 
would all find it necessary to maintain a 
small skeleton organization of officers 
and non-commissioned officers, similar to 
that of the Prussian Landwehr of the 
first ban. If such officers and non-com- 
missioned officers were appointed by 
the States from officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers who have honorably re- 
tired from the army, a new link would be 
established between the army and State 
troops, which would prove mutually 
beneficial. 

It appears to us a fit moment to initi- 
ate a stable military system in harmony 
with the genius of the people of the 
United States, when the great maritime 
powers are fully occupied in Europe, 
and we are thus freed from the pressure 
of immediate danger, resulting from the 
collision of antagonistic ideas. We do 
not flatter ourselves that this problem, 
surrounded as it is with difficulties, has 
been satisfactorily and completely solved ; 
but, if attention is awakened to the sub- 
ject, we do not despair that abler pens 
will second our puny efforts, and that in 
the end the United States and the seve- 
ral States may model their military in- 
stitutes on those of France, which, re- 
cognizing all Frenchmen as equals in the 
eye of the law, do not admit of promo- 
tion to a higher grade, except by service 
in a lower one; but, at the same time, 
reward and encourage professional merit 
and personal conduct, while frowning 
down all favoritism by the positive re- 
quirement that no one shall be appointed 
to any grade in the army, except throvgh 
the usual authorized means, rigidly, fixed 
by law. 








PROMETHEUS AND EPIMETHEUS. 
L 
PROMETHEUS ; 


OR THE POET’S FORE-THOUGHT. 


OF Prometheus, how undaunted 
On Olympus’ shining bastions, 
His audacious foot he planted, 
Myths are told and songs are chaunted, 
Full of promptings and suggestions. 


Beauiiful is the tradition 

Of that flight through heavenly portals, 
The old classic superstition 
Of the theft and the transmission, 

Of the fire of the Immortals! 


First the deed of noble daring, 
Born of heavenward aspiration, 

Then the fire with mortals sharing, 

Then the vulture—the despairing 
Ory of pain on crags Caucasian. 


All is but a symbol painted 

Of the Poet, Prophet, Seer ; 
Only those are crowned and sainted, 
Who with grief have been acquainted, 


Making nations nobler, freer. 


In their feverish exultations, 
In their triumph and their yearning, 
In their passionate pulsations, 
In their words among the nations, 
The Promethean fire is burning. 


Shall it, then, be unavailing, 

All this toil for human culture? 
Through the cloud-rack dark and trailing, 
Must they see above them saili 

O’er life’s barren crags the vulture ? 


Such a fate as this was Dante's 
By defeat and exile maddened ; 
Thus were Milton and Cervantes, 
Nature’s priests and Corybantes, 
By great sorrows touched and saddened. 


But the glories so transcendent 
That around their memories cluster, 
And on all their steps attendant 
Make their darkened lives resplendent 
With such gleams of inward lustre! 


All the melodies mysterious, 

Through the dreary darkness chaunted ; 
Thoughts in attitudes imperious, 
Voices soft, and deep, and serious, 

Words that whispered, songs that haunted! 
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All the soul in rapt suspension, 
All the quivering, palpitating 

Chords of life in utmost tension, 

With the fervor of invention, 
With the rapture of creating! 


Ah, Prometheus! heaven-scaling! 
In such hours of exultation, 
Even the faintest heart, unquailing, 
Might behold the vulture sailing 
Round the cloudy crags Caucasian! 


Though to all there is not given 
Strength for such sublime endeavor, 
Thus to scale the walls of heaven, 
And to leaven with fiery leaven 
All the hearts of men for ever ; 


Yet all bards, whose hearts unblighted, 
Honor and believe the presage, 

Bear aloft their torches lighted, 

Gleaming through the realms benighted, 
As they onward bear the message ! 


I. 
EPIMETHEUS ; 
OR THE POET’S AFTER-THOUGHT. 


Have I dreamed? or was it real, 
What I saw as in a vision, 
When to marches hymeneal, 
In the land of the Ideal 
Moved my thought o’er Fields Elysian ? 


What! are these the guests, whose glances 
Seemed like sunshine gleaming round me? 
These the wild, bewildering fancies, 
That with dithyrambic dances 
As with magic circles bound me? 


Ah! how cold are their caresses ! 

Pallid cheeks, and haggard bosoms! 
Spectral gleam their snow-white dresses, 
And from loose, dishevelled tresses 

Fall the hyacinthine blossoms ! 


O, my songs! whose winsome measures 
Filled my heart with secret rapture! 

Children of my golden leisures, 

Must even your delights and pleasures 
Fade and perish with the capture ? 


Fair they seemed, those songs sonorous, 
When they came to me unbidden ; 
Voices single, and in chorus, 
Like the wild-birds singing o’er us 
In the dark of branches hidden. 
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Disenchantment! Disillusion! 
Must each noble aspiration 
Come at last to this conclusion, 
Jarring discord, wild confusion, 

Lassitude, renunciation ¢ 


Not with steeper fall nor faster, 

From the sun’s serene dominions, 
Not through brighter realms nor vaster, 
In swift ruin and disaster; 

_ Icarus fell with shattered pinions ! 


Sweet Pandora! Dear Pandora! 
Why did Jupiter create thee 
Coy as Thetis, fair as Flora, 
Beautifal as young Aurora, 
If to win thee is to hate thee ? 


No, not hate thee! for this feeling 
Of unrest and long resistance, 
Is but passionate appealing, 
A prophetic whisper stealing 
"er the chords of our existence. 


Him, whom thou dost once enamour, 
Thon, beloved, never leavest ; 

In life’s discord, strife and clamour, 

Still he feels thy spell of glamour, 
Him of Hope thou ne’er bereavest. 


Weary hearts by thee are lifted, 
Struggling souls by thee are strengthened, 


Clouds of fear asunder rifted, 
Truth from falsehood cleansed and sifted, 
Lives, like days in summer, lengthened ! 


Therefore art thou ever dearer, 
O my Sibyl, my deceiver! 
For thou makest each mystery clearer, 
And the unattained seems nearer, . 
When thou fillest my heart with fever! 


Muse of all the Gifts and Graces! 
Though the fields around us wither, 
There are ampler realms and spaces, 
Where no foot has left its traces; 
Let us tarn and wander thither ! 
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NATURE IN MOTION. 


N° vulgar error has perhaps longer 
prevailed among men, than that of 
the permanency and immutability of our 
globe. The peace in which our mother 
earth seems to slumber, is but an illu- 
sion: in all nature nothing is ever at 
rest. The moon around the earth, the 
earth around the sun, that sun around 
another great centre, and all the hea- 
venly bodies in one unbroken circle 
around the throne of the Almighty—all 
are in restless motion, treading their 
path in the great world of the Lord 
and praising his name in never-ceasing 
anthems. 

But even at home, our own great 
mother Earth is not, as many still be- 
lieve, at rest, and its very foundations 
are every now and then giving signs of 
the mysterious life which is throbbing 
in this vast globe. Meteoric stones, also, 
come like aerial messengers from distant, 
unknown spheres, and speak loudly of 
the life in spaces unknown to human 
vision. For stones travel as well as 
life-endowed organic bodies; they are, 
in fact, the very oldest travellers on 
earth of whom we have any knowledge. 
The mountains are not everlasting, and 
the sea is not eternal. Thousands of 
years ago, rocks began to shiver in the 
fierce cold of the Polar regions; even 
Sweden and Norway, Greenland and 
Spitzbergen became intolerable, and 
they set out on their great journey to 
the warmer South. But huge, unwiel- 
dy travellers as they were, they soon 
tired and rested awhile in the wide, 
sandy wastes which stretch through 
Northern Europe and Asia. Some, the 
large ones, remained there, bleak, blast- 
ed masses of rock, sterile and stern, 
like grim giants of dark, old ages. Their 
lighter companions, smaller and swifter, 
rolled merrily on towards the foot of 
mountains, and there they also lie, scat- 
tered over the plains of Europe and 
Siberia. Science calls them “erratic” 
stones, the people know them as “ found- 
lings,” for there they are, like fost chil- 
dren, belonging to another climate and 
a different race from those which sur- 
round them. When they travelled, man 
knows not. It must have been in times 
of yore, however, when the great Nor- 
thern Ocean covered yet with its dark 
waves, mountain and forest in the very 
heart of the continent. Other blocks 
travelled against their will, packed up in 


snow and ice. Whole islands of ice, we 
know, were torn off by terrible convul- 
sions from the coasts of Scandinavia; 
the storm-tossed sea hurled them into 
her powerful currents, and thus they 
were carried southward, bearing on their 
broad shoulders huge masses of rock 
that had rolled down from their native 
mountains. These gigantic guests from 
the North soon stranded inst the 
mountains of the continent ; they melted 
under a more genial sun, and their bur- 
den fell to the ground. When, after- 
wards, the bottom of this vast sea rose 
and became dry land, these foreign visi- 
tors also rose and found themselves, 
with amazement, in a southern country, 
under a southern sun. Thus it is that 
the famous statue of Peter the Great 
which adorns one of the magnificent 
open squares of his city, was hewn out 
of Swedish granite—the same stone from 
the far North which furnished the 
colossal vase before the Museum in 
Berlin. 

How long ago these early travels were 
made by rock and stone, we know not; 
but they are by no means at an end. 
The same process is still going on, even 
now. The Arctic still sends her children 
out to dwell in warmer climes, and year 
after year sees wandering stones come 
from high, icy regions, and tumble into 
the Atlantic, or strand on the low shore 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. If 
the bottom of the sea on the banks of 
Newfoundland is ever to see the sweet 
light of heaven, it will be found strewn 
with mighty rocks from Greenland, and 
our children’s children may yet erect a 
monument to the great father of our 
country, hewn out of Greenland stone. 

Other rocks are sea-born. Lofty moun- 
tains, now capped with snow and wrap- 
ped in clouds, bear unmistakable evi- 
dence that they once dwelt at the very 
bottom of the ocean. Sandstone blocks, 
piled up high until they form large 
mountain chains, on which gigantic 
trees are deeply rooted, and the birds 
of heaven dwell, to whose summit men 
painfully climb to look down upon the 
sunny plain, were once mere loose, fra- 
gile sand down in the deeps of the sea. 
They are still mixed with countless 
shells, the bones of fishes, and a thou- 
sand relics of their former home. On the 
other hand, we know that large tracks 
of sea-bottom once belonged to the firm 
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land, enjoyed air, light, and warmth, 
and abounded with life of every kind. 
But the sea came and buried them in 
eternal darkness. For the ocean, also, 
the infinite, is not the same to-day that 
it was yesterday—it changes form and 
shape like everything else on. earth. 
The very heart of the globe is restless. 
Fused, molten stones are dragged from 
their hidden resting-places in the depths 
of the earth, penset | through fiery ovens, 
and at last, in fierce fury, thrown out 
of volcanoes, where, as lava streams 
they soon become solid, fertile, and 
fruitbearing, or form new mountains 
on lands, new islands in the ocean. 

Even now, stones still migrate, thanks 
to their old friend, ice glaciers of vast, 
gigantic size moving foot by foot. They 
may, therefore, be fairly included among 
the travelling portions of our globe. 
Their motion is slow but sure: the 
glacier of Grindelwald moves only about 
twenty-five feet a year, but a signalpost 
fastened to a large granite block embed- 
ed in the Unteraar glacier progressed at 
the rate of nearly a thousand feet an- 
nually. Thus, stones travel on the back 
of icy waves from the mountain top to 
the foot of the Alps, where they form 
grotesque groups and Jofty ramparts, or 
lie scattered about on the plain, like the 
giant rocks of Stonehenge. 

They have, however, one mode of 
travel unlike all other kinds of locomo- 
tion, and so mysterious that human 
science has not yet fathomed its nature. 
Large masses of rock, namely, of truly 
gigantic dimensions, when by accident 
they fall into the deep crevices of these 
glaciers, return with quiet but irresist- 
ible energy to the surface, moving slow- 
ly, steadily upward. Thus, not unfre- 
quently vast pyramids or stately pillars 
of ice, broken loose from the mother 
glacier, are seen standing in isolated 
grandeur, and crowned with huge masses 
of stone. After a while the strange 
forms change and melt, the rock sinks 
deeper and deeper, until at last it is lost 
to sight, deeply buried in snow and ice. 
Yet, after a time, it reappears above, and 
the Swiss say, the glacier purifies itself. 
For, strangé as it seems, the glacier does 
not suffer either block or grain of sand 
within its clear, transparent masses, and 
though covered for miles with millions 
of crumbling stones, with heaps of 
foliage and debris of every kind—at the 
foot of the mountain it is so clear and 
pure, that even the microscope fails to 
discern the presence of foreign bodies, 
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What is equally amazing is, that whilst 
every weighty object, leaves, insects, 
dead bodies, stones or gravels sink alike 
into the cold bed, the organic parts de- 
cay quickly in the frozen, rigid mass, 
but the inorganic parts are thrown up 
again. Years ago, 4 horse fell into one 
of these glaciers; it sank, marking its 
outline distinctly, until, it was seen no 
more. A year afterwards the clean, 
white skeleton projected from the top 
through the clear ice. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century a succession of 
long winters, during which immense 
masses of snow fell, increased the gla- 
ciers so much, that they travelled faster 
and lower than usually, and in their 
course overwhelmed a little chapel at the 
foot of the Grindelwald. All was co- 
vered, mountains high, with snow and 
ice, and so remained for years, buried 
in ghastly silence. But lo! all of a sud- 
den there appeared a black u 

mass, high up on the glittering field—it 
was the chapel bell! Pious hands saved 
it, carried it to a neighboring town, and 
there the iong-buried bell now rings 
merrily Sabbath after Sabbath. 

If stones travel thus by the aid of 
majestic glaciers slowly downwards, they 
lave to perform their journeys from be- 
low upward in much less time, That 
fierce element which many believe to be 
still raging under the thin crust which 
we inhabit, breaks out every now and 
then through the great safety-valves 
that nature has provided. Already, 
Strabo and Pausanias tell us how, n 
three hundred years before Christ, the 
mountain Methone arose on the Troee- 
nian peninsula. Ovid, also, describes, in 
beautiful verses, how a high hill, rigid 
and treeless, was suddenly seen where 
once a fair plain had been spread out. 
He traces it to vapors shut up in dark 
caverns below, and seeking, in vain, an 
outlet through sume cleft. The soil be- 
gan, at last, to heave, he says, and to 
swell under the pressure of the pent-up 
heat, until it finally yielded, and rose to 
a lofty height. Every age has seen huge 
rocks and large mountains appear thus 
unexpectedly on the surface of the 
globe. In the last century, the volcano 
of Jorullo rose, in Mexico, 1580 feet 
above the surrounding plain. The sea, 
also, has its volcanic mountains, which 
are, of a sudden, thrown up from the 
bottom. The famous island of Santorin, 
in 1810 still considerably below the sur- 
face, was, in 1830 only a few feet from 
it. It appeared as an enormous peak. 
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steep on all sides, but, on the top, pre- 
senting the crater of a sub-marine vol- 
cano. The igneous nature of the land 
below is strongly shown by sulphuric 
vapors, which rise so actively, that ships 
now anchor there, in order to clean 
their copper thoroughly and quickly. 
Stromboli, also, was, in like manner, sent 
up from the deep, to take its place 
among the islands of the Mediterranean ; 
and, although Italy is now comparatively 
quiet, still its volcanoes pour forth inex- 
haustible showers of burning matter, and 
temporary islands start up now and then 
from-the surrounding sea. 

Tremendous in their birth, and gigan- 
tic in their effect, these sudden outbreaks 
can yet not compare, in their perma- 
nent importance, with the quiet and al- 
most ‘imperceptible migration of small 
particles of sand and gravel. Large 
granite blocks and masses of sandstone, 
high on lofty mountain tops, are exposed 
to the varying influence of heat and 
cold, rain and snow, and crumble, gradu- 
ally, into coarse-grained sand. Wind 
and weather, clouds and springs, carry 
this down, where the restless waves of 
rivers and streams seize it and hurry it 
on, through vale and valley, on their 
long journey, until, at last, they reach 
the coast, and throw their burden into 
the great ocean. Thus, age after age, 
the loftiest parts of heaven-aspiring 
mountains are broken to pieces, and 
swallowed by the ever-hungry sea. 
There, by their own gravity, and by the 
pressure of the impending waters, they 
are pressed together, firmly and solidly, 
until they form new rocks, which human 
eyes do not see, and which, for thou- 
sands of years, may not be called upon 
to take their place upon the dry land. 
So that, if the ocean swallows moun- 
tains, they, in return, have their revenge, 
and fill up the sea, slowly and unseen, 
bat with unerring certainty. Such is 
the might of small things upon earth ! 

Slow as this process is, its effects are 
astounding. For, the same abrasion and 
dilution has been going on for centuries, 
and gigantic rivers have ever since 
poured their contents into the ocean. 
Overcoming all obstacles, rushing, roll- 
ing gaily down from their mountain 
homes, falling over huge precipices, run- 
ning past rocky ridges, they hurry on 
without rest and ceasing. Where do 
they rush to, so eagerly? Towards cer- 
tain death, in the t ocean. For, no 
sooner have they reached the distant 
shore, than their course is arrested—here 
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they drop all the solid parts with which 
they were loaded, and thus form them- 
selves a barrier against their further pro- 
gress. 

These deposits form shoals and bars; 
they grow, as year after year brings new 
additions from the far-off mountains, 
until hills rise below the surface: the 
river has to divide, in order to pass 
them on both sides, and, at last, the in- 
creasing sands appear above the water 
in the shape of a delta. Thus, new land 
is formed by these almost invisible parti- 
cles, and how much is thus dropped may 
be seen from the river Rhone, which is a 
thick, muddy stream, where it enters the 
Lake of Geneva, but leaves it a clear, 
beautiful river. The same process has 
actually choked up the mouths of the 
Rhine and the Danube; and the Nile, 
whose sand-laden waters have literally 
formed all Lower Egypt, with its count- 
less inhabitants and large populous 
cities, now needs a canal, made by hu- 
man hands, to find a way and an outlet 
to the Mediterranean! Our own great 
river, the Mississippi, becomes, at its 
mouth, so slow and sluggish, that it can 
no longer bear up its burden; the im- 
mense masses of huge vegetable corpses, 
the giant trees from the far-off regions, 
where its sources lie. They sink to the 
ground, sand and mud fill the interstices 
up, and they form, here as at the mouths 
of all large rivers, a peninsula of new, 
firm land. The Ganges, operating on a 
still larger scale, pours its gigantic 
masses far out into the sea: sweet wa- 
ter being lighter than salt-water, they 
float for some time above the dark green 
waves of the ocean; but, soon they meet 
the tide and outside breakers; here 
they drop their immense loads of sand, 
mud and fertile soil, and, in spite of an 
unusually high tide, form an island more 
than two hundred miles long. 

The power of locomotion is, however, 
by no means limited to the agency of 
water and fire alone. Much more re- 
markable is it, that, even without vol- 
canic action—without visible efforts or 
spasmodic convulsions of our mother 
earth—whole tracts of land, thousands 
of square miles large, should move up 
and down, and, thus, materially alter 
the appearance of our globe. It has 
been said, that there are few places 
on earth which are ever long at rest; 
and that, as England, alone, has had its 
two hundred and fifty-five earthquakes, 
so some convulsion of the kind is con- 
stantly vccurring, imperceptible to our 
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senses, but distincily felt and shown by 
the delicate instruments which modern 
science has invented for the purpose. 
This, however, would not explain the 
changes alluded to; they are on far too 
vast a scale to be ascribed to such local 
disturbances. Almost in every portion 
of our globe, movement may be ob- 
served; the land is either rising or sink- 
ing—certainly in slow, but constant mo- 
tion. Geology teaches us, that this is 
not a whim of our mother Earth, but 
that, for long generations, the same 
change, the same mysterious motion has 
been going on. It is difficult, only, to 
observe it, because of its exceeding 
slowness, a8 We would in vain hope to 
mark the progress of the hour-hand in 
our watches, and yet, finally, see that it 
has moved. If man could ever, with one 
vast glance, take in the whole earth—if 
he could look back iuto past ages, and, 
with prophetic eye, gaze into the future, 
he would see the land of our vast conti- 
nents heave and sink like the storm- 
tossed sea—now rising in mountains, and 
then sinking and crumbling, in a short 
time afterwards to be washed back into 
the calm, impassive ocean. Some of 
these inexplicable changes have been ob- 
served for ages. The whole coast of 
Asia Minor, from Tyre to Alexandria, 
has been sinking since the days of 
Ancient Rome. Northern Russia, on 
the contrary, has risen as constantly out 
of the frozen sea, in which it has been 
buried since the days when it was the 
home of those gigantic mammoths that 
are now found there, encased and pre- 
served in eternal ice, to feed with their 
flesh the hungry natives, and to furnish 
the world with the produce of strange, 
inexhaustible ivory mines. Not far from 
Naples, near Puzzuoli, there are parts 
of an ancient temple of the Egyptian god 
Serapis still standing,—three beautiful 
columns, especially, speak of its former 
splendor. At a considerable height, they 
present the curious sight of being worm- 
eaten; and recent, careful researches 
leave no doubt, that the waters of the 
Mediterranean once covered them so 
high as to bring their upper parts within 
reach of the sea-worms. Since then, the 
land has risen high; but, stranger still, 
they are, by a mysterious force, once 
more to be submerged. Already, the 
floor of the temple is again covered with 
water; and a century hence, new gene- 
Tations of molluscs may dwell in the 
same abandoned homes of their fathers, 
which are now beyond the reach of the 
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highest waves.. An old Capuchin monk, 
who lives near by, is fond of telling visi- 
tors, how he, himself, in his youth, had 
gathered grapes in the vineyards of his 
convent, over which now fisherboats 
pass in deep water. Venice, also, the 
venerable city of the doges, sinks—year 
after year—more into the arms of their 
betrothed bride, as if to hide her shame 
and her disgrace in the bosom of the 
Adriatic. Already, in 1722, when the 

avement of the beautiful place of 8. 

arco was taken up, the workmen found, 
at a considerable depth below, an ancient 
pavement, which was then far below 
water-mark. Now, the Adriatic has 
again encroached upon the twice-raised 
square; at high-water, magazines and 
churches are flooded, and if proper mea- 
sures are not taken in time, serious in- 
jury must inevitably follow. Not far 
from there, at Zara, superb antique mo- 
saics may be seen, in clear weather, un- 
der the water: and, on the southern side 
of the island of Bragnitza, at calm. sea, 
your boat glides over long rows of mag- 
nificent stone sarcophagi, far below the 
clear, transparent surface. 

France also bears many an evidence of 
such changes in place. The unfortunate 
St. Louis embarked at the spacious port 
of Aigues Mortes for his ill-fated cru- 
sade; the place—a harbor no more—is 
now at a mile’s distance from shore. 
Only in the last century, in 1752, an 
English ship stranded near La Rochelle, 
on an oyster-bank, and was abandoned. 
Now the wreck lies in the midst of a 
cultivated field, thirteen feet above sea, 
and around it the industrious inhabitants 
have gained over two thousand acres of 
fertile land in less than twenty-five years. 
England presents similar instances ; thus, 
the bay at Hithe, in Kent, was formerly 
considered at excellent harbor ; it is now, 
in spite of great pains and much labor 
bestowed on it, firm land and very good 
pasture for cattle. 

These gradual and almost impercept- 
ible changes of land have probabiy been 
most carefully observed in Sweden, 
where already, in the times of Celsius, 
the people believed that the water was 
slowly withdrawing from the land. The 
great geologist Buch has since proved 
that, north of the province of ia, 
Sweden is rising at the rate of from 
three to five feet a century, whilst suuth 
of this line, it is sinking in eres: 
Some villages in southern nia are 
now three hundred feet nearer to the 
Baltic than they were in the days of 
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Linnwus, who measured the distance a 
hundred years ago. Historical evidence 
abounds as to this mysterious movement 
of a whole continent; the coasts of Nor- 
way and England bear, moreover, ample 
proof on their surface. Nearly six hun- 
dred feet above the actual level, long, 
clear lines of the former level may be 
seen, distinctly marked by horizontal 
layers of shells, not of extinct species, 
but such as are still found in the adjoin- 
ing waters. As we go further South, 
the land seems to sink: all along the 
coast of Germany and Holland legends 
and traditions are found, speaking of lost 
cities and inundated provinces. The 


Germans have their songs of the great. 


rw | of Iduna, in the Northern Sea, the 
bells of. whose churches may still be 
heard, in dream-like knelling, on a quiet, 
calm Sabbath-day ; and in Holland they 
tell of the steeples and towers that can 
be seen in clear westher, far down in 
the Zuyder Sea. Stern reality shows that 
. these are not idleinventions; it is well- 
known that great cities, large islands, 
and whole provinces have actually been 
engulfed, and in both countries man is 
even now incessantly at work to protect 
the sinking shore against the encroach- 
ing waves. In Greenland, the level 


changes*so much, and the ocean intrudes 
so fast, that the Moravian settlers had 
more than once to move the poles to 
which they moored their boats, nearer 


inland. On the low, rocky islands 
around, and on the mainland itself, num- 
berless ancient buildings have been sub- 
merged, and for ages the inhabitants 
have ventured no longer to build near the 
sea-coast. 

For the sea also has its strange mo- 
tions like the firm land—gentle, pro- 
gressive oscillations which return at 
stated periods, or act with sudden force. 
In the South Sea, we are told, the bot- 
tom of the sea rises and sinks in regular 
alternation; the same occurs near the 
coast of Ohili, teaching us by land and 
water, the inconstancy of the present 
order of things, and the changes to 
which, at great intervals, the outlines of 
our continents are probably subject. 
Truly He alone, who is our God, He 
changes not. 

Thus, all is life and motion in the 
earth, on the earth and around it. What 
a source of incessant movement is even 
the sun alone! From the bottom of the 
ocean it raises high into the air the 
rivers that are to water the two worlds. 
The sun orders the winds to distribute 
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them over continents and islands, and 
these invisible children of the air carry 
them under a thousand capricious forms 
from land to land. They spread them - 
across the sky in golden veils and purple 
hangings; they raise them into huge 
dark domes, threatening deluge and de- 
struction. They pour them in tempes- 
tuous torrents upon high mountains; 
they let them drop gently upon the 
thirsty plains. Now they shape them in 
beautiful crystals of snow, and now 
shower down pearls of peerless beauty in 
clear, transparent dewdrops. However 
whimsical their service seems to be, each 
part of our globe receives, nevertheless, 
year by year, only its proper and good 
proportion. Each river fills its bed; 
each naiad her shell. And the winds 
themselves, what busy travellers are not 
they in their own great realm of the air! 
They blow where they list and we hear 
the sound thereof, but we cannot tell 
whence they come and whither they go. 
A merry life they lead, these sailors of 
the air. Now they chase golden clouds 
high up in the blue ether, and now they 
descend to rock in merry sport gigantic 
oaks and Northern fir-trees. As plea- 
sant pastime they give life to wandering 
shadows, wake the slumbering echo and 
gather rich perfumes from the flowery 
meadow. To-day they bend down vast 
oceans of gracefully waving corn-fields; 
to-morrow they peep under the branches 
of trees to look for golden fruit, or they 
strip them of their leaves to show to 
man, through their bare arms, the blue 
heavens above. On sultry days they 
cool themselves in the floods of the ocean, 
and carry refreshing dew back to the 
parched land. Passing on their manifold 
errands, they trace their characters in a 
thousand ways on the liquid plains of 
the sea. Some scarcely wrinkle the 
placid surface, others furrow it deeply 
with azure waves, or toss it up in raging 
billows and cover their crests with white 
foam. 

Such are evidences of motion in Inor- 
ganic Nature. If organic bodies travel 
faster and more visibly, they leave, on 
the other hand, fewer great marks be- 
hind them. Rocks, when they wander, re- 
main themselves as milestones, by which 


~ we may count the distance from which 


they came. Men keep in sagas and myths 
a certain hold on the past, or erect, with 
their own hands, monuments of great 
events. But plants and animals consist, 
at best, only of perishing individuals, 
and have no power given them to speak 
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to future ages. What we know, there- 
fore, of their wanderings is little, but 
even that little gives us such an insight 
into the inner life and motion of Nature, 
that it is well worth recording. 

Plants have ever travelled most and 
furthest of all children of this earth. 
Much has been said and much has been 
written about poor flowers, these true 
and genuine ‘children of their mother 
earth, coming directly out of her bosom, 
and ever busy to draw from the ait of 
heaven food for their great parent.. Often 
have they been pitied because they are 
chained to the soil, whilst their own 
shadow, as in mockery, dances around 
them and marks the passing hours of 
sunshine. 
true symbols of that longing for heaven 
which is innate in man’s soul. Bound 
for life to one smal] spot on earth, they 
are represented as stretching out widely 
their broad branches, far beyond the 
reach of humble roots, trying tc embrace 
the balmy air, to drink in the golden 
light. of the sun, and to arrest the very 
clouds in their aerial flight. ~ 

But in reality piants travel far and 
fast. It is true, they perform their jour- 
neys mostly in the seed; but there is, 
perhaps, no earthly kind of locomotion 
which they do not employ for their pur- 
pose. Wind and water, the beasts of 
the field and the winged creatures of 
heaven; above ali, Man himself—all have 
been pressed into their service, to carry 
them from sea to sea, and from shore to 
shore. Countless powers of Nature are 
incessantly at work to scatter the bless- 
ings of the vegetable world over the na- 
tions of the world. Almost one-fourth 
of all plants upon earth bear seeds that 
are provided with wings, parachutes, or 
other contrivances, by means of which 
they may be carried on the wings of the 
wind to distant regions. Every brook 
and every river, even a short-lived rain, 
carry a thousand plants to remote coun- 
tries. The great ocean itself, on its 
mighty currents, bears fruits and nuts 
from island to island, and every ‘coral 
reef in the South Sea is almost instantly 
covered with a rich, luxuriant vege- 
tation. 

New plants appear thus constantly, 
where they were formerly not found, 
whilst of the disappearance of vegetables 
there are but few isolated instances 
known. Thus, Egyptian monuments 
have in their quaint and well-preserved 
paintings, three kinds of sea-rose; only 
two of these are now met with in Egypt 
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or the adjoining countries; the third is 
not found there or anywhere over thé 
wide world. 

The most efficient agent employed by 
plants for their journeys is man him- 
self. History and science both teach us 
that the heated air, which, coming from 
the poles and rushing to the equator, 
there falls in with the great life-artery 
of the globe, and in a constant, almost 
organic current follows the apparent 
course of the sun from east to west, 
gives us the direction in which all life 
and motion proceeds upon earth. This 
great movement, no doubt as old as the 
globe itself, and yet the last known to 
man, is still going on; and whilst histo: 
furnishes us with a vast number of we 
authenticated facts, the present day ve- 
rifies and substantiates them more and 
more clearly. All good things, it has 
been truly said, come from the Orient. 

Plants also seem to have their common 
home in the East, from whence they 
have travelled and scattered in atl direc- 
tions, far and wide. We mean not to 
speak here of the first epoch in the his- 
tory of the earth, when islands rose out 
of a vast chaotic ocean, covered with 
plants which thence spread over the 
globe, wandering from the equator to 
the poles, and from high mountains to 
humble valleys. We speak not of the 
days when palm-trees and ferns were 
buried under the eternal snows of north- 
ern seas. Of those grand movements 
we have as yet too little positive know- 
ledge. But we can follow, in compara- 
tively modern times, the migrations of 
some plants, step by step, and we always 
see them travel from the rising towards 
the setting sun. Ooffee and tea, Sugar 
and cotton, bananas, and spice, all were 
first known in the far East, and have, 
from thence, slowly followed the appa- 
rent light to the West. Alexander the 
Great brought from his expeditions the 
broad bean and the cucumber to Greece, 
and flax and hemp are of Indian birth. 

Most important, however, for the life of 
man, and therefore his most faithful com- 
panions ‘in his own great journeys, are 
the grasses. It is these which mainly feed 
him and domestic animals. Tropical re- 
gions certainly produce the breadfruit, 
cocoanut and date, which support man 
spontaneously all the year round; but 
they are bound to and confined within 
small districts and cannot be transplant- 
ed. Providence, therefore, has endowed 
some grasses—and these the most essen- 
tial to man—with greater flexibility of 
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structure, so that he may carry them 
with him wherever he wanders. He is, 
after all, not the master of creation; he 
cannot at will alter the natural distribu- 
tion of vegetables, to suit his pleasure or 
to satisfy his wants. Hence he has been 
compelled to choose, all over the world, 
among the 4000 varieties of grasses which 
adorn our generous earth, some twenty 
kinds only, which will in one summer, 
in a few months, produce rich food, in- 
dependent of the dry heat of the tropics 
and the rigid cold of the North. It is 
they which mark the periods in man’s 
history; with them came everywhere 
civilization in the change from a wan- 
dering, pastoral life to the higher grade 
of permanent agriculture. Thus, the 
great phases of man’s history are written 
also on the green pages of the vegetable 
world. 

Ata very early period already these 
cerealia must have come from the Eden 
of God into the fields of man. Their 
subsequent path may be distinctly traced 
from nation to nation, but the unfathom- 
able antiquity of their first culture is 
clearly seen in the fact that, in spite of 
the most careful researches, the genuine 
natural home of the more important va- 
rieties has never been discovered. Their 
original source is wrapped in the same 
mystery which bides the first history of 
those domestic animals, that have ac- 
companied man all over the globe since 
his earliest migrations. They are, in 
in truth, homeless. After tracing them 
up through a few centuries, we reach 
traditions and myths only, which inva- 
riably point to the gods themselves as 
the first givers of these rich blessings. 
In India Brahma descended from heaven 
for that purpose, in Egypt Isis; Greece 
owed the gift to her Demeter, Rome to 
Ceres. The ancient Peruvians even had 
similar legends about the origin of maize, 
which the bold Spaniards, who invaded 
their ancient kingdom, found cultivated 
on sacred ground around the Incas’ Tem- 
ple of the Sun, at an elevation of 12,000 
feet above the sea. The ripened grain 
was solemnly sacrificed to their god or 
distributed among the people who as- 
cribed to it miraculous powers. But, 
setting these fables aside, both tradition 
and history point invariably to the East 
as the land from which these grasses first 
came. Myths even lose them on the 
high table-lands of Asia, where, it has 
been conjectured, a late and last rise of 
the land in distant ages, and a sudden 
elevation of mountains may have scat- 
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tered them so, that they can no longer 
be found even in thcir original father- 
land. Now they are met with only cul- 
tivated or run wild, and even sncient 
Sanscrit has no proper word for them, 
but calls wheat already food of ” :1bari- 
ans, thus indicating its Northwestern 
origin. 

Not all nations, however, can lay 
equal claim to the distribution of these 
noble gifts of nature. It is the Caucasian 
races alone who have caused the migra- 
tions of the most important plants from 
their original home, wherever that may 
be, to the four quarters of the globe. 
Europeans have, by degrees, transplanted 
to their own land all the characteristic 
plants of other races. They have fetched 
the finer fruits, the almond, apricot and 
peach, from Persia and Asia Minor; they 
have brought the orange. from China, 
transplanted rice and cotton to the 
shores of the Mediterranean and carried 
maize and potatoes from America to Eu- 
rope. But the influence of these races 
in changing the natural distribution of 
plants is even more evident in the colo- 
nies which they have established abroad. 
These they have endowed not only with 
their own vegetables, but also with those 
which would not flourish in Europe, but 
might thrive in more favored regions. 
Thus we find all European corn-plants in 
every part of America; the vine has 
been carrried to Madeira and the Cana- 
ries, to the southern parts of Africa and 
America; rice and cotton are raised in 
vast quantities in the United States and 
in Brazil; nutmeg and clove have found 
their way to Mauritius, Bourbon and the 
West India Islands, and tea is now cul- 
tivated in Brazil, India and Java. Other 
races have done but little; the Arabs 
helped to diffuse cotton, which the an- 
cients already knew in India, and later 
in Egypt; coffee, sugar and the date- 
palm; the Chinese have imported cotton 
from Hindostan, and the Japanese tea 
from China. 

The earliest grains known in Europe 
were undoubtedly wheat and barley, al- 
though even the oldest authors are at 
variance as to their first home. Charred 
grains of both are found in Pompeii, 
and pictures on the walls of the silent 
city show quails picking grains out of a 
spike of barley. The Bible, Homer, and 
Herodotus, already mention thein as 
widely diffused, and Diodorus Siculus 
even speaks of the belief entertained by 
many, that wheat grew wild in the 
Leontine fields and several other places 
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in Sicily. So certain is it that antiquity 
itself was at a loss where to fix the ori- 
ginal abode of these grasses; all refe- 
rences, however, point to India, and yet 
Humboldt tells us, that the varieties there 
found in our day bear unmistakable 
evidence that they were once cultivated, 
and have but recently become outcasts. 
The Spaniards carried wheat to North 
America; a negro slave of the great 
Cortes was the first who cultivated it in 
New Spain, beginning with three grains 
which he had accidentally found among 
the rice brought out as provisions for 
the army. At Quito, they show to this 
day, in a Franciscan convent, the earthen 
vessel which had contained the first 
wheat sown there by a monk, a native 
of Flanders, in front of his convent, 
after cutting down the original forest. 


The great Humboldt says justly, in con-. 


nection with this fact: Would that the 
names had been preserved, not of those 
who made the earth desolate by bloody 
conquests, but of those who intrusted to it 
first these, its fruits, so early associated 
with the civilization of mankind. Bar- 
ley, which Homer mentions as the food of 
his heroes’ horses, has at least this merit, 
that it is the most widely spread of all 
the nutritious grasses. It is known 
from the utmost boundary of culture in 
Lapland down to the elevated plains 
near the equator. 

At a much later period, rye was 
brought to Europe; at the time of 
Galenus it found its Way through Thracia 
into Greece, and Pliny speaks of it as 
having been brought from Tauria by 
Massilian merchants; in his day it was 
occasionally met with in the neighbor- 
hood of Turin. Serbian Wendes brought 
it in the seventh century to Germany, 
where Charlemagne at once distinguished 
its great importance, and wisely encour- 
aged its culture, so that it soon spread 
over the continent, and now sustains at 
least one-third of its inhabitants. This 
grass also was apparently found growing 
wild in the Caucasus, but more careful ob- 
servations have since shown that the pre- 
sumed originals were a different species : 
their stems were so brittle that they could 
not be threshed. More recently still, 
oats were brought to Europe from the 
East, and whilst in Greece they were 
only used as green fodder, Pliny already 
represents the Germans as living upon 
oat groats, a dainty which they have by 
no means abandoned since. 

Rice seems at a very early period of 
European history to have acquired no 
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small importance among the more widely 
diffused grasses. Hence we can more 
easily follow its gradual migrations from 
its home in India, tv which, even the 
Sanscrit name Vri points, and where 
the Danish missionary, Klein, believes 
that he found it growing wild, to vari- 
ous parts of the world. In the East, 
we know, it was from the times of an- 
tiquity the principal article of food; at 
the time of Alexander the Great it was 
cultivated as far as the lower Euphrates, 
and from thence it was carried to Egypt. 
The Romans do not seem to have known 
it. The Arabs, however, brought it after 
their great conquests in Africa, Sicily, 
and Spain to Southern Europe. North 
America knows it only since the begin- 
ning of the last century, but produces 
now a large proportion of all the rice 
consumed in the }id World. 

The New World claims maize alone 
as its own indigenous product among 
the nutritious grasses. But even this 
is not allowed without some opposition. 
Theophrastus speaks of a certain, pecu- 
liar wheat with grains of the size of an 
olive kernel, which came from India; 
and many believe that this cannot have 
been anything else but maize. They 
try to strengthen their position by the 
fact, that not one of the many carefully 
searching travellers in America, has ever 
yet found maize growing otherwise than 
cultivated or evidently run wild. Its 
names in European languages certainly 
refer it to the East. Germany and Italy 
call it “ Turkish wheat,” and the Greeks 
also point with their “ Arabic wheat,” 
to an Oriental home. 

It is almost cruel not to allow this 
continent the merit of being, at least, 
the original home of the potato, as is 
generally believed. It was said to grow 
wild in Peru, Chili, and Mexico, but 
learned botanists and careful observers 
have since ascertained that the tuber 
there found is not the common parent, 
but only a different species of the nume- 
rous genus to which the potato belongs. 
Another curious evidence is, that in 
Mexico itself, only quite recently at- 
tempts have been made along the coast 
to raise potatoes, mainly for the pur- 
pose of giving to Europeans in the so- 
called home of that most useful plant, 
the favorite vegetable of their own 
mother country. But alas! they have 
stoutly refused to grow any longer in 
the presumed land of their fathers, and 
every effort has so far signally failed. 

As every great good has its necessary 
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evil, and as every army of brave sol- 
diers is almost inevitably followed by 
crowds of stragglers and robbers, so 
man also has been compelled to take 
along with these eminently useful grasses 
their inseparable companions, a whole 
rabble of weeds, thorns, and _ thistles. 
Most of these, as now found in our 
fields, came, without doubt, with the 
cerealia. In still larger numbers, how- 
ever, and without the agency of man, 
certain other plauts attach themselves 
to the lord of creation, and follow him 
wherever he goes, and builds himself 
huts. These seem not to be bound to 
their kinsfolk, the grains and grasses, but 
to man’s own immediate home; they 
settle with never-failing punctuality 
around his house, near to his. stable, or 
luxuriate on his dunghill. Travellers 
can thus trace, as the celebrated Augus- 
tin St. Hilaire did in Brazil, by the mere 
presence .of weeds, even in the midst 
of a desert, the place of abandoned and 
utterly destroyed settlements. Stranger 
still is it, that the different races of men 
have different kinds of weeds following 
in their wake, so that a careful observer 
can in travelling see at once, by merely 
noticing the prevailing weeds, whether 
Europeans or Asiatics, Germans or 


slaves, Negroes or Indians have dwelt 


at certain places, It was not without 
good reason, then, that some of our 
Indian tribes called the common plain- 
tain in their language “the white man’s 
footsteps;” a simple but distinct vetch 
marks in like manner even now, long 
after the entire abandonment of the 
land, the former dwelling-places of 
Norwegian colonists in Greenland. His- 
torians, also, may thus learn yet many a 
lesson, even from weeds, as to the di- 
rection and length of the great migra- 
tions of the human race. One of the 
most remarkable instances of the kind 
is perhaps the almost universal disper- 
siun of the so-called Jamestown weed. 
It came at first from India, whence gip- 
sies carried it over the wide world, 
making constant use of its medicinal 
virtues and vices. They always kept. it 
on hand, and even raised it around their 
encampments, and thus it followed their 
trace from the far east to the far west. 
One peculiar effect of this migration 
in masses is, that certain plants, first in- 
troduced by man, have subsequently be- 
come so generally diffused, independent 
of his agency, as to displace in some in- 
stances the whole original flora of a 
country. The rich pampas of South 
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America have thus been overrun with 
the artichoke and peach-tree of another 
continent ; immense tracts are now coy- 
ered with these intruders from abroad, 
and rendered useless as pastures. Even 
islands have not escaped this fate. In 
St. Helena, original plants have almost 
entirely disappeared, and made room for 
those which have been brought there 
from Europe and Asia. In eastern Chi- 
na the population is so dense, and the 
culture of the soil so high, that, with the 
exception of a few water-plants in skil- 
fully-flooded rice-fields, all the plants 
which originally grew wild there, have 
been driven out. The whole land is now 
exclusively covered with grains raised 
by the hand of man, and the botanist 
finds, in the lowlands at least, not a 
single plant which is not artificially cul- 
tivated. : 

Some piants thus literally conquer a 
country and banish the native inhabi- 
tants; others disappear, not before ene- 
mies of their own race, but emigrate 
because of climatic changes. Palestine, 
which was once a land flowing with 
milk and honey, where the grape and 
the date abounded, is now utterly sterile. 
The spoiler is fallen upon her suammer- 
fruit and her vintage; joy and. gladness 
are taken from the plentiful field, and her 
plants are gone over the sea. Our com- 
mon clover has distinctly marked its 
travelling-stations ; requiring much mois- 
ture, it left Greece when her plains were 
scorched and withered; Italy could not 
hold it, after repeated devastations, when 
it made its way into Southern Germany ; 
from thence it is even now gradually 
wandering towards the moister regions 
of the North. No Pythagoras need for- 
bid his disciples now the use of the bean, 
for Egypt is no longer able to produce it. 
The wine of Mareotis also, that inspired 
the guests of Cleopatra, and whose praises 
Horace has sung in such graceful verses, 
grows no more. The conscience-stricken 
murderer would find no she‘ter, in our 
day, in the pine-forests of Poseidon, 
where to lie in wait for the guests that 
wandered joyfully to the great festivals 
of Greece; the pines have long since 
left the plain, with its hot, dry climate, 
and moved up to the cooler mountains. 

It need hardly be added, that all the 
finer fruits also, have come to us from 
the East. The precious grape, the cool- 
ing cherry, the pomegranate and the 
peach, in fine all the luscious gifts of 
Autumn, we owe to the Orient. Italy is 
not originally 
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« The land where the lemon-tree blows, 

In darker leaves bowered the gold orange glows,” 
for Seville oranges and lemons came to 
Europe only through the Arabs. The 
latter are not even found on the walls 
of Pompeii, and the common orange, 
which is a Chinese by birth, was brought 
to Europe first by bold Portuguese 
sailors. 

In Europe, these fruits lingered a 
while, were remodelled from their first 
rough shape, developed and refined, and 
then sent, ennobled in shape and quality, 
across the broad Atlantic. Here they 
have rapidly spread from State to State, 
and are even now on their way, through 
California, back to their original home. 
The day may not be far distant, when 
the youthful Union, which has already 
given grain back to starving Ireland, and 
loads the tables of the rich with the 
finest apples the world knows, may send 
its grapes and unsurpassed nectarines to 
ancient Persia, from whence Europe 
received the hard, unflavored peach. 
Strange it is, that as Europe has never 
returned any similar gifts for the many 
presents it has received from the East, 
so America also has given to Europe 
nothing in return for her many kind- 
nesses. For the whole rich blessing of 
our grain harvest; for the wholesome 
rice, the profitable cotton; for sugar and 
spice, oranges and pomegranates, all of 
which we owe to the Old World, we 
have sent back but two rather equivocal 
gifts. For smokers alone will be dis- 
posed to think the introduction of to- 
bacco a real, valuable present. A plant 
which affords no edible root, fruit, or 
other nutritious part, distinguished nei- 
ther by beauty nor by sweet odor; but, 
on the contrary, by a disagreeable sinell 
and taste, which produces, when eaten, 
nausea, vomiting and giddiness, and is, 
in large quantities or concentrated, even 
deadly poison—such a plant is surely at 
least a doubtfal gift. So it is with the 
potato, which has long been considered 
by its enthusiastic admirers an incom- 
parably rich gift of the West to the East 
but which now might easily be looked 
upon as the fatal fruit marking in the 
annals of history the first decline of Eu- 
ropean nations. 

But even tobacco is not accepted as a 
Western gift by all botanists. Although 
it is said that the Spaniards found it 
used in Mexico medicinally, especially in 
the treatment of wounds, and saw it 
smoked there, as the English did in Vir- 
ginia, still it was certainly known as 
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early as 1601 in Java and Obina, and 
there is good reason to believe at an even 
earlier date in China. Now, as tobacco 
did not reach Europe before 1559, when 
it was first used in Portugal—and, con- 
sequently, in Europe—as medicine, it 
may at least have been known in Eastern 
Asia long before the discovery of Ame- 
rica. Nature, moreover, seems almost 
desirous to avenge the unnatural move- 
ment from West to East by the rapid 
degeneration which marks the culture 
of both these vegetables in Europe. But 
even if maize really came from this Con- 
tinent first, if the Indian fig and the 
closely related agave, which now grow 
wild around the Mediterranean, and add 
so much to its picturesque scenery, have 
their true home in the New World, 
these two plants would still be the only 
ones that have ever travelled eastward, 
single and isolated exceptions to the 
great law of Nature, that plants, animals 
and men, all must travel towards the 
setting sun. 

This mysterious but undeniable move- 
ment is still going on. It proceeds, even 
in our day, on a grand and imposing 
scale, and essentially alters, from time to 
time, the vegetable character of whole 
countries, as they are newly discovered 
or newly settled. It shows us in indeli- 
ble signs the silent, irresistible force 
with which humble plants prescribe 
their path on earth to both the animals 
that feed us and the different races of 
men. For such is the strange relation 
between plants and Man: they are of 
paramount importance for his existence 
not only, but also for his welfare. It is 
little to say that they feed and clothe 
him, and that they enable him to sustain 
the life of those animals, from whom he 
receives in return not only food and 
comfort, but, what is incomparably more 
valuable, service, affection, and grati- 
tude! The cerealia have become the 
first, and most binding social tie between 
men, because their culture and prepar- 
ation requife vast labor and mutual ser- 
vice. As no society, moreover, can exist 
without laws, it may well be said, that 
these short-lived grasses are in truth the 
first cause of all legislation. Not with- 
out good reason, then, was it that the 
Romans called their Ceres not only a 
goddess, but also a legislator. 

To the careless observer, animals seem 
to be as permanent features in Nature 
as — Apparently the same sparrow 
picks up grains of wheat in the harvest- 
field that. robbed our cherries in early 
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summer, and the same game which our 
forefathers hunted, tempts us now in 
field and forest. 

It is, however, not so. The demoral- 
ized domestic animals, it is true, are 
nearly the same now that they ever 
were; the same sheep of whom “ Abel 
was a keeper,” sleep night after night 
on our pastures, and the “cattle on a 
thousand hills” rove now on our plains, 
But all nobler, higher life among animals 
moves restlessly round the globe. Here 
also there is an incessant going and com- 
ing, flying and pushing, an endless change 
of home, to exchange a used-up past. for 
& promising future. 

No class of animals, high or low, 
escapes entirely the general law of move- 
ment, and if we read occasionally of 
flights of storks and shoals of herrings, 
these are mere anecdotes, nothing but 
single, detached features of that un- 
wearied life which moves in grand and 
restless masses round the terrestrial 
globe. 

Of the earliest migrations of animals, 
even of those whom Man has bound up 
with his own existence, we know but 
very little. History, which tells us no- 
thing of man’s own first journeys, con- 
descends not to speak of beings less noble. 


We guess, rather than we know, that the 
domestic animals at least left their com- 
mon home in the great centre of all 
earthly life, Upper India, together with 


the first migrating nations. We con- 
clude this mainly from the fact that the 
races of men separated at a time when 
they were all shepherds. This we know 
from Language; for in all idioms the 
words relating to pastoral life are cognate 
words, whilst in other respects the rela- 
ticuship is far more complicated and dif- 
ficult to trace. A remarkable instance of 
this connection is the word “ daughter” 
in German, “tochter,” from the Groek 
Svyarhp, Which is in Sanscrit ‘ duhitri,” 
and there means “ milking woman,” be- 
cause we know that it was thé custom of 
all pastoral nations to leave the milking 
of the herd to the daughter of the owner. 
The animals themselves maintain a cer- 
tain connection with their first home on 
earth, for most of them have still some 
wild relations on the high table-lands of 
Middle Asia, where, in primitive fierce- 
ness, strength and beauty, they rove 
about, and race for hundreds of miles 
along the valleys to exchange exhausted 
lands for new rich pastures. 

Animals, like plants, travel occasion- 
ally by means of the various agents whom 
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nature herself places at their dispesal, 
The giant rivers of the earth, the Gan- 
ges, Congo, Amazon, Orinoco, and Mis. 
sissippi, annually float islands towards 
the ocean, covered with living inhabit. 
ants. Nothing is more common, than 
to meet out at sea, thousands of miles 
from all land, masses of fucus floating 
on the surface of the water, and serving 
as a resting-place for small shell-fish, 
unable to transport themselves by swim- 
ming, far from their native shore. Off 
the Moluccas and Philippines, sailors 
often meet, after a typhoon, with float- 
ing islands of matted wood, full of life, 
and covered with large trees, so as to 
deceive their eyes, and to endanger the 
safety of their vessels. Trunks of trees, 
also, are found drifting in the great cur- 
rents of the ocean, perforated from end 
to end by the larva of insects, and filled 
with the eggs of molluscs and fishes. At 
other times, they have been known to 
convey lizards and birds from land to 
land, and on the island of San Vincent 
there appeared once a huge boa con- 
strictor, twisted around a large, healthy 
cedar-tree, with which it had been torn 
from its home in the primeval forests of 
Brazil, and swallowed several sheep be- 
fore it could be killed by the astonished 
natives. The gulf-stream, it is well 
known, carried, more than once, dead 
bodies of an unknown race, with unu- 
sually broad faces, to the Azores, and 
thus contributed to the discovery of our 
continent by..confirming Columbus in his 
faith in the existence of a New World. 
Greenlanders and Esquimaux have even 
been carried alive across the Atlantic, 
and found themselves, to their amaze- 
ment, on the coast of England. 

Nor are these always individual jour- 
neys. Ourrents of air carry myriads of 
vegetable seeds, and with them countless 
eggs of insects and infusoria all over the 
world. To settle this formerly disputed 
question, a German philosopher, Unger, 
placed several plates of glass, carefully 
cleaned, between the almost air-tight 
double sashes with which he protected 
his study against the rigors of a fierce 
northern climate. Six months later, he 
took them out and examined the dust 
that had fallen on them through imper- 
ceptible cracks and crevices, with the 
microscope. The result was, that he dis- 
covered in the apparently inorganic dust 
the pollen of eight distinct plants, the 
seeds of eleven varieties of fungus, the 
eggs of four higher infusoria and living 
individuals of at least one genus! 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





TWO LITTLE STARS. 


WO little stars, at eventide, 
Rose in the azure, side by side, 
And ‘mid the glittering orbs on high, 
Floated serenely through the sky. 
They sparkled with a trembling ray, 
But rovingly pursued their way, 
Though others blazed, more brilliant far than they! 


The night stole on—bvt, with it came 

A sweeping storm, in mist and flame, 

Which hung with gloom the starry dome, 

And lashed the billows into foam, 

While like a phantom, stern and stark, 

Stretching its thin arms in the dark, 

Through the wild chaos tossed my trembling bark! 


The night wore on—the angry blast 

Had spent its fury, and was past, 

And gentle zephyrs wooed to rest 

The troubled Ocean’s heaving breast- 

When, far above, amid thé blue, 

As, one by one, the clouds withdrew, 

Those little loving stars came beaming through? 


And on they went, with rising force, 
Up to the zenith of their course, 
Till, in the Orient’s rosy light, 
Melted the shadows of the night; 
And then, with undiminished ray, 
Still side by side, they stole away, 
Lost in the glory of the coming day! 


Thus, dearest, onward, side by side, 
Through youth, the spirit’s eventide, 
Up to the night of Life have we 
Humbly fulfilled our destiny— 

And though around the rich and great 
Are glittering in far loftier state, 
Contentedly we share our lowlier fate! 


And thus, though storms may come and go, 
Shrouding with gloom the world below, 

Above the tumult, as we rise, 

In calm communion with the skies, 

Still be it ours, serenely bright, 

To bless the darkness of the night, 

Cheering the tempest-toss’d with heavenly light! 


And when, at length, each end attained, 
The zenith of our course is gained— 

As side by side those stars withdrew, 
Still riding in the brightening blue, 

Still beaming with unbroken ray— 

As gently may we glide away, 

In the effulgence of Immortal day! 
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MY THREE CONVERSATIONS WITH MISS CHESTER. 


OHAPTER L. 


I WAS at a party; where, is none of 
your business, and immaterial to the 
following relation. On second thoughts, 
however, as localization increases the in- 
terest of a narrative, I will say, at New 
York, in a Fifth-Avenue 3 

Perhaps it would be well to say some- 
thing introductory about myself. I was 
twenty-five—between you and me, fair 
reader, I am not so very much older 
now—tall, well-formed, strong and ac- 
tive, both mentally and physically, and 
an extensive and omnivorous reader and 
student. The only trait of my charac- 
ter which has any special significance, 
relatively to the matter in hand is, that 
I have a considerable endowment of 
that magnetic power used in throwing 
“sensitives,” as they are technically 
termed, into the mesmeric state, al- 
though I very seldom exerted it, and my 
possession of it was known, I believe, 
only to myself. Did it never happen to 
you, respected reader, when looking in- 
tently into a person’s eyes during con- 
versation, that you saw the thought, and 
even the very words, which passed 
through his or her mind, in comment or 
reply? The whole group of phenomena, 
of which that is one—embracing some 
classes of dreams, much mental action, 
animal magnetism, biology, the whole 
circle, in fact, of physico-psychological 
science—is, at this present writing, the 
most profound, comprehensively, multi- 
tudinously and variously related, the 
most promising, important and intensely 
interesting, and the least understood, of 
all the departments of human know- 
ledge. I wish I could stop to indicate a 
few of the complex and astonishingly in- 
timate ramifications by which this phi- 
losophy—the philosophy of the com- 
bined and reciprocal inter-action of 
mind and body, the wondrous march 
or border-territory whereon spirit and 
matter bear conflicting and contested 
sway—underlies and entwines itself with 
human interests and human actions. 
But that is not my present design; and 
for the narrator, especially, must hoc age 
be inscribed upon his pen. Mind this ; 
not that, nor the other. . 

The relevancy of these remarks con- 
sists in this, namely: that the few cir- 
cumstances which I propose to narrate 
are an actual exemplification of the 


working of the laws to whose existence 
and influence I have alluded. I have 
permission from the lady most inter- 
ested to record and publish them ; for, 
however insignificant in themselves, they 
will, at least, form some portion of the 
archives from which 4 fature generation 
is certainly to draw facts codperative in 
constructing a fabric of universal philo- 
sophy, more marvellous in architecture 
and more immeasurably magnificent in 
dimensions, than any the wildest dream 
hitherto figured by the loftiest human 
intellect. is splendor, however, is of 
course. Systems of actual truth, the 
work of the All-powerful—as their aw- 
fal vastness unveils itself before human 
eyes—must as much transcend the beauty 
and the size of the one-sided little elabo- 
rations of human minds, as the unimagi- 
nable splendors of evening clouds excel 
the blue and yellow dabs of that land- 
scape-goat of a “ paintaster,” Skumble; 
as the great palaces of the heavens sur- 
pass the ecclesiological glories of the 
Wooden Gothic. 

I had selected, according to my cus- 
tom, a corner, from which I was making 
my ordinary use of the company, viz.: 
studying their lives from their faces, and 
working the detail of expressions and 
postures into connection with the pre- 
existent mass of mental philosophy, 
whose acquisition and arrangement had 
been my study for years. 

All the usual varieties of young men 
and women passed in review before the 
uninteresting person in the corner. I 
was not dressed in fine raiment, wore 
no gloves, was not known as a “lion,” 
known, indeed at all, to only two or 
three besides my cousin, the daughter 
of the house, and only very slightly 
known even to them and to her. So, 
nobody stopped to talk with me; and, 
as I had arranged with cousin Ellen to 
let me alone, save when I should ask to 
be introduced, I had a fair. opportunity 
for my secret espials. It was a curious 
and entertaining spectacle, when rightly 
viewed. First, I generalized my eye- 
sight—if the expression be allowable— 
and gazed upon the moving mass before 
me, without reference to any particular 
individual. This, especially during the 
dances, furnished 4 droll spectacle. 
Such another may be observed by gaz- 
ing in the same general manner at a 
church, all waving with fans, like a 
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flock of great butterflies over a bed of 
gay cabbages, on a hot Sunday in sum- 
mer: and another, more decided in 
character, by observing the simultane- 
ous nutations of heads, fingers and arms 
in an orchestra. These effects are dif- 
ferent from that of a band of marching 
men; for the entire body of these last 
moves forward by rhythmic progres- 
sions, while in the cases just instanced, 
the company considered together, is sta- 
tionary; and the rhythmic movement 
of individual limbs and instruments 
throws only an atmosphere, as it were, 
of ordered motion over the whole. 

I threw out of consideration the bodies 
of the dancers, and only observed their 
heads. A strong volition of a few mi- 
nutes’ duration enabled me entirely to 
lose the remembrance of bodies, and to 
free myself from the sensations coming 
from the sound of the music; and so, 
from the silent motions of the dancers, 
and the accompanying expressions of the 
faces, in quadrille dances especially,— 
there arose before me a spectacle of such 
intense absurdity that I was forced to 
break off my occupation to avoid an ob- 
trusive laugh. I was beholding only 
faces, it will be remembered, as solely 
as if I had been looking at heads cut off. 
The expressions upon nearly all of them 
were of intense solemnity. Nearly up- 
on a level, they bobbed up and down in 
couples and fours ; swam about, cocking 
themselves oddly to one side or to the 
other; turned towards each other in 
the alternations of rest, and gibbered 
slightly ; anon, launched forth again up- 
on the inane vagaries of their solemn 
mummery. I nearly layghed aloud, brt 
ceased gazing; and, forthwith, grew an- 
gry. Apish phantasms of silly sport, 
the winking, wiggling heads were a fair 
representation of the earnestness with 
which the “first circles” bury them- 
selves in the mindless frivolities of 
lite society. Iwas angry that the ob- 
servances of fashion should be so much 
regarded, even by the brainless nobodies 
who gabbled and fluttered before me; 
and with a most expansive and ardent 
aspiration after the Apotheosis of La- 
bor, I left the dancers to their aimless 
evolutions. 

Then I made a similar experiment up- 
on the heterogeneous volume of sounds 
that arose from the social hubbub of the 
rooms. Not listening to any single 
voice, I regarded only the clacking, clat- 
tering rattle that flowed turbulently up 
from so many voices, mingled with the 

VoL. v.—10 
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monotonous dance-music of the two 
German fiddlers, the harpist and 
who officiated as orchestra. e din 
was stunning. It -was as if the English 
language had been torn into ragged 
scraps and fragments, and vo- 
ciferated at the utmost possible speed, 
and entirely at random, by the’ whole 
company. Now and then a shrill la 
or one or two connected words lou 
articulated, jumped up from the ro’ 
average of the co noise. The 
harsh fiddie-notes darted and streamed 
up and down among the tumult, like se 
many vocal squibs; and the harp and 
piano were scarcely audible. A minute 
or two of such listening satisfied me, and 
I returned to my invidious business of 
watching my neighbors. 
A flaxen-hai and flaxen-mous- 
tached dandy, whose unnaturally slender 
limbs, cased, secundum artem, in skin- 
tight pants, would almost qualify him 
for the workhouse under the vagrant 
laws, as “having no visible means of 
support,” stood “ diddling” (é. ¢., imitat- 
ing the movements of a wretch in an 
ague-fit), after the approved — 
and expending washy conversation 
washier smiles upon a female counter/ 
part. Two or three city damsels, very 
much alike, all having the fair complex- 
ions, slender forms and large fringed 
so common among ae 
uties,—were giggling an ttering, 
in the enjoyment of that fluent ladies’ 
‘talk so incomprehensible and unattaina- 
ble to us stupid and slow-tongued men. 
Two or three wizzled antiques of the 
same sex mumbled sourly together upon 
a sofa, Several fat mothers conversed 
in awful conclave, on the other side of 
the room; and in the middle, the vary- 
ing dances wove their interminable tan- 


gle. 

With her back towards me, so near 
th'at I could almost hear her words, stood 
a tall young woman dressed in black, 
with magnificent shoulders and arms, 
with raven-black hair of great fineness, 
lergth and volume, and a dark but 
culiarly transparent complexion. She 
was surrounded by several gentlemen, 
whom she seemed at no loss to entertain, 
at least so far as to bear her fall:share in 
the conversation, and in the commerce 
of wits, whatever they might be; for 
there seemed to be in the circle much 
laughter, though not of the pleasantest 
sort. As I watched the group, I saw 
one and another of the gentlemen’s faces 
redden, when the others laughed;. one: 
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or two grew preternaturally sober, and 

ietly left that part of the room. The 
lady’s noble head, haughtily set upon her 
neck, moved now and then with an almost 
imperceptible gesture of disdain or 
anger. I quietly drew a little nearer; 
not to listen to the conversation, but to 
observe the heads. The faces of the 
men were all foolish and conceited; and 
they were, as it happened, all fair-haired. 
Although I could not see the lady’s face, 
yet the dark masses of her hair and 
dress, and the height and volume of her 
head, her self-possessed attitude, the 
minute gesture of which I spoke, and the 
short and keen replies which she shot 
about, rendered the contrast of charac- 
ters, as she stood among the young men, 
extreme and striking. 

She < jood talking with her retinue for 
a considerable time; and afterward with 
others who approached. I observed her 
steadily and intently, watching her head, 
her temperament, her form, and her de- 
meanor. All were faultless; at least, 
even with a sufficiently critical disposi- 
tion, and much experience in estimating 
= ical, physiological, and psycho- 
logical characteristics, I could not see 
anything to change. I did not, however, 
as I said, see the front of her head. I 
gazed and gazed, until I became absorbed 
in my contemplations, and in considering 
their consequent and collateral reflec- 
tions, my meditations eventuated in a 
profound reverie, of a dim and unde- 
finable character. All my thoughts, at’ 
first, seemed centered upon the indi- 
vidual lady at whom I had been looking. 
But I lost track of them ; and it seemed, 
afterward, as if I had entered into a 
state resembling that which Asiatic 
ascetics believe they can attain by un- 
ending reiterations of their sacred name. 

I was aroused from entire forgetfulness 
of time and place, by some sudden and 
uncomfortable sensation, which made me 
for an instant suspect that I had been 
struck, although I could not say where. 
Upon this unceremonious recall of my 
fagitive wits, whatever its nature might 
be, I looked again at the fair object of 
my speculations ; and with such a feeling 
as if I had not seen her for a long time. 
For the sudden change from abstracted 
reverie of intense contemplation, to 
mere ordinary intuition, was quite great 
enough to cause the requisite break in 
the current of my consciousness. The 
strange beauty, for some reason or other, 
was blushing deeply—at least it is im- 
probable that so brilliant a color would 
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incarnadine her neck, and not her cheeks 
and brow. Deeply she blushed for some 
unknown reason, and almost immedi- 
ately she moved away, without turning 
her head, saying something which [ 
could not hear, to a distant part of the 
room. 

I recurred to my cogitations upon the 
flitting figures before me, but still my 
thoughts recurred to the “ dark ladye.” 
I felt certain that she must be well worth 
acquaintance. It could hardly be possi- 
ble that one evidentiy of so remarkable 
natural endowments, should not present 
a rare study for the philosopher—espe- 
cially for the philosopher in living minds. 
I desired to complete my new discovery. 
My snug corner became dull. [ left it; 
and edged and twisted about the lofty 
rooms, pretending great need to arrive 
at some point in advance, which, like the 
beetle with buttered horns, I carried for- 
ward as I went. Up and down I wormed 
about; sometimes looking earnestly at 
the other side of the room in general; 
sometimes peering with emphasis at a 
feigned something among the closely 
crowded male and female shoulders 
around me; until, after making a good 
deal of trouble, and many skilful evolu- 
tions, I unsuspectedly established myself 
to my satisfaction, en écheloy and to the 
front of my unknown. Thus, I was in 
better luck than before, in my philoso- 
phical pursuit. For while I was as well 
hidden from her as before, by the dense- 
ly aggregated and moving mass of the 
crowd, a skilful adjustment of my opera- 
tions would preserve me from annoying 
her, while I could study her face and 
gesture-language to much better advan- 
tage. 

Of her face, the lower haif was perfect 
but not peculiar, unless for the firm clo- 
sure of the full lips. The eyes were 
large, black, and deep-set. The eye- 
brows fell with an unusual slope at the 
outer end of the eye. The forehead rose 
high above, full and steep, like an intel- 
lectual man’s forehead; and in those 
portions which would be its four angles, 
were it a parallelogram laid athwart the 
face, fuller than any I had ever observed. 
And in looking, again I glided into deep 
and concentrated musings; and again, 
from a state of profound reverie, I was 
aroused by such another shock as I had 
felt before. Again I gathered together 
my scattered thoughts; and as soon as 
I had retraced their lost clue up to the 
passing moment, again I looked toward 
the dark beauty who had so ‘much at- 
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tracted me. She had changed her posi- 
tion, and was looking another way ; but 
again, whether from some casualty of 
conversation, or from having noticed 
my persistent gaze, she was blushing. 

Beginning, now, to be actuated by a 
desire to obtain by conversation the 
complement of the scanty knowledge 
with which mere exterior observation 
had supplied me, and thus to secure some 
satisfactory acquaintance with one who, 
I did not doubt, possessed unusual gifts, 
I forthwith resorted to Cousin Ellen. 
From her I requested an introduction to 
my fair unknown; at the same time in- 
quiring in general as to her name and 
condition. She was, Ellen said, a Miss 
Irene Chester; the daughter of a farmer 
in one of the small sea-port towns of 
Fairfield County, Connecticut; an assist- 
ant teacher in one of the city schools; 
an old schoolmate of hers, cousin Ellen’s; 
here in society for almost the first time, 
but already making quite a sensation; 
nicknamed ‘The Two-edged Sword,” 
from the keenness of her repartees; al- 
ways a strange girl; invited on the 
ground of the school-fellowship, having, 
I think, been Ellen’s room-mate; perhaps 
not known at all in city society, be- 
yond Ellen’s immediate circle; of great 
conversational talent, a student, a reader, 
and otherwise accomplished. _, 

These last, namely, the study, reading 
and accomplishments, a trifle unsettled 
me; for ladies with those recommenda- 
tions usually gabble and dabble, but little 
else. Yet I took comfort from the 
omen of power in the nick-name, and 
persisted. 

Miss Chester heard my name and the 
recital of my cousinship to the pretty 
hostess, with considerable frigidity ; 
looked me clearly in the eye as I accosted 
her, and waited, apparently under the 
influence of some dislike or disinclination 
to speak, for me to begin. 

These cool receptions are very much 
more adapted to vivity one’s anger than 
one’s intellect. I burned in inward 
wrath and outward speechlessness, for a 
minute or so; then suddenly adopting a 
resolution, I drove away the rage, as- 
sumed as pretty a simper as I could mus- 
ter, and ventured to remark, with an 
air of great interest and qd flatter myself) 
a well executed “ diddle,” 

“It’s very fine weather, Miss Ohes- 
ter.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Unusually crowded rooms this even- 
ing. How tiresome it is to squeezed up 
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manne so many disagreeable vulgar peo- 
e! 

“Do you think so?” said she, with a 
sort of glimmer in her eye. “If it is so 
disagreeable, what made you come ?” 

‘* Self-denial,” answered I, “is health- 
ful for the soul. And aside from that 
excellent reason”—here I rather exagge- 
rated my simper and my diddle, to the 
young lady’s evident disgust—“I must 

ave had a presentiment of pleasure 
reserved for me, in the acquisition of 
so delightful an acquaintance as Mise 
Chester.” I accompanied the last words 
with a culminating grin, and as silly a 
bow as I could contrive. 

“ Are you acquainted with me?” she 
asked, with a curious observing expres- 
sion of eye and of lip, as much as to 
say, “behold here a new and strange 
variety of baboon.” 

I sniggered after the most approved 
style, and answered with the fashionable 
euphuistic dialect, at which I could ea- 
sily see that Miss Chester’s disdain and 
anger were flaming almost unendurably, 

“ He, he, he! Ah flattah meself that 
I am competent to-elucidate and analyze 
charactahs at short notice. But you 
must be weary with standing so long. 
Pahmit me to wait upon you to the téte- 
a-téte opposite; and if you will allow 
me, ah shall be exceedingly delighted to 
fahnish you a specimen of my powshs 
in that line.” 

“By all means, sir,” said Miss Chester. 
“T thank you.” 

So we sat down. 

“‘T must make one preface,” said I. 
“T presume that a young lady of Miss 
Chester’s talents and information ” (ano- 
ther disdain-provoking bow from me), 
“is aware that such observation as I 
have been able to make, cannot reveal 
what modifications circumstances and 
occupation may have engrafted upon 
your original character. Permit me, 
therefore, to ask that you will just tell 
me what and where your life has 
been.” 

“Not one single syllable,” returned 
she, with evident pleasure in a short 
refusal. ‘You pretended to an ac- 
quaintance with me, and offered to 
prove it. And now, when it comes to 
the trial, you already begin to feel about 
for such scraps and hints as you may 
hope to coax out of me, after the usual 
fashion of fortune-tellers. I thought it 
would be so. I don’t believe you now 
yourself, and to pretend to know me, 
whom you never saw before, and pro- 
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bably never will again! How should 
you? And why should you?” 

“T know this, at least,” said I, quiet- 
ly, and dropping my baboonery, “ that 
you are quite angry, and that you have 
acquired a sudden and immeasurable 
contempt for me. Is it not so?” 

“ Yes,” said she, promptly, and with 
inconsiderate but full sincerity; for she 
spoke in answer to all my conversation 
and manners, up to my last question. 
Then she started, and looking at me in 
hasty alarm, and reflecting what her 
answer had been, added, “No;” for she 
comprehended for the first time the in- 
dications afforded by the new tone of 
the query. 

“Hot and cold,” I replied. ‘“How- 
ever, both answers are right. No mat- 
ter for the apparent inconsistency. 
Deeper thinkers than either of us have 
decided that truth may oftentimes best 
be presented by the assertion of incom- 
patible extremes.” 

“T think you are correct,” said Miss 
Chester, “ but I don’t know how you 
could tell. However, as to that notion 
about presenting truth, it behoves to be 
careful lest the poor creature perish 
between its two incompatible bundles 
of hay. Well, sir; now, if you will 
please commence the proof positive of 
acquaintance ?” 

“ Yes.” I scanned her face a moment, 
and added, “ You do not like to attend 
eburch.” . 

“T do, too,” she replied, hastily. “ You 
are wrong there.” 

“You are glad to think so,” I said. 
“But think.a moment. I do not mean 
that you dislike religious services. But 
does not very much of the church choir 
music displease you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And the prayers—were you never 
perplexed with a tzoublesome feeling 
that somehow they were not your 
prayers ? 

And the sermon—I am sure you have 
often shocked your friends by staying 
at home and reading one, when they 
were sure you ought to have been at 
“church.” 

“Pshaw!” said Miss Chester, “you 
found that'out from cousin Ellen.” 

“Not at all. I stated the particular 
fact merely as one phase of a character- 
istic which ramifies into many mani- 
festations. You are what is sometimes 
called ‘ original ’—I mean slow of belief, 
and independent in reasoning. You 
examine doctrine and precept for your- 
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self. The rapid statements of a sermon— 
of any oral discussion of a subject, do 
not satisfy you. You want to examine, 
to compare, to weigh. That accounts for 
your preferring to read sermons rather 
than to hear them. In general, you 
dislike lectures and public addresses, on 
whatever subjects; and in general, you 

refer to read on them rather than to 

ear. As to the prayers, you are wrong 
to allow. yourself in the feeling, though 
I am right in stating it to you. The 
dissatisfaction is owing to your defect 
of sympathy, either with congregation 
or preacher. If you would abandon 
yourself to a generous participation in 
petitions which are only such as uni- 
versal petitions must of neeessity be, you 
would reap good from the prayer. The 
music, not to speak of its usual wretched 
execution, is unpleasant to you, as a dis- 
honest pretence of praise, offered usually 
by the irreligious and profane lips of 
persons who chant hymns to God, not 
because hymus overflow from hearts 
full of love, but because in their indivi- 
dual cases, the laryngeal membranes and 
tissues possess unusual motive and vibra- 
tory power. You see that my observa- 
tious are merely individual corollaries 
from the premises of honesty, good ob- 
serving and reflecting faculties, and 
musical temperament.” 

“Tt appears, then,” said Miss Chester, 
“that your acquaintance is one not of 
very long standing, and hypothetical and 
extemporaneous to an extreme.” 

“But have I not spoken truly ?” 

““ Yes, I believe so,” said she, “ al- 
though the things you say are such, as 
for some reason or other had not been 
articulately presented to me exactly in 
that way. I hardly knew them, if at 
all. And what is more,” she added, 
“with a troubled look, “I do not like 
to be so easily read. I had thought my- 
self safe in unintelligibility.” 

“ While,” I rejoined, “ you fancied that 
nobody else had got beyond ‘baker’ 
and ‘ shady.’” 

*“ Excuse the long word. I will plead 
the privilege of my pedagogy for that, 
though. But as to your discoveries; I 
see that things which I certainly never 
told to anybody, are known outside of 
my own mind. The more I think of it, 
the less I like it.” 

“ But you should not dislike truth,” I 
said. 

“The truth is not to be spoken at all 
times. Nor is it always best or neces- 
sary to have it known even.” 
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“ Perhaps not,” I answered. “ But I 
will proceed with my analysis.” 

“No,” said Miss Ohester, hastily. 
“You have said enough already. I—— 
You”—— 

“One single remark let me make, 
however,” I answered, and I now looked 
steadily into eyes that did not endure 
my gaze. “Just one thing. You do 
not despise me any longer. And you 
are half afraid of me, and the rest, I fear, 
is dislike.” x 

“*T won’t tell you anything about it,” 
she replied, with an alarmed sharpness. 

“Very well; quite as well;” I rejoin- 
ed. “A good observer is like a good 
arithmetician. He proves his work as 
he goesralong; he does not need to look 
for ‘the answer in the book.’ But let 
me ask you if you play chess?” 

“I do. Not much; but I am very 
fond of it.” 

“Will you give me leave to come and 
play a game with you?” I asked. 

I had permission; and thus our con- 
versation ended for the evening. 

Itis no part of the design of this plain 
statement of facts, to produce any dra- 
matic surprises. So I will plainly say, 
that by this time I was exceedingly de- 
lighted with my new acquaintance, and, 
indeed, to all intents and purposes, 
thoroughly and suddenly “in love at 
first sight.” 

But as to the nature of her opinions, 
in regard to me, except for the briet 
synopsis which I had mentioned to her- 
self, and which, also I was confident of, 
in respect to my estimate of their kind, 
but not of their degree, I could form no 
guess. But respect is much. - 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Miss CuEstTER, in truth, was almost 
my ideal, in point of personal attrac- 
tions; namely, the embodiment of health 
and strength, under the lovely feminine 
limitations imposed by the laws and 
gracete lines of womanly beauty; and I 
elt a certainty which long observation 
and study in pSychology and physiology 
might justify, that her mind was worthy 
even of a nobler casket, if such an one 
were imaginable. The fine hair, so in- 
scrutably dark; the deep liquid eyes, 
whose unfathomable irises seemed, as I 
gazed into thein, overflowing as redun- 
dant fountains into the clear white eye- 
balls; the dark and clear transparency 
of skin, demonstrated (a rare conjunc- 
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tion) quickness and endurance, not bodily 
only, but intellectual. The great volume 
of the head, the noble lofty forehead, the 
height of the upper cerebral region, 
wre as surely her intellectual excel- 
ence; which, in such a character as 
hers, must have been sustained and de- 
veloped by the severe ty os of her 
work as a teacher. For, although the 
fact is seldom recognized, and indeed 
little known, no occupation on earth 
furnishes so comprehensive, invigorating, 
and symmetrical an exercise for the ma- 
turing, or matured mind, as the quiet 
and neglected business of “ teaching 
school.” And although disagreeable 
conclusions might seem s by 
the sharp words which I was certain she 
had distributed plentifally to the amiable 
youths, my predecessors in conversation, 
of which she had given me a specimen 
or two, and of which, the surname she 
had acquired might be reckoned a bod- 
ing omen, yet they pleased me. For the 
wretched dandies richly deserved them. 
And how natural was it, for a strong 
and clear mind like hers, fall of noble 
thoughts and the power to live them 
out, to be kindled into sparkling and 
blazing anger at the witless drivel of the 
butterflies she crushed! Moreover; I 
remembered with keen delight, how the 
wrathful contempt which my simulated 
folly had provoked, faded out forth- 
with, as soon as I spoke true and clear 
thoughts to her; how her maiden pride, 
so pardonably and beautifully lofty and 
outspoken, when she felt that her inter- 
locutors dwelt in a sphere far below her 
—when she flashed lightnings of scorn 
down upon their puny heads from the 
ethereal air of her own inaccessible and 
uninvaded realm of thought—had fled, 
abashed ; how with truthful and maiden- 
ly honesty infinitely more lovely than 
her beautifal anger, and which was the 
basis, to me reflecting upon it, of deep 
delicious musings, she had recognized in 
me an intelligence honest and like her 
own, in kind at least, even if (which I 
never doubted) her womanhood had 
clothed her with the great womanly pre- 
rogatives of deeper intuitions and more 
untathomable enthusiasms. _ And that 
she was a true woman still, and not a 
mannish unsexed truant from her right 
life-limits, I knew; first, because I had 
seen so plainly—and I revelled in the 
remembrance, not from selfish pride of 
power, but becanse the fact vindicated 
to myself # claim of near relationship to 
such a noble soul—because I had. seen 
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80 plainly how she consented to respect 
ny masculine prerogative of self-con- 

ent and aggressive intellection; and, 
second, because it was only with such 
instinctive frankness, and with such 
sweet and close-following recoil into re- 
luctance, that she recognized my bold 
appeals to her own interior consciousness 
a sadden invasion of her own realms 
of silent thought—where she had before 
sat, sole empress, 


“In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


Such thoughts burdened me in daily 
dreams; and the current of my studi- 
ous life, before flowing steadily on in 
reading and thought, now spread itself 
out in wide, quiet expanses of reverie ; 
reflecting infinities of sweet thoughts, 
but flowing onward no more. I was 
‘“‘deeper than ever plummet sounded,” 
in (i flattered myself), a reasonable, 
noble, and beautiful love. 

After two or~three fruitless calls, 
made, to my great disgust, when Miss 
Ohester happened to be out of town, or 
otherwise employed away from home, 
I succeeded ir finding her at leisure for 


the chess game which she had promised 
me. 


I was shown, that evening, into a well 
farnished parlor; and in a few minutes 
Miss Ohester entered, dressed, as usual, 
in black. She greeted me as if I had 
been an old acquaintance. 

“Yes,” said I, “that is right. We 
are acquainted, are we not? In fact, old 
friends ?” 

“In some sense,” she replied, ‘it 
certainly does seem as if-I had known 
you @ long time; or rather, as if you 

known’ me a long time, for I don’t 
feel as well acquainted with you as you 
do with me. You read thoughts with 
an ease which frightens me.” 

“ Where the fountain is so clear,” I 
said, “it is no wonder that its depths 
are searched. Turbid and muddy thoughts 
would have shamed your mind into a 
cloudy secretive fear. But that would 
have revealed its own story, too.” 

* ] believe,” said Miss Chester, “ that 
I won't talk any more mental philosophy 
with you. But here is our battlefield. 
I suppose I might as well surrender 
without a summons, if it were not for 
the shame. §o I challenge you to the 
course with sharpened spears, as Ivan- 
hoe did his wicked enemy, Brian de 
Bois Guilbert.” 

“I accept the challenge, but not in 
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the spirit of De Bois Guilbert. *And in 
token that I bear you no ill-will, I offer 
= the right hand of a foeman’s friend- 
ship.’ 

She hesitated almost imperceptibly, 
but took the offered hand with a smile. 
I had offered her mine, indeed, that I 
might touch hers again, and I think 
some conscious or unconscious percep- 
tion of it withheld hers. _ 

“Now, then,” said I, as I held her 
hand a moment, let it go, sat down by 
the table, emptied the chessmen upon 
the board, and quoted with assumed 
ferocity, ‘‘ Death to the Huguenot! Fa- 
got and Flame!” 

Miss Chester replied promptly. 

“But the braggart retreated more 
sad than he came. There’s a Roland 
for your Oliver, sir. Still, your random 
shot told, for my mother was of a Hu- 
guenot family from the south of France, 
which came over to this country about 
1690, and settled near New York, when 
John Jay’s ancestors and so many more 
good men and women fled out of France 
to escape the dragonnades.” 

“Indeed? But now please tell me 
where you found the quotation with 
which you answered mine ?” 

“Tf I can remember, certainly. And 
where did you get yours?” 

I reflected a moment. “It is mere 
‘flotsam,’ I suspect—a splinter from 
some half-read m, floating among 
miscellaneous is of hurried reading. 
I declare I can’t locate it. Stay, I'll 
tell you. No.” And I had to give it up. 

“Pm not so honest as you,” said Miss 
Chester. “I have tinkered my line—it 
is a sort of transfer from Walter Scott’s 
‘Search after Happiness.’ The last two 
lines, you know, are 


‘And the king, disappointed, in sorrow and shame, 
Went back to Serendib as sad as he came.’ 


“T think I caught it by the jingle at 
the end, as one might a rattlesnake by 
the tell-tale. Excuse the pun, please. 
The requisite alteration I extemporized.” 

By this time the battle was ranged. 
Miss Chester, by lady’s privilege, having 
the white pieces, and I the bloody red. 

I invited her to the attack with as 
much politeness as did the Colonel of 
the English household troops his French 
adversaries at Fontenoy, and with more 
literature; for I challenged again in 
verse— 

“ Charge, Chester, charge!” 


“For shame!” exclaimed my fair foe, 
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laughing however, “to pervert and 
parody right and left'in that way! I fear 
you don’t reverence anything, sacred or 
profane. I won’t begin, now, ualess the 
lot shall decide it so.” 

By lot the first move fell to me. 

“[ don’t know” said I, scanning Miss 
Chester’s face, “* whether to attack you in 
an ordinary or an extraordinary manner. 
Let me consider. You like ghost stories. 
I shouldn’t wonder if you specially en- 
joyed Poe’s marvellous imagination “ The 
Fall of the House of Usher.” 

She laughed. “You are right, I de- 
clare. Do you?” 

“T do, indeed. So, seeing that you 
take such delight in things ‘strange and 
vague,’ I will treat you to a chess open- 
ing of that precise description.” 

And I moved, king’s knight’s pawn 
one. 

In giving a cursory account of the pro- 
gress of the game, I cannot of course ex- 
pect to make myself understood in detail 
by untechnical readers. But the game 
of chess’ is one whose combinations and 
varying fortunes can perhaps be more 
readily represented by illustrative phras- 
es drawn from the language pertaining 
to departments of life and action not 
merely lusory, than any other transaction 
so insignificant as a sedentary amuse- 
ment. I shall therefore pause a little for 
an explanatory excursus. 

The main series of evolutions of a 
game of chess may very aptly be narra- 
ted in phrases applicable to a military 
campaign. There is the same set of ma- 
terial conditions; namely; an area for 
combat, invasive and defensive; a given 
force to command; main points of at- 
tack and defence; centres of operations; 
and necessity for intricately adjusted 
combinations of effort, for in both cases 
each separate corps or soldier must sub- 
serve some leading purposes, immediate 
or remote, or both, and must also 
strengthen his neighbors without imped- 
ing them. The strife is decided by the 
same conditions in the opponents, viz., 
equality or inequality of force, or of skill, 
or of both. And the same qualities of 
mind are required; clearness of percep- 
tion, longanimity, boldness, decision and 
perseverance. 

Having premised thus much, I may 
more intelligibly proceed to state that 
the move with which I commenced 
my game was the first step of-a plan of 
campaign like that of Fabius the Delay- 
er; &@ movement designedly insignificant, 
upon my own flank, designed to induce 
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the enemy to deploy rapidly and un- 
wisely and so to lay her positions open 
to some deadly attack when the game 
should be in mid career. I intended to 
hold my centre troops close around my 
king, and to carry on my attack and de- 
fence from the sides of the game, allow- 
ing my opponent what is usually sup- 

the decisive advantage of occupying 
all the central open field, as the sly old 
Roman I mentioned, who “lurked and 
wandered in the bailiwicks” of Apulia 
and of Latium, lying close among the 
hills, watching Hannibal, and waiting for 
chances to annoy him. 

The game progressed asI expected; 
and in truth, much more so, too. For 
Miss Chester’s forces had been ma- 
neeuvered more skilfully than I had pre- 
sumed upon; indeed she was the only 
lady player J] ever saw who marshalled 
the mimic ranks with a man-like and 
purposeful decision and force of combi- 
nations. My plan, like an illogical argu- 
ment, seemed likely to develop itself only 
to its own confusion. My deceitful Fa- 
bian policy, allowing my opponent time 
and space to construct an impregnable 
array, had cramped up my own hosts 
within a 5 so limited as to prevent 
me from developing their power any- 
whither. It seemed likely that (in a 
“ chess point of view”) I should be slain 
— and motionless, like a rat in & 

ole. 

But it was not merely the difficulty 
of my chosen course of play, either, that 
prevented the operation of my combi- 
nations. I had been struggling hard to 
pose attention w ally to my 
game; for, as a good player and a genu- 
ine. lover of chess, Pvrorred to be 
beaten. My sexual pride, moreover, re- 
volted, in spite of philosophy, against 
being beaten by a woman, and I experi- 
enced much repugnance, also, at the 
prospect of sharing the undesirable sen- 
sations of that disingenuous machinator 
commemorated by Shakespeare as afford- 
ing special delight to beholders— 


-———*“ The knavish engineer 
Hoist by hig own petard.” 


Therefore I strove to centre my mental 
powers upon the analytical and mnemo- 
nic operations mainly valuable in chess. 
But, for the first time, I could not do it. 
At one move after another, I caught my- 
self gazing at Miss Chester, instead of at 
the pieces, and my thoughts intensely 
occupied in retracing the occurrences of 
the evening when I first met her. The 
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violent efforts I made to discontinue this 
irrelevant occupation, must themselves 
of course have used much of the power 
which I could otherwise have bestowed 
on my game; and their ill-success, again, 
left more and more of their power to 
expend itself upon unreasonable and ab- 
surd reverie. But so it was, and I could 
not prevent it. The time which I should 
have occupied—which Miss Chester did 
occupy—in planning and combining, I 
used in gazing at her, as she leaned in 
steady study over the table; in gazing, 
not merely with the close attention to 
curves and forms which, nevertheless, 
artistic knowledge and experience did 
cause me to use; but with that mere 
rapture of contemplation with which we 
look at what is grand and perfectly mag- 
nificent, even to the satisfaction of our 
ideal of perfection. She nearly surprised 
me at it, once or twice. I escaped by 
quickly dropping my eyes, not altogether 
ingenuously, I fear, upon the board. 
Nor, had she been disposed to critical 
observation, could the fact have escaped 
her that something prepossessed me. 
For not only did such evasions cause my 
cheeks to tingle, but they were followed 
by particularly asinine proceedings in 
my conduct of the game. For, having 
wasted the minutes which should have 
found me a strong move, in dreams, I 
then, ashamed of further delay, moved 
not only unpreparedly, but with the 
additional blindness of embarrassment 
and anger. 

, We had played without remark, Miss 
Chester studiously and I morosely or 
abstractedly, for nearly an hour. It was 
only the slow development consequent 
upon the line of play which I had adop- 
ted, which kept me from being check- 
mated before. But at last I thought 
that I discovered the inevitable impen- 
dency of check-mate in five moves. I 
waited to study the position fairly, and 
instead of that, fell off into unseasonable 
and profound meditation. I can hardly 
assert that I was precisely in the volun- 
tary exercise of my ordinary-mental fac- 
ulties, such was the extreme of my ab- 
straction. At least I quite forgot, for 
the time being, my place and my occu- 
pation, in dreams of delightful memory, 
and delightful, though groundless, vati- 
cination. But these were suddenly shat- 
tered into destruction by a spasm or 
blow which vibrated in some mysterious 
way through all the chambers of my be- 
ing. I looked up, and was astounded. 
Miss Chester stood erect before me, her 
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large eyes dilated, and her breast heav- 
ing with anger and fear; and the red 
blood crimsoning her fair face, her fair 
neck, into a deep blush. 

“How dare you,” said she, rapidly and 
angrily, ‘use such a power over me? 
This is the third time that——. But you 
may understand that even if you have 
it, you can never subject me to it. Did 
you not understand that the will of your 
subject must be subdued, or surrendered ? 
If I were not able and willing to defy 
all you can do, I promise you I would 
have left you without a word, So often 
—in my own home, too!” 

In utter extremity of surprise, I too 
arose. She had spoken as if profoundly 
convinced of some pernicious attempt 
designedly made by ne; but what her 
precise belief could be, I wondered, and 
had to answer nearly at random. 

“Would you believe me,” I asked, 
“under any sanction?” 

“She replied hesitatingly, “I don’t 
know” —— 

“T swear to you,” I said, “ before 
God, that'I never entertained the most 
distant wish or purpose in respect to 
you, which could displease, or should 
displease the proudest or noblest woman.” 

She stood yet hesitant in angry beauty. 
Even where truth is intellectually be- 
lieved, it is often not felt until some cor- 
roboratory circumstance be furnished. 

“ You know it is so,” I added, earnest- 
ly, “I know you saw how unexpected 
your words were to me.” ; 

“TJ did;” she answered. “I sawit. I 
believe you. But it was natural, you 
know, to be indignant.” 

‘But I don’t know, either,” I replied. 
‘*‘ There is something here which I don’t 
half understand. And you must let me 
talk with you about it. Let me lead 
you to the sofa.” 

She sat down, and I sat, unrebuked, 
near her. ‘“ What do you mean,” I con- 
tinued, “by speaking of ‘the third 
time ?’” 

“ You know,” she answered, half sus- 
piciously, as if thinking that I pretended 
ignorance, 

“T think I partly do; but I want to 
be certain.” 

“ Don’t you recollect,” said Miss Ches- 
ter, “that you treated me in the same 
way, twice, the otherevening? And be- 
fore you had spoken to me, too?” 

““] remember well,” said I, “ being 
twice surprised myself, by some one 
striking me a severe blow, as I supposed. 
And I acknowledge that I looked much 
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and often at you. But, to-night, it must 
have been your anger, I think, that 
struck me. At least, I saw that you 
were angry. I say struck. But it was 
not a blow. It was something like a 
spasm; or, indeed, uot that either; a 
sudden and powerful repellent force ex- 
erted upon me, and operating, it seems 
to me, now that I consider it, neither 
on my body nor my mind. But I don’t 
understand it at all; although I confess 
to you——.. But tell me, please, what was 
the sensation that you experienced? For 
it seems to me that you have been agi- 
tated much more than I.” 

“ You magnetized me,” said she; “or 
tried to. Don’t you know what that is?” 

“Yes. I know what that is, perfectly 
well. I know that I have some power 
of that kind. But I have never met 
with any phenomenon like these which 
seem to have occurred, in respect to you, 
and certainly have appeared in respect to 
myself. Please tell me plainly all about 
it. For there are, I think, many things 
which I can learn from you; and I shall 
be right glad to learn.” 

I spoke with two meanings; if, in- 
deed, I needed any instruction in the 
love-lesson which I was intuitively learn- 
ing from my beautiful companion. 
Whether she saw both of them, I do not 
know. But she blushed as she answered, 

“T will tell you just what happened to 
me. You know what the sensation is 
which indicates the coming of psycho- 
magnetic power from some person other 
than one’s self?” 

“ No, indeed,” i replied; ‘“ that is, 
unless these three curious, sudden re- 
buffs, if I might call them so, which I 
have felt lately, were such. In truth, I 
have perhaps an Peg arse keen hor- 
ror of coming under any such influence. 
I have often thought, that if I should 
find any person ‘magnetizing’ me, I 
would kill him, as surely as if it were 
necessary to prevent him from cutting 
my throat.” 

“ Yes. Then you can understand,” 
said she; “how justifiably I was dis- 
pleased when I found you trying to mag- 
netize me.” 

** Don’t you believe me yet?” I asked, 
“T do most solemnly assure you that I 
had not the remotest intention of the 
kind. If I did it, it was entirely and 
most innocently involuntary.” 

“Do you mean to say,” returned Miss 
Chester, now apparently much surprised, 
but incredulously, “ that you did not un- 
dertake to put my volition into a state 
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of subjection to your own, either this 
evening or the other?” 

“ Most assuredly I do,” I answered. 
“ Did I not tell you so before? I never 
used any such power at all, except to 
relieve one feeble person from a head- 
ees king F 

speaking, I grew angry. For now, 
for the first See F undansaied what was 
the suspicion that Miss Ohester enter- 
tained of me, viz.: that I had endeavored 
to make myself master of her will, by 
taking advantage of her susceptible nerv- 
ous temperament. So I myself now 
spoke further; ard disdainfully and 
wrathfally. 

“ And since you yet think that I pro- 
posed so vile and devilishly wicked a 
snare as to rob a woman of the control 
of her own spirit, I do well to be angry. 
I will not even deny the base accusation. 


_ Believe it, if you can. And good by to 


ou. For I denied it, and truly, before. 

either shall any one have the oppor- 
tunity of disbelieving me twice, if I can 
prevent it.” 

So I was departing in haste, and in 
bitter anger and disappointment—anger 
at being so unworthily s ted—dis- 
appointment at the death of wild baseless 
hopes, unjustified, and, truly, almost 
unborn. 

But she saw then—her feminine in- 
stinct admonished her—that I spoke in 
most entire trathfulness. And she re- 
called me; saying, ‘“‘ Don’t go. I believe 
you, now, most fully. I did not under- 
stand you before, or I should have 
believed you before.” 

And when, in my overpowering and 
deaf wrath, I strode unlistening into the 
hall, and was departing in speed, like a 
true and kind friend, she stopped nie. 
For she stepped promptly between me 
and the door; and as I lifted my angry 
eyes upon her, hardly seeing anything, 
indeed, through the turbid tumults 
unendurable passion that raged within 
me, she laid her fair hand upon my vee 
and detained me with gentle force. 
she lifted her clear eyes to mine, and 
looked upon me with such grieved and 
deep surprise, that I was ai and 
ashamed to appear before one so pure 
in such unlovely fury. 

“You must not go. away so angry. 
Oome back. I will tell you a good rea- 
son for my suspicion. You positively 
shall not go away so unjustly angry at 
me. 

“‘ Miss Chester,” I replied, in shame as 
sudden as my wrath. had been, “I will 
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stop, if you will promise to forgive my 
foolish passion.” 

“Yes; certainly.” Then, seeing that 
I was disposed to reduplicate apologies, 
she continued; “ Don’t say a word about 
it. We don’t, either of us, I believe, 
quite understand the other, yet.’ But 
when I have told you what I wish, you 
may depart, if you will, either to return 
or not. I do not expect to retain friends 
long.” 

She spoke sadly. Nor was her sad- 
ness needed to induce me to remain, for 
my own displeasure was born of sorrow. 
So we sat down again. 

“The reason of which I spoke,” she 
‘said, “is simply this. I have before this 
time, narrowly escaped from one who 
sought to exercise over me the power 
which I supposed you were seeking to 
use. 
self any farther?” 

“* No, indeed,” I answered. ‘“ But why 
did you speak of not retaining friends 
for any long time?” 

“ Because I never sought to. I can- 
not expect fuller measure of liking than 
such as I have meted out to others,” 

I couid not deny the justice of the 
retribution. I made no answer, and 
there was a short pause. Then, recoi- 
lecting*a former part of our conversa- 
tion, I asked again for an account of her 
own sensations at the time when she 
had supposed me attempting to bring 
ma under a magnetic subjection to my 
w 


. “I doubt very much,” said she, “ whe- 
ther the words exist for describing it. 
For several years I have read and talked 
much on this new philosophy of the 
mind and soul; but all the terms are 
vague, transferred from former uses 
into the present one; unsuitable, they 
fit like an empty crabshell to an oyster. 
So I can hardly tell you what it is. It 

ins, however, with a sensation which 
I can hardly describe, as I said, as to its 
precise nature—a general consciousness 
of relations or sympathies offered or 
obtruded from outside of one’s own 
being; and this consciousness of mere 
relation proceeds and intensifies and in- 
Gividualizes, until the threads or web of 
the medium of connection weave thicker 
and thicker, and gather up into a cord 
passing directly to the person acting; 
and then that person becomes recognized 
as so acting. I don’t mean that there 
is any actual cord, or material, or trace- 
able road or way opened between the 
parties. I use the expression as the 
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best practicable mode of representing 
the train of sensations. One thing moro 
will finish all I can tell. You remember 
that story of Heinrich Zschokke, in 
which the somnambulic lady recognizes 
so disgustfully the gross animalized 
character of the Italian prince, her 
wooer ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The story is truthful there. There 
has always been, when I have felt the 
sensations I describe, an almost imme- 
diate revelation of that kind. It has 
seemed to me, though I mast use words 
in the same vague representative sense 
again, that those who approached me in 
that way were unhumanized into beasts. 
Their personality seemed to change and 
degrade. Their souls departed. The 
force of their life was a mere animal 
efflux, first imperceptibly alloying the 
stream of influence which they rayed 
forth, but rapidly predominating until 
I was inexpressibly shocked by the con- 
sciousness of the innate brutality of 
such minds. I don’t think I can state 
the experiences more intelligibly, though 
I have spent much time in meditating 
on them. I almost doubt whether, in 
the present state of scientific nomencla- 
ture and research, the conditions for the 
classification of this department of know- 
ledge exist.” 

Miss Chester ceased. “ Allow me,” 
said I, after a little thought, “to ask you 
a supplementary question or two. Was 
it not the bestial ness of the pow- 
ers, which you felt, which aroused in 
you the resisting horror of spasmodic 
volition, which freed you at once from 
the vile influence?” 

“Yes,” she replied; “I feel sure that 
it was.” Then I asked, once more, with 
many doubts, and a most painful sinking 
of the heart, like that which assails a 
rash leaper, who doubts for an instant, 
in mid air, whether he shall reach the 
other side of the chasm—for I staked an 
unmeasurable hope or sorrow upon the 
chance of the single question—almost 
desperately I asked, although I was cer- 
tain that I had looked and longed in pure 
freedom from any low desire—‘* Are you 
sure that it was that same. disagreeable 
surprise and disgust which caused you 
to recaloitrate so violently against the 
influences which seem to have gone 
from me to you~” 

“T cannot be quite sure,” roturned 
Mise Chester. “I repel every approach 
of the kind as soon as I can distinguish 
the individual making it. And I now 
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undergo so painful an agitation when I 
become aware that I am within such a 
sphere—such a keen apprehension of 
dangerous neighborhood, and so quick an 
anger—that I no longer stop to analyze 
the elements of whose operation I am 
conscious. But,” she added, looking to 
the further side ‘of the room, “I do most 
fully believe that the thing happened 
without il] intention on your part. Is 
not that enough ?” 

‘ Perhaps so, if it is all you can say.” 

Then a thought occurred to me, that 
I would contrive to have this test ap- 
plied; forI cared for no risk. I would 
know, if I were unconsciously impure, 
that it was so; and purity myself. { did 
not for a moment doubt the reliability 
of ag strange insight. And I contin- 
ued— 

“ But I want leave to visit you again, 
and to read you one passage from a fav- 
orite author of mine, which I am sure 
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you will like. And, in return, I shall 
ask you for some music.’ 

“ But I have not told you that I could 
play. You have found it out by some 
queer method, I am sure. What was 
it?” 

“T observed, a8 you drummed upon 
the table, that you played triplets and 
thirds with your left hand; and only a 
pianist or organist would do that.” 

“Tt is right,” said she. “I will furn- 
ish such music as I can.” 

I was so bold as to ask her to seta 
time four my next visit, which she did; 
and I was about departing, when she 
reminded me that our game of chess 
was yet unfinished. I hastily assured 
her that my interest in that game had 
altogether disappeared, when I had dis- 
covered the five-move mate ; that I “ re- 
signed the game,” and challenged her va 
another, at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. And so I departed. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





GLIMPSES OF FRENCH LIFE.*~-THE RESTORATION, 


W* imagine that none of our readers, 
but those who have travelled in 
Continental Europe (and not all of these) 
can form a clear conception of the rapid 
and the radical change which so impor- 
tant an event as a revolution makes in 
France. We on thisside of the Atlantic, 
accustomed to our homely jog-trot sort 
of life, are utterly without the means to 
frame an idea of the conmrplete change 
that event makes, in the twinkling of 
an eye, among a people like the French ; 

nay, it is so far removed from all of our 
habits of thinking and of acting—so dif- 
ferent from all of our experience—that 
when we attempt to depict the scene, we 
incur no little danger of being as ridicu- 
lous as the well-known blind-man whose 
pride was to boast that he had fuund out 
what scarlet color was like, and who, 
when pressed at last to explain his diseo- 
very, said it was like the clangour of a 
lou "trumpet. 
tween our respective races makes it hard 


The great difference be-. 


even for one on the theatre of the 
events, to do more than to observe them, 
and without being in all cases able to 
detect their connection and their causes: 
of a truth, he witnesses them in very 
much the same manner as he sees the 
Fakir of Ava, or the Wizard of the 
North, execute their tricks. The rabbit 
was in that box and the watch in this 
hat, yonder box was empty, and now it 
contains rabbit and watch; but how this 
change was effected he cannot under- 
stand, for it is in total opposition to all 
his experience. 

The changes wrought by the Coup 
d@’ Etat of 1851, and the Revolution of 
February, and ‘the Revolution of J uly, 
were assuredly startling; in a sin 6 
night, many social and political ci 
disappeared for ever, like the frozen 
highway over the public ford, when the 
spring’s breaking up dissolves it: but 
none of these approached the change 
which took place when, after the retreat 
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from Moscow, and the battle of Water- 
loo, the Empire fell. We have, with M. 
Vernon’s aid, endeavored to exhibit some 
sketch of the Empire. Let us now, with 
the same resources, strive to place before 
our readers 2 picture of the Restoration. 
A horde of Rip Van Winkles poured 
into France, who, since the “son of 
Saint Louis ascended to Heaven,” had 
slept (but for the extreme hardships and 
the daily toil many of them had endured 
during their long emigration from their 
native 7 rather than lived in the ob- 
scurer hamlets of some obscure German 
Duchy or Electorship. They had culti- 
vated a sedulous ignorance of ‘* Monsieur 
Buonaparte ;” they effaced all the events 
which had taken place since the Revolu- 
tion and down to the proclamation of 
Louis XVIII., they were persuaded the 
good old days of their forefathers, blessed 
with every feudal privilege, had return- 
ed, and, during the first days of the Res- 
toration, some of the more ardent ad- 
herents of the House of Bourbon were 
as hypocritical as the dowager peeress 
M. Michelet’s instances in his history, 
who, met on the gala staircase of the 
Palace of the Tuileries, by one of her 
old friends, like her an émigrée (as these 
self-exiles were called), was stopped in 
her congratulations by the former saying, 
with a contemptuous shake of the head: 
“ Ah! but it don’t smell like Versailles!” 
They returned to France as though they 
were marching into a conquered coun- 
: the purse of Fortunatus alone could 
have satisfied all the pecuniary claims for 
indemnity made on the government. 
Monsienr le Ministre wrote one of them 
to the Count de Pradel, the Director 
General of the Royal Household, under 
the Count de Blacas: “I beg you to re- 
pair as soon as possible my pecuniary 
losses; I give you my word of honor, my 
income now is only five thousand dollars 
a year.” The streets were filled with 
carpet warriors, accoutered in the ridicu- 
lous old military habits, who ignored the 
existence of any great warriors but Tu- 
renne, Condé, and de Saxe; these irre- 
sistible subjects for caricature were soon 
ridiculed in every print-shop window, 
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while some of the officers of the Grand 
Army amused themselves with dressing 
as Voltigeurs of Condé’s army, and going 
to Tortoni’s to breakfast, and walking on 
the thronged Boulevards, to the unspeak- 
able amusement of the passers: but these 
officers were punished for their temerity, 
and it is said that one of them, meeting 
an old émigré in a complete costume of 
Voltigeur, the day he left prison, said: 
** You are very imprudent to wear such 
a costume: they put me in jail for a 
month for wearing just such another!” 

Literature, which had slumbered, if 
indeed it were not stifled during the 
eventful days of the Empire,* revived 
with a singular rapidity. 

The fields of literature had long lain 
fallow. Revolutions—those political tor- 
nadoes—had completely laid waste the 
country; the nation had, as-it were, to 
begin again their existence; the fences 
were to be rebuilt; the roads cleared of 
the huge trees which rendered them im- 
passible; the houses were to be again 
rooled. Perhaps it would be justice to 
attribute this dearth of literature rather 
to the French revolution than to Napo- 
leon, and to mathematical studies. 

Be this as it may, the return of the 
Bourbon family certainly gave a wonder- 
ful excitement to literature, and to the 
fine arts. The mangled warrior was no 
longer the hero of the drawing-room. 
The bulletins of the army were not now 
the favorite daily reading of the public. 
A new arena was open. Other battles 
were to be fought—combats not less glo- 
rious, not less contested, not less intel- 
lectual, than those of Austerlitz, Maren- 
go, and of Jena. A parliament was 
open. The nation was present at all of 
the debates by the dextrous reporters. 
The city of Paris, with all that it con- 
tained of beauty, of rank, of intellect, 
were spectators of these contests of 
peace. The victor’s name was on every 
lip, every drawing-room talked about 
him, every tongue complimented him. 
The newspaper rose from the rank of a 
mere chronicler, to the post of a coun- 
cillor and of an advocate. It became 
an estate in the nation. Many drawing- 





* Our readers will remember that the greater part of the writings of Mme. de Staél and M. de Chateau- 


briand were published by foreign presses, 


We have deemed it just to give M. de Lamartine’s description of 
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Nothing can depict, to those who have not felt it, the proud sterility 


of that epoch. They regarded calculations and strength, numerals and the sabre, as containing everything. 
It was an universal league of mathematical studies against thought and poetry. Numerals alone were free, 
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were the chains of the human understanding. 
This, like almost all epigrammatic writing, rather exaggerates the 
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evil tendencies of the Empire ; but on this very account, it is perhaps the best suited to give us, distant 
——— conceptions of the effects of the imperial rule: exaggeration makes remote objects more per- 
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rooms became literary parliaments, where 
the aspirant for literary honors read his 
poetry, or declaimed his tragedies, or 
anticipated the publication of his his- 
tory; the drawing-rooms of the Count- 
ess Baraguay d’Hilliers, of Madame de 
Lacretelle, of Madame Angier (the wife 
of the Perpetual Secretary of the French 
Academy), of M. Campenon, and espe- 
cially of Madame Ancelot, were cele- 
brated by the brilliancy of their literary 
evenings. M. de Lamartine, and M. 
Victor Hugo soon appeared in all the 
splendor of their genius. It was not a 
jong time before the excited war of the 
Classics and the Romantics, gave a new 
vigor to the passion taken in literature. 
French literature, too long cooped up 
with the narrow thought that there was 
no world without its field, had become 
acquainted with all the literatures of 
Europe; nearly all the master-pieces of 
foreign authors were translated into 
French, and inquisitive students explor- 
ed all of these new mines. 

David, who had long ruled the dictat- 
or of painting (the just reward of the 
immense service he had rendered art, by 
saving it from the decline it was men- 
aced by the imitators of Boucher and 
Watteau), David’s school of art was at- 
tacked by Gros, Prudhon, Gericault, 
and Eugene Delacroix, who, by works 
which are now celebrated, urged the 
claims of color in opposition to the 
rank David had given to drawing. As 
under the Restoration, religion again 
occupied the place from whence it had 
long been dethroned ; in the general de- 
sire to give it all its wonted pomp, music 


was not forgotten: Chérubini and Le-_ 


sueur organized the royal chapel, and 
provided the best musicians, the finest 
voices, and the most gifted singers of 
Paris to interpret the religious music. 
M. Auber then gave those promises of 
his musical talents, which have been 
more than fulfilled. It was not long af- 
terwards before Rossini came to Paris 
with all those operas now familiar to 
every ear from St. Petersburgh to Can- 
ton. Nor should we forget that it was 
at this time that Boieldieu’s genius reach- 
ed its maturity, and gave the world Za 
Dame Blanche. ; 

M. Veron tells us also that a real revo- 
lution took place in dresses, and a great 
deal of advantage was gained from the 
hints suggested by the Russian and Prus- 
sian uniforms: the ridiculous short- 
waisted coats and dresses disap 
for a more healthy and a more beautifal 
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fashion. ‘‘ We borrowed from the Eng- 
lish, in 1814,” says he, “a new art to 
France, newer than is generally thought : 
the art of cleanliness. Persons were - 
well @ressed and perfumed under the 
ancien régime, but during the worst days 
of the Revolution, and of °98, clean 
hands made you suspected. From the 
first days of the Restoration, cleanliness 
was understood and practised. Human 
nature was respected and honored; man 
was no longer, asthey said, food for can- 
non (chair @ canon). I am far from 
pretending that in a single day the pub- 
lic meurs changed from vice to virtue ; 
but the scandals of license gave place to 
an observed decency, and to the severi- 
ties of prudery; nay, they even went to 
elegance; yellow gloves became fash- 
ionable and indispensable in the drawing- 
rooms, and in the boxes and stage- 
boxes.” 

M: Veron is not less happy in describ- 
ing the Restoration. He depicts to us 
the entry of the Allied Armies into 
Paris the 20th March, and his own sen- 
sations at meeting a Cossack holding the 
horse of a Russian officer, and the gal- 
lantry of the Czar Alexander, replying 
to some ladies who waved the Bourbon 
colors, and exclaimed: “ Vive Alexan- 
der! if he gi es us our Bourbons!” 
“Yes, ladies,” replied the monarch, 
“you shall have them again. Vive 
Louis XVIII., and the pretty ladies of 
Paris!” The Emperor of Russia at that 
time became the guest of the Prince de 
Talleyrand, at whose house the Provi- 
sional Government of the day met, 
the Emperor of Russia presiding over 
their deliberations. It was there the 
“spoils” were distributed to the “ vic- 
tors,”"—a very delicate office, for, as is 
always the case, where one was satisfied, 
an hundred were discontented; let us, 
however, instance one laughable inci- 
dent, which (with others) relieved the 
monotony of discontent, and which is 
too good to be lost. The distribution of 
offices and decorations having been made 
upon the principle inculcated by the old 
saw, “charity begins at home;” all of 
Prince de yn os immediate friends 
were well for, except the Abbé de 
ris. who by some epacan a been 
orgotten. Every post was except 
the Grand Ohaneellorship of the ion 
of Honor ; it was given to the Abbé de 
Pradt, who cpr | hastened to 
take possession of his official residence ; 
he was met at the threshold by an old 
usher, whose appointment dated from 
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some time early in the Empire; he threw 
open all the doors before the new Grand 
Chancellor, and bowing profoundly, said 
to his new master: “ Mon General, you 
have but to command—yonr ord€rs shall 
be obeyed!” We learn from M. Veron, 
the history of the celebrated mo¢ attri- 
buted to Charles X., at that time Mon- 
sieur: “Nothing is changed in France 
—there is only one Frenchman more!” 
The evening of the entrance of the 
Count d’Artois (Monsieur) into Paris, 
the 12th April, 1814, there was a recep- 
tion at Prince de Talleyrand’s; the lat- 
ter asked if Monsieur had said anything. 
Receiving a negative answer from those 
who had accompanied Monsieur, he said, 
“He must be made to say something. 
Beugnot (a-gentleman present), you are 
aman of talents, go into my study and 
make us a mot for Monsieur.” M. Beug- 
not took a candle and went into the 
study: he twice returned to the draw- 
ing-room with some phrases which were 
rejected ; a third time he returned to the 
study, and in a short time he re-entered 
the drawing-room with an air of tri- 
umph, exclaiming: ‘‘ Nothing is changed 
in France—there is only one Frenchman 
more.” The company applauded it, it 
was printed in the morning papers, and 
it has become historical as being the ex- 
pression of the thoughts of Monsieur, 
while, in reality, it was only the expres- 
sion of the opinions and of the wishes 
of the frequenters of the Prince de Tal- 
leyrand’s drawing-room. At this mo- 
ment, Paris, with the inconstancy of en- 
thusiasm which has now passed into a 
proverb, was fevered with delight at see- 
ing its ancient dynasty again in the Pal- 
ace of the Tuileries; every evening, 
songs and dances were improvised under 
the Palace windows; in the theatres 
unanimous audiences demanded the 
Bourbon songs, of Vive Henry IV., 
and Charmante Gabrielle ; all the mem- 
bers of the Royal family visited the se- 
veral theatres in state, and were receiv- 
ed by the audiences with an uncontrolla- 
ble enthusiasm. The first and the most 
remarkable of all these performances 
was at the ThéAtre Francais, where the 
crowd was so dense, they at one time 
broke past the ticket-takers, and a great 
many people entered the theatre without 
paying; the prices of seats in the pit 
were twenty-five dollars—we mean the 
prices asked by and paid to the speculat- 
ors who had bought up the pit tickets— 
the _ price was forty cents. At sev- 
en o’clock precisely, the Duke de Duras, 
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first gentleman on service, appeared 
alone in the royal box and sitteaats 
The King! The entrance of the king 
and the royal family excited the live- 
liest emotion in the house. For a quar- 
ter of an hour there was nothing but 
tears and frenzied cheers; Racine’s Bri- 
tannicus, and Alex. Duval'’s Les Hérit- 
ders, were the pieces performec. Ac- 
cording to the old ceremony, two actors 
with wax candles in their hands re- 
ceived the king at the door, and escorted 
him to his box; when the royal family 
retired, Talma (who had played in Bri- 
tannicus) was one of the actors who es- 
corted the king to the door; the king 
said to him: ‘* Monsieur Talma, I have 
been very much pleased with you, and 
my opinion is not altogether to be dis- 
dained, for I saw Lekain play very 
often.” ; 

These haleyon days were soon inter- 
rupted by clouds, and soon the political 
ocean was again tempest-tossed. How 
the storm ended by throwing the House 
of France again an exile on a foreign 
shore, is freshly remembered by our 
readers, notwithstanding the four revo- 
lutions which that country has since un- 
dergone. The people and the soldiery 
were animated with the same implacable 
hate of the Bourbons; ever in the Garde 
Royale, this aversion existed to a so 
great degree that the Guards exhibited it 
among themselves on every occasion: 
when in the games with cards in their 
barracks they had to count eighteen 
points at piguet, they invariably used 
the obscenest word in the French lan- 
guage. At the translation of the re- 
mains of the murdered Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette from the old Cemetery 
of the Madeleine to Saint Denis, the 
crowd of persons that were assembled 
along the route of this funeral procession 
insulted all the persons that were in it, 
and, when, by an accident, the decora- 
tions of the funeral car became engaged 
in one of the swinging lamps, at that 
time the only lamp used to light the 
streets, the cry of A la lanterne/ that 
cry of the worst days of the Reign of 
Terror, was raised. Our readers ma: 
remember that this was the cry wit 
which the populace would engage their 
leaders to hang by the ropes which sup- 
ported the swinging street lamp (a lan- 
terne) any person whose hands were too 
clean, or whose clothes were too elegant 
for their democratic tastes. During the 
whole period cf the Restoration, secret 
societies covered France; almost every 
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person was a conspirator. Oarbonarism 
(as these secret societies were called) had 
its ventes, or lodges, in all the colleges, in 
the learned professions, in the scientific 
bodies, among the literary mon: in a 
word, everywhere, and especially in the 
army. All of the most distinguised men 
belonged to it; let us content ourselves 
to instance General de La Fayette, M. 
Guizot, M. Thiers, M. Arago, M. Lafitte, 
M. Casimir Perier, M. Odillon Barrot. 
“People conspired,” says the Duke de 
Rovigo in his memoirs, “on the kerb- 
stones at the street corners, and nobody, 
unless indeed the ministers be excepted, 
was ignorant what was going on.” There 
were fifteen matured and publicly ex- 
posed conspiracies during the. Restora- 
tion, and M. Veron gives new and inte- 
resting details about them all. We rise 
from reading them with the conviction, 
that during the whole course of their 
career (great as their mistakes confessed- 
ly are), the Bourbons were much more 
sinned against than sinning. They co- 
vered with honors and with favor all the 
imperial generals who did not publish 
themselves as enemies to the throne. 
They nobly forgave all their enemies. 
And yet, as we have said, they were sur- 
roanded with conspirators: General Ber- 
ton, the chief of the Saumur conspiraci 
never missed a Sunday’s reception held 
by the king and the princess, and when 
the Duke d’Angouléme went into Spain, 
nearly every one of his staff officers was 
@ conspirator against his family’s throne. 
If we cannot find the space to lay before 
our reader even a sketch of all of these 
conspiracies, neither. can we consent to 
pass by without mention the story of the 
four sergeants of Rochelle. 

A sergeant-major of the 45th Regi- 
ment of the Regular Army, while in 
garrison in Paris, in 1821, had been ini- 
tiated to carbonarism by a law student. 
He, in turn, created a vente in his regi- 
ment, and, in the first place, received as 
members of it a soldier named Lefévre 
and a sergeant named Goubin. After a 
while, the vente incredsed in numbers. 
The 22d January, 1822, the 45th Regi- 
ment quitted Paris to go to La Rochelle, 
A quarrel with some of the Swiss Guards 
in Orleans separated Bories from his 
comrades during the route, Suspicions 
had been excited. Bories opened his 
mind at Poitiers to Sergeant-Major Chou- 
let, who informed the colonel of all that 
had passed, and he ordered that Bories 
should be lodged in the house of a retired 
officer, who professed to be an enemy of 
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the government, and to whom he was 80 
imprudent as to confide his position and 
his hopes. 

At Niort, his comrades accepted a 
dinner offered by the liberal party, and 
at it they expressed themselves so freely 
as to compromise themselves. When 
Bories reached La Rochelle he was sent 
to the city jail, from whence he was 
taken and sent to Nantes, where General 
Despinois, the commardant of the divi- 
sion, wished to interrogate him. This, 
his unexpected departure, placed the di- 
rection of the vente in the hands of Ser- 
geant Pommier, who was not capable of 
this office. While Bories was going from 
La Rochelle to Nantes, the Saumur plot 
was atiempted to be carried into execu- 
tion, and failed, and Lieutenant Delon 
and General Berton (the chiefs of the 
Saumur plot) reached La Rochelle. De- 
lon embarked with one of his friends, 
Lieutenant Moreaa, for Spain. Berton 
remained in La Rochelle. He regarded 
the situation of La Rochelle as excellent: 
it was a sea-port, the seat of a central 
civil vente which was supported both by 
other civil ventes, by the 45th Regiment, 
and by two battalions of infantry quar- 
tered in the Ile de Ré; La Rochelle wasa 
rallying point, and a point of refuge to 
which the sea remained always open. 
Berton opened communications with 
Pommier, and enjoined him to be pre- 
pared to act. Pommier assembled the 
carbonari of the 45th Regiment in an 
inn, about a quarter of a league distant 
from La Rochelle. He informed them 
of the presence -of General Berton, 
and communicated to them the orders 
he had received. A Oe pr gge 
named Goupillon, insisted that they 
should act at once, and so carry away 
the regiment, as it were by force, and, as 
a means of diverting the efforts of their 
opponents, that they should fire the bar- 
racks. This proposition was rejected. 
Pommier refused to explain about the 
precise moment of action, and they sepa- 
rated, promising each other to be ready. 
This meeting took place the 11th March ; 
the 13th, Pommier and Goubin, desig- 
nated in the reports made to the au- 
thorities about the Niort dinner, were 
arrested, by order of the colonel, and 
imprisoned in the city jail. This double 
arrest alarmed Goupillon, who began to 
tremble for his own security. Urged by 
the Sergeant-Major Choulet, he made a 
declaration to the colonel, informed him 
of all he had seen, done, and heard, and 
gave him the names of all of the initi- 
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ated. That very evening, Raoulx and 
Lefévre were arrested as they came from 
an interview with General Berton in the 
house of the President of the Central 
Vente, and shortly afterwards the other 
conspirators were also arrested ; and the 
searches made discovered in their trunks, 
or in their mattresses, the poignards they 
had received as the rallying sign. Gene- 
ral Despinois hastened to La Rochelle. 
Goupillon had made only incomplete 
avowals. The general obtained from 
Goubin and Pommier the most explicit 
avowals: they informed him about the 
central vente with which they had~been 
placed in relation at Poitiers, and thus 
enabled the authorities to detect the lien 
which united the civil conspirators 
to the army. The ministers were in- 
formed of this, and the members of this 
central vente were immediately arrested. 
One of them, named Hénon avowed 
everything, and gave the exactest infor- 
mation. But the organization of the 
Charbonnerie was so framed that the dis- 
covery of one vente could not lead to the 
discovery of another vente, and still less 
to that of the directing committee or the 
haute vente. After six months of re- 
searches, the authorities could join to the 
carbonari of the 45th Regiment only 
gs Massias of the same regiment 
and the members of the central vente 
designated by Goubin and Pommier. M. 
Massias, M. Baradére, and Bories had 
had relations with General de La Fayette 
and other members of the directing com- 
inittee, or the haute vente, but they kept 
silent. The trial commenced the 21st 
August, 1822, before the Oourt of As- 
sizes of the Seine department; there 
were twenty-five accused. During the 
trial, many efforts were made to intimi- 
date the jury; all of the jurors received, 
and every public place (and especially 
the Italian Opera-house, where Baron 
Trouvé, the foreman of the jury passed 
om every evening) was filled with 
small slips of paper, on which were 
printed the panel of the jury, with these 
menaces in writing: “ Blood for blood! 
The death! The poignard.” Bories, 
Goubin, Pommier, and Raoulx were con- 
demned to death. Several schemes were 
formed to save the lives of the four con- 
demned sergeants. Some proposed that 
when they were brought from Bicétre 
to undergo their sentence, that the car- 
riage in which they were placed should 
be stopped by a cart, overturned as if by 
accident on the route, that the escort 
should then be attacked, put to flight, 
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and the four sergeants be delivered. 
Others proposed to collect together 
the nine or ten thousand carbonari of 


- Paris, to place them behind the line of 


soldiers formed from the Palais de Jus- 
tice to the Place de la Gréve, to seize the 
soldiers at a certain signal, while other 
carbonari would run to the hurdles, cap- 
ture the four sergeants, and place them 
in a post-chaise stationed in some adjoin- 
ing street, and conduct them into a place 
of safety. Others again proposed to coun- 
terfeit the arrival of a courier sent with 
a pardon, and who by waving a paper 
would make the escort undecided, and 
cause enough emotion in the throng to 
allow a lucky coup-de-main to be success- 
ful. A young medical student, M. Guil- 
lie de La Tosche, who was pursuing his 
anatomical studies at Bicétre, informed 
General de La Fayette that, with the aid 
of a surgeon, an interne in the establish- 
ment, he could secure the evasion of the 
four sergeants. 

The keeper of Bicétre had agreed to 
aid them, provided they gave him a 
capital, whose revenue would be equal 
to his pay, which was six hundred dol- 
lars. Fourteen thousand dollars were 
raised and given by Colonel Dentzel to 
M. de La Tousche. Oolonels Dentzel 
and Fabvier, and M.M. Ary Scheffer 
and Horace Vernet and some other per- 
sons, undertook to prepare the means of 
flight for the four sergeants, the keeper 
of Bicétre and his uncle, an old priest, 
the almoner of Bicétre. But this priest 
notified the Prefect of Police. The 
keeper then changed his game. He 
declared that he-was only waiting for 
the scheme to be more matured to speak 
to the police, and avert it. The police 
ordered him to continue to play his 
former part. At the appointed day, M. 
de La Tousche and the interne came to 
the rendezvous. M. de La Tousche was 
the bearer of two thousand dollars in 
gold, which were to be paid in advance, 
and of twelve thousand dollars in bank 
notes, which were to be given to the 
keeper only after the evasion. The gold 
was spread out on a table to be counted. 
At this moment, a quarter-master of the, 
gendarmerie and two gendarmes suddenly 
entered the room and pounced on the 
table. M. de La Tousche was so fortu- 
nate as to get between the door. Taking 
advantage of his knowledge of the 
building, he went into the dissecting- 
room, hid himself there so securely no 
one could find him; the next morging, 
by daybreak, he leaped over the work- 
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house's cemetery wall, returned to Paris, 
and gave to Colonel Dentzel the twelve 
thousand dollars he had saved. The 
execution of the four sergeants took 
place the 21st September, 1822. Before 
they started for the scaffold, the Pro- 
cureur-General and the President of the 
Court of Assizes asked them in an agi- 
tated voice if they would not endeavor 
to excite the royal clemency by making 
revelations. They replied unanimously 
they had no revelations to make. Again 
pressed to save themselves by revealing 
what they knew, they made the same 
reply. But during the march which led 
them to the scaffold, these four young 
men, full of sang-froid and of courage, 
looked around from the hurdles, endea- 
voring to find in some point of the 
horizon, or among the crowd that sur- 
rounded them, the rescuers that were 
promised them. None came ; no attempt 
was made to save them. Raoulx was 
executed first, then Goubin, then Rom- 
mier, and last of all Bories. They all 
died crying Vive la Liberté! The 
inhabitants of Villefranche, in the de- 
partment of the Aveyron, Bovies’s resi- 
dence, resolved to conceal his death from 
his parents. He often wrote to them; 
when he ceased to write to them, they 
said that he had been sent to the colo- 
nies, and they recommended the same 
discretion to the soldiers who came 
thither on leave of absence. For several 
years no one betrayed this secret. They 
would have bitterly reproached them- 
selves, as for a crime, had they afflicted 
the honorable old people, esteemed by 
the whole population. The four ser- 
geants of Rochelle are buried in the 
cemetery of Mount Parnasse; we still 
freshly remember that when we were in 
Paris, their graves continue a favorite 
object of pilgrimage, and that every All 
Saints’ Day pious hands cover them with 
flowers and with funeral wreaths, 

M. Veron gives us some new details 
of the arrests of Marshal Ney and Oolo- 
nel Labédoyére and the romantic escape 
’ of M. de La Valette, So far from being 
arrested by M. Decares, Marshal Ney 
was arrested by the Royal Volunteers 
of Aurillac, the 5th August, 1815, in the 
Chateau de Bessonnis, near Aurillac (Au- 
vergne). This chateau belonged to M. 
de Cantaloubre, a relation of the Mar- 
shal; and Ney owed his arrest solely to 
his own imprudence. When Marshal 
Ney quitted Paris for some secure retreat, 
h»> took with him a sabre remarkable for 
its beauty and richness, given to him by 
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Napoleon, who had worn it in Egypt; 
this sabre had attracted the attention of 
M. de Oantaloubre and of his friends; 
the sabre was left one day on the sofa in 
the drawing-room; it excited a 

deal of conversation in Aurillac, from its 
splendor, and its having belonged to 
Napoleon. Suspicions were soen hazard- 
ed that the guest who recently had 
reached the Chateau de Bessonnis was a 
fugitive Bonapartist, and the relation 
known to exist between Marshal Ney 
and the lord of the chateau, suggested 
to some one that the unknown guest of 
the chateau was none other than the 
marshal. This surmise acquired the cer- 
tainty gossip proverbially gives its 
themes; the news spread like wildfire, 
and the loyal Royal Volunteers of the 
village felt they could not exhibit ina 
stronger light their zeal and their fidelity 
than by arresting one of the most illus- 
trious imperial marshals whom the ordi- 
nance of the 24th July stigmatized as a 
traitor to the king. This whole move- 
ment was voluntary. A brother of M. 
de Cantaloubre, the postmaster in Auril- 
lac, and himself a relation of the mar- 
shal, was informed of the designs of the 
Royal Volunteers; he hastened to the 
chateau to inform his brother and the 
marshal. In his haste, and the obscn- 
rity of the night, he fell into a ditch and 
broke his leg, so that, far from continu- 
ing his route, he could not rise from the 
ground, The marshal could not be warn- 
ed, but there was a last resource; the 
Royal Volunteers did not know him per- 
sonally, and when, at daybreak, they 
reached the chateau, chance led that it 
was to Marshal Ney himself they asked 
the question, “‘ Where is Marshal Ney %” 
Flight was still possible. ‘ You ask for 
Marshal Ney,” said he to them; “ come 
with me, I will show him to you.” He 
carried them into his room. “I am 
Marshal Ney.” He surrendered himself 
to them without resistance ; they carried 
him to Aurillac, and then sent him to 
Paris, where he arrived on the 19th of 
August, 1815, the day Labédoyére was 
shot. While they were on the road to 
Paris, the marshal and the gendarmes 
who guarded him had stopped in.an inn 
by the wayside for refreshment; while 
they were resting, some forty old. soldiers 
who had served under the marshal, and 
now discharged, were on their way home 
passed by the inn. They recognized 
their old chief, and exchanged with him 
significant glances, which gave him to 
understand that they could. deliver him. 
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The gendarmes themselves seemed dis- 
posed to yield easily before these supe- 
rior numbers. They waited only a ges- 
ture of the marshal, but he was too 
confident of his acquittal to wish an 
escape. Our readers know that he was 
tried by the Chamber of Peers, 161 
Peers (an unusual number) being present, 
they were unanimously of opinion that 
he was guilty: 139 voted for his death, 
and 22 voted for his transportation. He 
was shot. 

The arrest of Labédoyére was due to 
his own inexcusable imprudence. He 
had received warning of the contents of 
the royal ordinance, and he had left 
Paris for the environs of Clermont in 
the department of the Puy de Dome; 
his flight was protected by passports, 
which Fouché had delivered blank, 
knowing very well for whom they were 
intended. Every one thought he enter- 
tained the wise plan of going to Switz- 
erland, and from thence to England : no- 
thing was easier than the voyage from 
Clermont to the Swiss frontier; but 
what does the colonel? He returns to 
Paris, and selecting of all vehicles in the 
world, the public diligence, to accom- 
plish his journey ; among the passengers 
was an officer of the gendarmerie, who 
recognized him. When the diligence 
reached the Barriére de Fontainebleau 
(the name of one of the gates of Paris), 
and while the octroi officers were mak- 
ing their usual searches, the officer of 
the gendarmerie took a hack and has- 
tened to the Prefecture of Police. The 
Prefect of Police was absent; he com- 
municated his secret to the Commissary 
of Police on duty; the latter went to 
the diligence office, and found the coach 
had arrived, and that the colonel had 
already gone; but the police obtained 
the number of the hack he had taken, 
and they soon ascertained that he had 
gone to a house in the Faubourg Poisson- 
niére. They asked the porter of the 
house what had become of the traveller 
who had arrived an hour before. He 
replied that he was still with the person 
who lived on the Entresol. They went 
up stairs and arrested him. All this was 
over when the Prefect of Policereturned 
to his office. That day Fouché gave a 
grand ball in honor of his marriage with 
Mademoiselle de Castellane ; he had in- 
vited all of his friends of the Faubourg 
St. Germain to it, and scarcely one of 
them had failed to come. It was during 
this ball, and in the midst of dances, 
Fouché heard of Labédoyére’s arrest ; it 
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gave him the greatest pain. A new 
conspiracy had just been discovered in 
Paris, and the government coneluded 
that the colonel had come up to take a 
part in it. Labédoyére was scarcely 
thirty years old; he was a handsome 
young man, a brilliant and promising 
officer. When he joined Napoleon after 
the return from Elba, it was because his 
regiment had forced him away with 
them. His punishment would have been 
comparatively light, but for the un- 
fortunate coincidence of the plot discoy- 
ered the eve of his arrival in Paris. He 
had ardent friends in all parties; most 
of the members of his family were roy- 
alists. They resolved to contrive an es- 
cape from jail; an obstinate fatality 
averted this plan, even after the jailer 
had been gained: everything was ready, 
even six thousand dollars, the sum re- 
quired to remove the last difficulties, had 
been procured, when the person who 
conducted the plan of evasion (a lady) 
talked abont it to an officier de paia, 
who she believed was in the secret, but 
who knew nothing about it; he made a 
noise about it; the unfortunate lady was 
arrested and sent to jail, where she was 
immediately examined ; she nobly avow- 
ed her whole scheme, and the depth of 
her affection for Labédoyére. She was 
released the day after he was shot. He 
resigned his life with the greatest cour- 


a. 
*The Count de Valette was more for- 


tunate. His arrest, too, was due entire- 
ly to his own negligence. He had seve- 
ral times been warned of the danger 
which menaced him; he took no notice 
of these friendly admonitions. The 
police officer who arrested him, called in 
the morning to tell him he should arrest 
him at night. Still he did not fly! At 
six o’clock in the evening, as he was 
about sitting down to dinner, he was ar- 
rested in his house in the Rue de Gre- 
nelle. His wife was a tall and a spare 
woman; he was very short, and very 
fat. Tried before the Court of Assizes, 
he was condemned to death. He ap- 
pealed to another Court—the sentence 
was confirmed. He craved the royal 
mercy: M. de La Valette inspired a great 
deal of interest—he had a great ne 
and warm friends. The crime impute 

to him was not of especial gravity, but 
the party then in the majority in both 
Chambers demanded his blood with an 
inflexible cruelty. The king, always dis- 
posed to leniency, urged that before this 
vehement hostility, he was not in & 00- 
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sition to hearken to the dictates of his 
heart, and that if the blood of M. de La 
Valette was spared, it would cause tor- 
rents of blood to flow, for his pardon 
would cause the overthrow of the Min- 
istry, and it would be replaced by men 
belonging to the powerful majority, who, 
once in office, would pursue other vic- 
tims with relentless cruelty. M. Decares 
(then Minister of Police) thought that if 
the Duchess d’Angouléme could be in- 
duced to intercede with the king for the 
pardon of M. de La Valette, the king’s 
fears would be dissipated. The king ap- 
proved the plan, and thought it excel- 
lent. M. Decares engaged the Duke de 
Richelieu to win the Duchess d’Angou- 
léme’s consent. The duke spoke to her 
eloquently and warmly, and at the last 
he touched her heart; she promised to 
intercede, provided her friends did not 
object to it. The method of obtaining 
the pardon was formed by M. Decares 
and Marshal Marmont, who was a devot- 
ed friend of M. de La Valette; it was 
agreed that Madame de La Valette would 
fall at the king’s feet, and that at the 
same time she should invoke Madame’s 
the Duchess d’Angouléme) pity ; when 
adame joining her prayers to those of 
the petitioner, the king would grant 
their request. The Duke de Richelieu 
had been authorized to say so much to 
Madame in the name of the king. But 
the friends Madame consulted, dissuaded 
her from exerting any influence in the 
matter, and the next day (which was the 
day appointed by-M. Decares and Mar- 
shal Marmont for this scene) the strict- 
est orders were given that no women 
should be allowed to enter the Salle des 
Maréchaua in the Tuileries. When Mar- 
mont (who knew nothing of this order) 
came there with Madame de La Valette 
on his arm, the garde du corps on duty 
said: “‘ Madame, my orders are that no 
ladies shall be admitted.” Marmont re- 
plied: “Are you ordered too to kee 
me out?” “No, Marshal.” “ Then { 
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shall go in,” and he entered, forcing 
Madame de La Valettein with him. At 
the sight of her, the Duchess d’Angou- 
léme became very much embarrassed; 
her countenance showed a lively inter- 
est. but her eyes met her friends’ glances, 
and she dared not give way to her heart. 
She has often expressed her regret since, 
that she did not listen to the impulse of 
her natural generosity.. The king, seeing 
that he was not sustained, received the 
petition and made an evasive reply. The 
execution was fixed for the next day. 
This same day, Madame de La Valette 
went to see her husband in a porter’s 
chair, accompanied by her daughter, a 
child of fourteen years old, and an old 
governess. The husband and wife dined 
together in a separate apartment, where 
the countess took her husband’s clothes, 
and gave him hers, As if to make the 
difficulties of the evasion greater than 
they were at best, a stupid servant was 
so imprudent as to say to the B gem 
they would have a heavier load when 
they returned, but that they would not 
have far to go, and “you will get twenty- 
five Louis d’or.” ‘Then we are to bring 
back M. de La Valette?” said one of the 
ey: this man went away, but he 

ept the secret; his place was supplied 
by a charcoal-seller, who happened to 
be there. Three women soon appeared, 
and crossed the jailer’s room; one of 
them seemed overwhelmed with grief— 
she covered her face with her handker- 
chief and sobbed bitterly. The jailer, 
touched, aided her out, and without dar- 
ing to raise her veil. He went into the 
prisoner’s chamber, where he found no 
one but Madame de La Valette: “Oh! 
Madame,” exclaimed he, “ you have un- 
done me! you have deceived me!” 
When Louis XVIII. heard of it, he said : 
‘“* Madame de La Valette has done her 
duty.” M. de La Valette remained con- 
cealed in Paris until the 21st January, 
1816. 











THE MOUNTAIN WINDS. ~ 


[ SATE upon the lofty Tryon’s* brow, : 

While yet the sun was struggling up the east; 
Broad was the realm around, fragrant below 

The plains, with summer fruits and flowers increased. 

The soul and eye were at perpetual feast 
On beauty ; and the exquisite repose 

Of nature, from the striving world released, 

Taught me forgetfulness of mortal throes, 
Life’s toils, and all the cares that wait on mortal woes, 


Never was day more cloudless in the sky, 

Never the earth more beautiful in view: 
Rose-hued, the mountain summits gathered high, 
And the green forests shared the purple hue; 

Midway, the little pyramids, all blue, 
robed for ceremonial, as the sun, 
Rose gradual in his grandeur, till he grew 
Their God, and sovereign devotion won, 
Lighting the loftiest towers as at a service done. 


Nor was the service silent; for the choir 

Of mountain winds took up the solemn sense 
Of that great advent of the central fire, 

And pour’d rejoicing as in recompense : 

One hardly knew their place of birth, or whence 
Their coming; but through gorges of the hills, 

Swiit stealing, yet scarce breathing, they went thence 
To gather on the plain, which straightway thrills 


With mightiest strain that soon the whole wide empire fills. 


From gloomy caverrs of the Cherokee ; 
From gorges of Saluda; from the groves 
Of laurel, stretching far as eye may see, 
In valleys of Iselica; from great coves 
Of Tensas, where the untamed panther roves, 
The joyous and exulting winds troop forth, 
Singing the mountain strain that freedom loves— 
A wild but generous song of eagle birth 
That summons, far and near, the choral strains of earth. 


They come from beight and plain—from mount and sea— 
They gather in their strength, and, from below, 

Sweep upwards to the heights—anv empire free, 
Marching with pomp and music—a great show 
Triumphal—like an ocean in its flow, 

Glorious in roar and billow, as it breaks 
O’er earth’s base barriers: first, ascending slow, 

The mighty march its stately progress takes, 

But, rushing with its rise, its roar the mountain shakes. 


O winds! that have o’erswept the viewless waste 
Where nature dwells in verdure—where the wild, 
Not barren, though a wilderness, is graced 
With flowers more sweet than e’er in garden smiled, 
Or, in strange mood, by northern snows beguiled, 
Have swept the mer de glace, nor felt the cold— 
Unfold to me, as to a yearning child 





* Mount Tryon, a lofty summit, looking into South Carolina. 
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That longs for marvels, in its longings bold, 
The story of your flight, the experience yet untold. 






The world is yours, for ever, generous winds ! 
Ye have won all its avenues; have swept 
Where nature in her stern dominion binds 
The waters in ice-fetters, nor have crept, 
Though the sad sun himself in Heaven hath slept 
O’ercome with chills of apathy; and thence 
Have brought the doom to flowers, that, unbewept, 
Do not all perish ;—yet *twould recompense 
Your wrong, to share with us your strange intelligence. 


The cultured and the wild, the height, the plain, 
Ancient and present ‘seasons, all are yours! 
Ye have heard I[srael’s monarch harp complain, 
Have swept old Homer’s lyre on Hellas’ shores, 
Hearkened while Dante’s savage soul deplores, 
And Milton moans his blindness in your ears,— 
Yours only !—Oh! how boundless are your 
Of treasured legends: yield them to my prayers, 
Make fruitful all the thought to rove through perishing years! 















Methinks, as now your billows from below 
Roll upwards, and with generous embrace 
Swell round me, that I hear a murmuring flow 

Of song, which might be story; and I trace 
The faint far progress—men, and time, and place, 
Commencing in relations fit,—till start 
The actors into action ;—art with grace 
Appealing to the kindred in our art, 
Till all grows life and light, for fancy and the heart. 
















I climb the mighty pyramids, and scan 
The boundless desert—vacaut, vast, and wild ; 
Yet, still I see the ancient prints of man!— 
To sweep away the sand above him piled, ; 
And pierce his vaults—reveal him as the child 
Of an ungoverned passion, fierce and strong, 
Rending his way to power ;—his nature {ill’d 
With savage lusts that teach a joy in wrong, 
While vengeance broods above, nor spares the usurper long. 











How, as your murmurs swell upon the sense, 
Grow they to voices, and inform the ear! 
The Imagination, in its dream intense, . 
By natural consequence becomes the seer ; 
The vanish’d ages at its will appear ; 
The gates of Nimroud open: o’er the plain 
Stream forth the servile myriads, dark and fair, 
In fatal pomp, the power is wed to pain— 
Sennacherib leads the host, and piles the fields with slain. 












And Judah, as a captive in his hands, 

Droops to his dungeon. The sad wife and maid ° 
Go to their lowly toils in stranger lands ; 

Their siient harps among the willows laid, 

Resound not, though by the fierce conqueror bade, 
Respect the glorious God-rejoicing strains 

That ever, morn and eve, glad tribute paid 
To the great Giver of their happy gains, 
Ere guilty deeds had changed their raptures into pains. 
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Their mournful harps, yet swept with trailing wings, 
To unseen spirits; with a power to cheer, 
The sorrowful chaunt re-opened sacred springs 
Of lové and worship: the consoling tear 
Though salt had yet its sweetness, and made clear 
Jehovah’s promise of that coming hour, 
Howe’er remote, the dawn of happier year, 
When in the fullness of his wakening power, 
The widowed bride should wear, once more, the bridal flower. 


Thus, on your wings ye bear to unknown times, 
The Empire’s conquering shout, the captain’s song ; 
Your voices are the voices of all climes, 
All ages—-rise and fall—the weak, the strong; 
The cry of grief or rapture, praise or wrong, 
Moves with your choral pinions ;—ages die ; 
Bat still their accents rise and linger long, 
Even as the light from stars that fleck the sky, 
Will strain through space though they no longer burn on high. 


I list ye, and these valleys teem with life ; 
The desert puts on verdure; cities:soar 
Beneath the mountain; and the glorious strife 
Of purpose and performance even more 
Resounds from human haunts; the generous lore 
Recalls the beautiful when earth was young; 
Legions of glorious aspects ye restore—- 
Shades of these mighty minstrels who have sung 
When Nature was a child, and Art first found her tongue. 


I travel with ye o’er each sacred spot, 
Made holy by the march of mightiest men; 
Here was the altar-place: this mystic grot 
Harbored a muse: within yon wooded glen, 
Pan marshalled all his satyrs;—here, again, 
Gathered the little phalanx of the free, 
Prepared to welcome the last struggle there, 
For shrines and temples, dear to liberty, 
The gift of shadowy fires, that watch'd the strife to see. 


Where the glad nation, lapsed in summer bliss, 
Forgot her vigilance—where the conquering race 
Stood forth, and bridged with death the precipice 
That kept them from the bright luxurious place, 
Ye lead me still,—till, meeting face to face, 
1 gaze upon the past, o’er walls of time, 
Each circumstance of power, and pride, and grace, 
Unveiled, with realms of each delicious clime, 
Where glory wraps her pall around the hills sublime! , 


What empires ye unfold to me, blest airs, 
That travel o’er all wastes of time and earth ;— 
Those mighty shadows, when the strife was theirs, 
Have felt your pinions, and, with sense of mirth, 
Thrown wide their bosoms, feeling a new birth 
In your cool breathings ; in the storm of fight 
Ye swept the plain, and to the soul of worth 
Brought cheer, in echoing anwers of gzeat might, 
From other god-like souls that strove for home and right. 
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Oh! sing for me, for ever, from your heights— 
Roll from your deep abysses the proud strain 
That teaches power, and tells of wild delights, 
Of a sad grandeur, half allied to pain ;— 
O billow anthems, upward swell again, 
With all your awful voices, that unite 
The ages with their Gods;—a shadowy train, 
That trail great robes of purple on the sight, : 
And, in the maturing soul, look down with eyes of night! 





MINING VANITIES. 


“Sed itum est in viscera terra: 
Quas recondiderat, stygiisque admoverat umbris, 
Effodiuntur opes irritamenta malorum.”—Ovid. Met. 


“ Innumerable furnaces and pits 


And gloomy holds.” 


Alexander Smith. 


“Seven up.”—TZhe Broker. 


HERE is a wicked street, that is over- 
topped and crossly frowned upon by 
the steeple of Trinity. 

Banks and railroad companies inhabit 
it, and various are its receptacles of 
floating capital. Digging has become 
incorporate therein; and bad men do 
unscrupulously go about to, bury their 
loose talents in the earth, by way of a 
serious and paying investment. I am 
moved to apostrophize the iniquity. 

What have I to do with thee, thou 
Wall street, stocked with ephemeral 
“fancies!” I and my friends look down 
upon thee, from the garret and dormer 
windows of a sublime independence. 
How Jittle thou art! Thou art content 
to control the small destinies of a nation! 
Thy name is in the mouth of the politi- 
cal economist. Thou art nothing—the 
mere mainspring of the State—a piece 
of mechanism! Away with thee! Thou 
hast body. Thou art earth-born, mor- 
tal. Thou feedest men. Thou pamper- 
est them with bread. Thou buildest 
cities and ships, and sendest forth mer- 
chandise, and makest civilization vulgar 
and universal. Thy mean-spirited bank- 
ers support the charities of christendom 
with Monry! I hate thee! Thou 
knowest naught of ethical mysteries and 
metaphysics. Thou art dusty. Thou 
never tastedst pure ether. Thou never 
dwelledst in lofts and celestial observa- 
tories. ; 

It is true, thou hast backers. Practi- 
cal men love to look upon thee, and in 


thy ebb and flow, to watch the “tide of 
times.” Philosophers justify thee, and 
say thou art a necessary development of 
progressive and associated humanity. 
The Arts do smile upon thee, and Rely 
gion accepteth thine alms. 

But for all that, I deal not in thy 
securities. 

—Oh, what a “suggestive” subject! 
If it were my trade, now could I ser- 
monize till doomsday. But I feel that 
the t:urit of Homily is exhaled already— 
a transient inspiration that came upon 
me, unexpectedly glancing over the 
stock-book of the Mining Board. t 

The truth is, I have something to say 
about mining, in the concrete; some- 
thing experimental about the modus 
of mining; something in the way of 
autobiography—instructive, descriptive; 
something in the Gradgrind line of facts ; 
and my only anxiety now is, to make 
the transition easy, from a moralizing 
vein to a copper vein. There is but one 
route. 

We take the cars—cross to Philadel- 
phia—get upon the Reading Railroad 
and ride fifty miles. Here we descend 
at a lonely station—cross a bridge with 
a river under it, and then another bridge 
with a canal under it—come to several 
warehouses, a store and a dwelling, a 
great many nails lying about in kegs and 
otherwise, and a score or two of pigs 
(iron), all on the right bank of the 
canal. We follow the road along the 
canal a few rods, and discover a grist- 
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mill and a tavern, built of ‘stone, and 
four or five other stcne houses, huddled 
together sociably. Here are a corner 
and cross-roads. We turn to the right, 
and pass through a street of small stone 
houses with courtyards. On one side, 
about half-way along, is a little stone 
church, and at the end of the street, a 
large rolling-mill, where they roast their 
pigs and turn them into nails. Closé by 
are a stone office, and a stone coopering 
shop, where they make kegs for the 
nails; a stone table, too; and, in sight 
at the top of a hill, a pleasant house, not 
of stone, pleasantly shaded, and with 
pleasant grounds, well laid out, where 
live the Iron-masters. 

Passing these, and more stone houses 
beyond the rolling-mill, we go on into 
the back country, through wild scenery: 
catching a glimpse, among the woods, 
of a great smelting furnace devoted 
exclusively to pigs; crossing a number 
of bridges over streams of various sizes: 
climbing a number of hills; and meeting 
and overtaking many heavy teams, 
loaded with ore for the furnace, or pigs 
for the rolling-mill, or coal, or bags of 
copper for the canal. 

The road is worst in the known world. 
It cannot be said to possess ruts—it is 
made up of ruts—ruts three feet deep, 
<rossing each other at impossible angles, 
and qualified by a gentle filling in and 
overflow of Broadway mud (as it was 
before the advent of Genin). 

We pursue this road for nine miles, 
and our journey is ended. 

* * * * 

There, near a century ago, a party of 
miners went a-digging for copper. They 
threw out a considerable quantity of 
dirt, and made a deep hole. 

They had an expressly imported 
engine, of —— horse-power, to pump 
the water out. 

They dug and blasted without regard 
to expense, and “timbered” as they 
went down, in true Cornish style, untii 
they bad reached a depth of two hun- 
dred feet, more or less, when—I forget 
what—somebody fell in, or the. water 
was too strong for them, or the captain- 
miner got drunk, or died, or their money 
gave out—in consequence of which, the 
maine was abandoned and went to ruin. 

Meanwhile they had found no copper 
“to speak of.” There were indications 
in abundance ; indeed, quite a heap of 
surface ore betokening a vein there- 
abouts, but no vein was discovered. So 
the land passed into the hands of an 
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Tron Company, and was probed ferrugi- 
nously, to some extent, and with some 
success, 

But the superstition died not, that 
there was “copper there somewhere ;” 
and the legend of the old mine was per- 
petuated and confirmed by the daily 
turning-up of incredible specimens of 
malachite, and by a decided sprinkling 
of the yellow sulphuret, which bothered 
the iron men. 

At last the fame of their possibilities 
reached New York; and the ‘Mine 
Holes,” as they had come to be called 
(diminutive “ hules”), were visited by 
Gothamites, who leased the right of 
search for copper, set up a rickety 
“whim,” brought a couple of blind 
horses, a pick or two, some chisels and 
a spade, built a cabin, and started a 
new shaft. I saw the newly opened 
mine in this embryo state. 

You can hardly imagine a more for- 
lorn picture, than that whimsical and 
shaky windlass; pitched, awry, on the 
side of a steep bank (not even a sand- 
bank, but a bank of the deepest and 
most irretrievable mud); a barren heath 
stretching out indefinitely behind it, 
with a few hillocks of refuse ore near 
by, to relieve the monotony; and a 
blind, dizzy, broken-down, spavined 
skeleton of a steed, eternally turning, 
and turning, and turning about it. You 
have seen, at work in a farm-yard, a 
trembling and creaky old churn, of one 
sheep power :—Well, set it out alone, on 
a New Jersey flat, and set it going, and 
you will have an antitype of that solitary 
whim. 

But from this small beginning, the 
mine grew to be famous, For, just 
beside the diggers, as the shaft was going 
down, there was found, unstirred, and 
close to the top of’ the ground, an inex- 
haustible ‘* deposit” of carbonates, green 
and blue, only waiting to be dipped up 
and carted away. There could be no 
mistake about the extent of it, for there 
was one end exposed, so many feet thick, 
and testifying an evident infinity of back- 
ground. é 

And now the stockholders strutted 
upon ’Change, and fat dividends were 
talked of as a thing of to-morrow. The 
stock was held aloof as too precious for 
the general market, and, of its own 
accord, went up to fifteen! The excite- 
ment was select, but intense, and there 
was reason for it. 

But, happy is the man who places not 
his dependence upon malachite. A few 
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months of digging, and the “ deposit,” 
whose depth was measureless, and whose 
breadth beyond computation, began to 
dwindle and grow beautifully less, until it 
had well nigh died out altogether : and the 
stockholders threw dust in the air, and 
put on sackcloth, and blamed the pre- 
sident. 

But the company went on digging, 
and hoping, and sinking their shaft, and 
feeling about for the undiscovered vein, 
that was still ‘‘ there somewhere.” 

Perhaps I should inform the ignorant 
of the distinction between a “deposit ” 
and a vein, or “lode.” One is supposed 
to be the bed of an ancient stream 
or body of water—the copper in it hav- 
ing been brought from some distant 
source, and deposited, usually in the 
form of acarbonate. While the other 
is formed of more valuable combinations 
of the metal, found in fissures of rocks— 
probably in a primitive state—and often 
extending continuously for considerable 
distances. Deposits are of uncertain 
quality and permanence, and are little 
depended upon in mining. But, a good 
“lode” is the miner’s extremest am- 
bition. 

So they were undiscouraged—the 
“Mine Holes” men—and kept their 
works going, and still scraped away 
at their carbonates, and failed not to 
send copper to Bergen Point, when it 
was good enough. They had a contri- 
vance for grinding up poor ore, to make 
it marketable, which shall be described 
in due time. 

I left the ridiculous “ whim,” churn- 
ing, desolate, upon its mud- banks, and 
went comfortably home with a laugh. 
But, three years passed away, and found 
me (after a short sojourn at Washing- 
ton) cross and misanthropic—the bela- 
bored and decapitated victim of a venal 
administration. Sick of governments, 
and disgusted with polite friendship, I 
determined to escape those corruptions ; 
and forthwith abjuring civilization, fled 
(disguised in a beaverteen coat and cow- 
hide bots) to Pennsylvania and the 
“Mine Holes.” It was early winter. 
The place was inaccessible and dreary as 
ever, but there were changes init. Let 
me astonish you by a new description. 

An immense, irregular, and jagged 
vxcavation! In one part scooped out, 
‘asin shaped, to the depth of some sixty 
vet; in other parts, varied with pits and 

‘ough elevations—with channels cut 
tween high embankments, and caverns 
ewn away and blown out of the rocks, 
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Here and there veins of bluish soapstone 
streaking the interspersed banks; some- 
times a little green carbonate of copper. 
To the left—the out-crop of a huge trap 
dyke, that is visible for about a hundred 
feet, and then disappears precipitately, 
in the direction of the Carnatic. ' Near 
this, the mouth of the hundred year old 
shaft; fallen together, and scarcely no- 
ticeable, among the more modern pack- 
ings; its timbers rotted and protuding 
from the soil. ° Running zigzag across 
these extraordinary “diggings,” and lead- 
ing from different points of the surround- 
ing elevation to their remotest recesses, 
are cart roads innumerable. Along these 
roads, stout horses, yoked tandem to 
small carts, and urged by boy drivers of 
doubtful morality, are dragging such 
stuff to the suriace as the workmen 
below can find to exhume, and return- 
ing continually for more, 

These are the “Holes,” proper. 
There lay the “deposit,” so long un- 
withdrawn, and so meagre when it was 
out—and there the workmen are busy, 
4 at the “pickings” that are left 
of it. 

To the right isa tall, frame building, of 
a dingy black, and five stories, groaning 


- with the weight and rumble of heavy ma- 


chinery. An engine-house of stone, next 
to it, of smaller dimensions, is pufting 
from a pipe in the roof, and contains the 
driving steam-power (sixty horse). Olose 
under the lee of these buildings, and 
beyond them, as you stand, is the 
“whim,” in full revolution, propped up 
and made ship shape, and turned by a 
quadruped, blind, I confess, but otler- 
wise in good case; indicating oats. The 
shaft is uuder cover. The buckets, as 
they come up, are emptied by the bucket 
tender, and the material is given over 
to an inspector to be sorted. This ma- 
terial from the shaft, or the stuff from 
the “Holes,” even the small proportion 
of it which is considered vaiuable, con- 
tains a large per centage of iron, a very 
little copper, and a plenty of dirt. The 
dirt is got rid of, by hand, as well as 
may be, in the sorting, and the residue 
is taken to the tall building above men- 
tioned, for purification. 

Here, on the first floor, it is broken by 
hammers, to a certain uniformity, and 
then shovelled in between two enor- 
mous iron rollers, which crush it to a 
nut size. Another set of rollers, under- 
neath, reduce it to powder, and it is 
then caught up and conveyed by a sys- 
tem of elevators to the fifth _ 
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As this is the top loft, it begins to go 
down again, and, falling into a hopper, 
is distributed to a set of revolving com- 
plications, called ‘“ magnets.” These 
“* magnets,” by virtue of their attractive- 
ness, decoy the iron into separate cham- 
bers, and dispose of it forthwith by an 
open window. The copper ore, mean- 
while, escaping surreptitiously, by cover- 
ed troughs, to similar attractive compli- 
cations on the lower stories, is dispos- 
sessed of impurities to the utmost possi- 
bility of sifting; and, finally, emptying 
itself into bags, is tested by the as- 
sayer, who decrees it to the dogs, or to 
market. 

Returning to the shaft, you cannot 
fail to notice the famous iron pump, that 


is connected by a crank with the engine,’ 


and sucks up water from the bottom of 
the shaft, and drains all the subter- 
ranean passages, and the “open cut- 
ting,” and, for an unknown distance, the 
whole country round. A little cataract 
pours out of the mouth of it, and dash- 
ing off, makes for a hollow half a mile 
away, and loses itself in the underbrush 
—not being used to travel above ground. 
Yet is it forced to do yeoman service by 
the way, in watering blind horses, and 
washing ore, and such like imperti- 
nences. 

Now, after a superficial glance at the 
works, we may return to personalities. 
I was an exile, and a seeker after bar- 
barism. The magnets, and machinery, 
and digging, and steam, were to me as 
trivialities, as light embroidery, as by- 
play; while my apprehensions were ab- 
sorbed by one momentous question,— 
“* How do people live, hereabouts, and is 
a man likely to be bored by an intrusion 
of etiquette and court-manners?” This 
question upon my lips, I turned anxious- 
ly to an amiable and intelligent cart-boy 
for information. The young gentleman 
uttered an interjection of several sylla- 
bles, and with a dextrous half-summer- 
set, contemptuously walked off on his 
hands. 

It was plain that from the breeding of 
the “ Holes,” there was nothing to fear ; 
+ I was encouraged to investigate fur- 
ther. 

I discovered three modes of living. 

Out on the open plain, in full sight of 
the engine-house, there stood a row or 
colony of mud huts, conical and comical 
—an opening in the roof for escape of 
smoke—no windows—a little straw in- 
side, laid on the bare ground, and room 
enough in each to accommodate two 
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men horizontally. This was the Esqui- 
maux style, and was, in a degree, popu- 
lar among such of the miners as were of 
an economical and retiring nature; only 
they had not acquired the refinement of 
preferring fumigation to respiration; 
and, for that reason, for the most part, 
they cooked their meals in the open air. 

But for genial souls there was prepar- 
ed a boarding-house, unique and jovial. 

Here the cart-boys most did congre- 
gate; and relaxing themselves after a 
day of toil, were accustomed to afford 
free entertainments in ground and lofty 
tumblings, and in the perpetration of 
jokes, of a highly practical and utilita- 
rian tendency, for the express benefit of 
their sedater and more pensive fellow- 
laborers, who affected the quiet virtues 
of conversation and repose. . 

This novel and attractive feature of 
the house was brought into strong relief, 
and, in fact, made the chief point of in- 
terest—the boarders being stowed (pro- 
miscuously) in double beds, in a single 
room, under the tiles of the roof. If 
the originators of the plan had hoped 
thereby to promote harmony and bro- 
therly affection, the experiment was a 
failure. Yet, by way of compensation, it 
was observed, that whatever might be 
the state of the culinary department, 
breils and stews were plentiful in the 
dormitory. In addition to these trifling 
oddities, it was likewise made and pro- 
vided, that to secure a free supply of 
oxygen to the sleepers, the root should 
not be impervious to the weather. So 
the patrons of this luxurious establish- 
ment were privileged to wake of a 
stormy morning, with the snow an inch 
or two thick upon their coverlids; to 
say nothing of gratuitous rheumatism, 
and other the like extras never charged 
in the bill. 

The landlord and proprietor of these 
felicities was eighty years old. It was 
reported of him, that, in adolescence, he 
had been a “sad dog:” which expres- 
sion—used, among us, for a worthless 
scamp, given to billiards, much liked in 
secret by the ladies, and the model and 
type of Young America—among the 
Mine Holes population is synonymous 
with cart-boy. In his youthful days, 
then, he had been a ferruginous cart-boy 
(see explorations of Iron Company, early 
referred to in this paper). From that 
apprenticeship he had steadily advanced, 
until one day, being employed in an iron 
foundry, he unaccountably lost his bal- 
ance, and slipped up tothe knees ina 
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vessel filled with fused and seething 
metal, fresh from the furnace. He was 
horribly burned ; but strength and ob- 
stinacy saved his life, and at the time I 
saw him, he had survived the accident 
thirty years, and was able to walk afew 
steps, totteringly, and holding by the 
wall. Above the knees, he was strong, 
but rather shaky—tyrannical and fierce 
as a bashaw—and not over-scrupulous, it 
was said, in religion or honesty—smoked 
a pipe, or bad segars, incessantly, and 
owing to the entire loss of his teeth, and 
a nervous perversity of jaw, was wholly 
unintelligible in conversation. He had 
a young and pretty wife (the Turk!), 
whose duty it was, to stand ready at 
any instant to rub his withered and 
cranky old limbs, in case of a twinge, 
and also to cook, scrub, make beds, mend 
clothes, and do the washing, for the en- 
tire household. In return for which ser- 
vices, she received grudging permission 
to eat and sleep, as much as consisted 
with the interests of the establishment, 
and the aches and humors of her lord. 
Gratitude and affection, as absurd, and 
weak, and imaginative, were not of that 
sphere ; but, in some emergencies, it was 
supposable that the woman might want 
clothes—in which case, she was privi- 
leged to do extra work to pay for them! 
which she did—as I know of my own 
personal knowledge. 

A veritable patriarchal despot, was 
that seared and superannuated cart-boy. 
All day long, in the corner by the stove, 
with his hat on—jauntily on—as in per- 
tinacious defiance of his own impotence 
—a’ permanent smoke-cloud enveloping 
him, and his fierce black eyes gleaming 
through it—there he sat, watching the 
manceuvres of his ‘* woman,” and growl- 
ing and snarling querulously in unknown 
tongues, for all the world (barring the 
hat) like a grisly bear in a fog. 

But, in proves for the stomachs of 
his guests, the old fellow was by no 
means illiberal. His charges were mod- 
erate. For bed, bedding, and edibles— 
meals being provided for the miners at 
any hour of the night (think of that 
poor woman again !)—TI am really asham- 
ed to write it down: per Hight 
Dollars a Month. I am not certain but 
I might conscientiously recommend the 
“Mine Holes,” as a cheap summer re- 
sort. 

The fare was in no way despicable, and 
was always abundant. Salted fat pork, 
molasses and Indian meal were the chief 
ingredients, but potatoes were not unfre- 
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uent; dried beef and cabbages were 
urnished once a week, and at favorable 
seasons, fresh meat twice a month, and 
oftener. Besides which, pies of a tho- 
roughly indigestible nature, and apple- 
butter, were the adjuncts of every meal. 
Considering that all these things (except 
the adjuncts) were brought to the door 
from foreign parts, by itinerant provision 
merchants, I was not surprised when the 
bear informed me, confidentially, and 
by an interpreter, that no morey was to 
be made at tavern-keeping, in that neigh- 
borhood. 

I have said there were three modes 
of living. The third was adopted by old 
settlers, amateur miners, whose birth- 
place aud homes were in the land—in a 
village distant two miles, and another 
village distant three miles, and in Dutch 
farm-houses about them. But these 
settlements being, in the winter season, 
as one might say, separated from the 
mine by roads entirely impracticable, 
except to one, as it were, “ brought up” 
to them, there were left for me but two 
alternatives of residence. 

I was plunged in a quagmire of doubt. 
I had sought barbarism, but my idea of 
it had been of a mild and somewhat 
modified cast. I had not longed for the 
absolute feudalism of Moscow, or for the 

eculiar savageress of Kamtschatka, as 
bm exemplified (description above) on 
the one hand, by huts of the -Arctics, 
and on the other, by castle of the bear. 

While floundering in this perplexity, 
I blundered into the office of the mining 
agent or manager. The edifice yclept 
‘* office” was a cabin one story high, of 
boards roughly nailed together, which I 
had at first mistaken for a smith-shop, 
containing two apartments, a coal-stove 
and a fire-place, besides several tables 
and chairs of pine, built by the carpen- 
ter, and in one room a sleeping bunk, 
likewise made by the carpenter and like- 
wise of pine, with a bag of straw upon 
it and a buffalo skin spread comfortably 
over that (that is Mr. De Quincey’s 
“that,” but he will never know it) cosily 
set down opposite a roaring fire, and 
within scorching distance, the apartment 
being six feet wide, and the bunk three. 

There was 3 blazing comfort about 
this superior to anything I was familiar 
with, short of a blast-furnace ; and ascer- 
taining, after an interview with the 
agent, that the particular bunk in ques- 
tion was his (the agent’s) individual pro- 
perty, and sacred to his own mighty per 
son, and finding him rather an agreeable 
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savage than otherwise, I proposed that 
heshould furnish me an analogous couch, 
with similar accoutrements, in the cham- 
ber or cell adjoining, athwart the store. 
He was struck by the feasibility of the 
proposition, and issued his orders accord- 
ingly; and that night saw me wrapped 
in my buffalo—at my back a cold wind, 
from the unstopped cracks in the unplas- 
tered walls, and before me a large stuve, 
at red heat, distant two paces. I was 
obliged to turn myself often, for fear of 
being underdone on one side. The satis- 
faction of emulating a backwoodsman 
was enhanced and made intense by the 
reflection, that Philadelphia and the 
Girard House were within a three hours’ 
ride. Sooth to say, the only drawback 
to perfect happiness in the existing 
arrangement was, that there was nothing 
to eat on our side the “ Holes,” and that 
it thus became necessary to patronize the 
boarding-house at meal times. 

The crossing of those slippery places 
was no small item, especially after dark, 
andinastorm. For the first few nights 
I adventured it with fear and trembling. 
The ground was haunted, and I was 
instructed to expect shrieks and all sorts 
of bloody and intangible spectres. The 
road pitching with a steep descent into 
the very heart of the gloomy hollow, and 
then winding and twisting about, under 
crags that seemed ready to fall, and along 

its that reminded you of the bottom- 
ess, leading suddenly down to the edge 
of water, you knew not how dangerous, 
and then up again, steep and stumbling, 
~ mud all the while, literally more than 
ankle deep: it required courage and 
strength, and a good share of philosophy, 
to carry a man through it of a stormy 
night, even with alantern. However, I 
made light of it, as well as I could, and 
very soon fell into the ways of the place 
(figuratively if you please), and was 
naturalized in due course. 

Before that time, I had never seen 
ere democracy; but in Berks County 

found it rampant. There, every man 
is as good as his rich neighbor, and holds 
it for an inalienable right to call him Tom 
or Sam, as the case may be, and never 
to mister him, except on occasions of 
great ceremony, when the compliment 
is reciprocal, Toa stranger this level- 
ling system is very striking, even in the 
city of Reading, although [ have been 
told it is only a deceitful appearance. 

In point of fact, I was led to remark 
(as a stranger) that Reading, over and 
above other machine shops (for they deal 
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in iron there, and make many locomo- 
tives and such like knick-knacks) is 
remarkable for three things. In that 
the people converse promiscuously in 
two languages—to wit, English and Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. In that everybody 
drinks spirituous drinks with a regularity 
and a capacity perfectly amazing (I never 
saw it equalled in any community except 
among the Congress-men at Washington), 
and in that, in the outside intercourse of 
the men there is no aristocracy. I have 
seen them assemble at luncheon time in 
the bar-room of the principal hotel: 
Tinkers and. bankers, petty shopkeepers, 
machinists and great iron-masters, engi- 
neers and railroad directors, drinking 
and clinking their glasses together in 
perfect jovial unanimity, soot and dan- 
dyism in contact, uncontaminated. 

But the perfection of the system was 
at the “Holes.” We were brethren; 
children of one ancestor. It was an 
admirable joke, and jumped with my 
own humor completely. I became fami- 
liar with the whim-boy, and on intimate 
terms with the hostler. I learned to 
drive a cart, to “mind the engine,”.and 
“tend the magnets,” and fill the copper 
bags, and weigh the ore, and hold the 
can for blasting—and was soon rather 
popular, and decidedly untit to be seen. 

I went to their meetings of a Sunday. 
There was a small Baptist. meeting- 
house not quite a mile from the mine, 
close beside a spring that answered for 
the “dipping place,” as they called it. 
Good people came here from a consider- 
able distance, and the very froth and 
scum of the carth from the immediate 
neighborhood. The ceremonies were 
conducted, after their sort, with’ perfect 
decorum ; except that the ‘ Mine Holes” 
hands, by way of avoiding the fatigue of 
a too long sitting, would preposterously 
go out and come in, a half dozen toge- 
ther, many times through the service. 
There were no hymn books “in visible 
use, but a certain set of hymns, learned 
by heart, were chanted Sunday after 
Sunday. 

The preacher was a phenomenon: a 
good singer, and vain in proportion; 
with the strangest imaginable disregard 
of pulpit proprieties. He would set off 
without any warning, and at the top 
of his voice, to sing the favorite hymn— 
“T want to go;” and while carrying on 
the music in a continuous bawl, would 
open the Bible; find a text; slap the 
book shut with a crash; throw himself 
back in his chair; spring up again; 
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come down the pulpit steps; march back 
and forth along the aisles, rubbing and 
clapping his hands, and taking a minute 
inventory of the congregation: .with 
every change of position, his lungs grow- 
ing more vigorous and stentorian. I 
have even seen him go to the stove and 
replenish it with fuel: and at that point 
his vuice reached the climacteric of ve- 
hemence. He yelled— 


“T want to go! 
I want to go! 
I want to go there too! 
I want to go where Jacob is! 
I want to go there too!” 


This display of personal activity was a 
pleasant excitement for the audience. 
Their eyes followed the preacher’s evo- 


lutions with great interest, and every 


tongue shouted in deafening chorus— 
“TI w-a-n-t to go—there—too /” 


The sermon was of miner considera- 
tion, and we will not trouble ourselves 
about that. It will be evident that their 
religion was chiefly musical; owing, as 
I said, to the peculiar bent of the cleri- 
cal mind. But the efficacy of it may be 
doubted. The next day, as you passed 
the “ Mine Holes,” you would hear the 
cart boys (blasphemous wretches) shout- 
ing to their teams with the dreadfullest 
curses that ever offended delicate ears, 
and interspersing with their oaths little 
snatches of the Sunday music, as thus— 


“I want to go where Jacob is ;” 
Or thus— 


“If you get there before I do, 
Tell them I’m a-coming too.” 


Or thus— 


“Come with us, 
Come with us, 
Come with us in love,” &c., &. 


But, be it known, that they sung these 
gacred hymns, not in ridicule, but as our 
loafers rehearse the melodies of Christy ; 
from the mere love of song. 

Yet were they a wild people; an 
unholy threng; and when the novelty 
of such associations wore away, I began 
to withdraw from their communion. I 
became assiduously chemical and mine- 
ralogical. I diligently scoured the neigh- 
boring hills, and, with a sagacity worthy 
of presidential imitation, filled my “ ca- 
binet ” with innocuous quartz and pud- 
ding-stone. It was stated, in my hear- 
ing, that at the end of a single week, I 
had probably collected more flint, and 
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jasper, and conglomerate, than any 
other existing naturalist. 

In assaying, my success was, to say 
the least, encouraging. The “ profes- 
sor,” a little Scotchman of transcendent 
genius, could never bring the ore to a 
higher value than twelve per cent. My 
specimens frequently reached a much 
higher figure ; and, on one occasion, if I 
mistake not, I obtained twenty-two per 
cent. of pure metal (?) from a sample 
which the “ professor” reported to be 
worth but 10.5, Convinced that I was 
destined to become a luminary of science, 
and that I was even at that moment 
nebulous, I sent to New York for a 
complete set of apparatus and arg 
appropriated an ,unoccupied shed, an 
established a laboratory. I succeeded 
in making two jars of hydrogen gas 
from iron filings. I had the profes- 
sor, for an audience, and experiment- 
ed; but I believe it was poor gas—it 
would not burn. Turning my attention 
to oxygen, however, I rose with efful- 
gence to the zenith; and pursued a bril- 
liant, phosphorescent, and sulphureous 
career, for some days; the “ professor ” 
and one darkey being witness. At 
length I had a visitor from New York; 
and while generating a fresh supply of 
the gas, by heating chlorate of potassa 
in a test-tube, my friend held the tube 
over a spirit lamp, and, contrary to all 
rule and precedent, the spiteful thing 
That was enough 
for me. I shut up shop: and foreswore 
Stockhardt, and Liebig, and Brande, and 
Berzelius, in toto, and to the end of 
time. 

This mode of life was fast becoming 
insipid. There was nothing left to do, 
unless to hire myself out permanently as 
an “underground helper:” verily, an 
occupation introduced from Pandemo- 
nium, and‘which I should have been 
slow to_recommend to my bitterest fue. 
Come and see what it was. 

Here is the mouth of the shaft, with 
two modes of descent into it: one, by 
the iron bucket (or “ kibble”) attached 
to the whim-rope, which is seldom 
resorted to; the other, by a narrow per- 
pendicular ladder, partitioned off from 
the main shaft, and reserved exclusively 
for passengers. This ladder is divided 
into sections of thirty feet, with plat- 
forms between for rest, and for safety in 
case of a fall. The opening in each plat- 
form at the top of a section of ladder, is 
called a ‘“ man-hole.” 

Moisture from the walls and clay from 
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many muddy feet, make the ladder slip- 
pery and of uncertain fvoting; so that 
the novice must possess a firm grip and 
good nerve, to carry him safely down. 

Supposing you courageous and firm, 
we will invest you with the miner’s 
livery, and whistle you off the surface 
into the depths and mysteries of this 
craft. The livery is of a dun color; con- 
sisting ‘of overalls that will not show 
dirt (being already saturated therewith); 
a skull-cap, and over it the indispensable 
hat with a round top: weight six 
pounds, rim narrow and strong; the 
whole capable of resisting the blow of a 
small sledge hammer, or the fall of a 
moderate sized rock, and surmounted in 
front by a lighted candle, stuck in a 
lump of clay, which adheres to the hat 
of its own accord, after being once put 
there. Accoutered in this queer fashion, 
and with a guide dressed in the same 
style, you step into the great dark well 
and begin to descend. : 

You at once lose the light of day, 
which is shut out by a trap-door at the 
well’s mouth; and as you get down 
lower and lower, the narrow walls seem 
to be closing upon you; and the trick- 
ling of water, and the stepping of the 
old miner, and the jarring of the iron 
pump, sound ghostly and strange; and 
fantastic shadows, cast by your stump 
of a candle, flicker and vanish upon the 
walls like horrible phantoms. Now your 
hands slip upon the slimy rounds of the 
ladder, and your eyes grow dim! 
0 eg thoughts of a false step, or a 
broken round, creep over you, and of 
being hurled backwards into the awful 
shaft, and of getting mangled and 
crushed, and of having your brains 
dashed out against the rock, and of being 
gathered up, dead, by hard and cruel 
men, and hoisted to daylight again, in 
the kibble, tied in with ropes—and then 
sent home at last, all disfigured and 
unrecognizable, in a coffin! Thus you 
come to the first platform. 

You are bold once more, with your 
feet on the firm rafters, and the old 
miner beside you. Holding your candle 
to the walls, you watch the little streams 
of water, and wonder at the massive 
timbers, and listen, without flinching, to 
the great pump, beld together and fas- 
tenec in its place with iron bands, Then 
you go down the next thirty feet, accus- 
tomed to the darkness and gaining 
strength at: every step—and in this way, 
quite bravely to the bottom. 

Here is a miniature world, all in the 
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dark ; full of winding ways, and traps 
for the unwary, and business, and rail- 
roads! Low arched passages, that a 
tall man must stoop to walk in, cut 
through solid rock and clay and sliding 
earth, and carefully supported with 
heavy timbers but a few feet apart! 
The extent of these, only appreciable by 
the twinkling and waving and dancing 
about of the miner’s candles, that seem 
like so many Will-o-the-wisps in the 
distance, and by the clicking of picks 
and hammers, that have a muffled and 
far-off sound ! 

Suddenly, a rumbling and trembling 
of the earth, and cries of “clear the 
way!” and a hand-car comes rolling 
along, pushed by two shadows, with a 
sort of glory about their heads, which is 
only a candle gleaming through the 
damp. The car is emptied quickly at 
the shaft, and whirled away again. It 
was a good deal like an earthquake, or 
something of that sort. 

You fullow your guide throdgh the 
numerous passages, with the candle 
upon your hat; slipping about on the 
irregular floors, stumbling over the rails, 
and sousing into unexpected puddles; 
now creeping on all fours through a 
neglected “ drift,” where the earth has 
fallen in and obstructed the way, and 
where yourun imminent risk of being 
covered up by another slide, and never 
heard of afterwards; and now coming 
to the orink of a forsaken shaft, so full 
of water that you are scarcely held back 
from stepping into it, taking it for 
another puddle. You have had enough 
of such travels; and are seized with an 
oppressed and choking sensation, as if a 
coroner’s jury were sitting on you; and 
so stand still for a while, to take breath 
and watch the miners at work. 

There is nothing peculiarly cheerfal 
and soothing in this prospect. You 
grow yet more dizzy and uncomfortable, 
to see those moles, steadily undermining 
the hundred feet of earth above them; 
picking their way into the rocks, a very 
few inches at a time; propping the un- 
certain roof with splinters; and in dan- 
ger, any moment, of a summary and 
terrible suffocation. 

As you listen to their ejaculations 
and rough jests, and blasphemies, you 
discover that the danger is never out of 
their thoughts an instant; that they are 
watching for it, and joking and swearing 
about it, and afraid of it, and reckless, in 
a breath. 

Your guide laughs, and says they are 
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a “hard set;” and goes on, quite volu- 
bly, to tell of their pranks—how “ the 
boys” (so he calls them) make merry 
with death: how they chase each other 
layfully on the shaft-ladder, without a 
Tight ; skipping the rounds; and often 
swinging down hand over hand, with 
their feet in the air. It was on such a 
savage race as this (he tells you), that 
only a few months ago, one of them, a 
lad of seventeen, missed his hold and 
fell. The platform would have saved 
him; but falling across the shaft, he 
plunged headlong down the ladderway, 
and straight to the bottom—near sixty 
feet. 

His companions crept out of the shaft 
with pale faces and shaking knees, and 
dared not go back again after they had 
lighted their candles. But other men 
went down and found the lad insensible, 
although there was life in him yet, with 
his ribs broken and his skull shockingly 
splintered. They prepared bandages 
and tackling, and brought him up to the 
surface, slowly and painfully. 

They called a skillful surgeon to dress 
his wounds, who said he feared the poor 
creature would never hold up his shat- 
tered and bruised and shapeless head 
again. So they almost gave him up in 
despair, only his old father nursed him 
and kept a brave heart.—— 

But what sound is this that ‘breaks 
upon the monotonous click of tools and 
the hum of the miner’s story? <A dis- 
tant roar, as if the subterranean waters 
were breaking up, or the suspended 
earth loosening from its anchorage! The 
workmen listen a moment, then drop 
their tools, and rush pell-mell for the 
shaft. Now assuredly is the caving in 
of this wickedness. 

You shut your eyes in a paroxysm of 
fear, that you may not see the rocks 
falling together; and at once bethink 
you how unpleasant it is to be buried in 
this fashion, confounded by your livery 
with such unutterably vulgar company. 

But your guide twitches you by the 
sleeve, and says they are going to set 
off a blast, and you had better be out 
of the way. Still that noise! reverbe- 
rating along the low roofs of the corri- 
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dors, and striking a chill to your heart 
again. You reach the ladder, and clutch- 
ing the rounds with a desperate grasp, 
mount up for dear life, a vision haunting 
you the while of a poor miner-boy, 
bloody and mangled, lying in the bottom 
of the shaft. The strange roar now 
grows deafening, and fills the great pit 
from top to bottom, like the escape of 
steam from a hundred boilers. 

Toward the end of the toilsome climb- 
ing it increases. more and more, and as 
you spring out, at last, into the free 
open air, and toss up your hat, candle 
and all, at the sun, with a hearty and 
joyful shout—there, right before you, is 
the enormous whistle of the engine, in 
full blast, bellowing as if it would tear 
off the roof of the firmament. Pre- 
sently it stops; and they tell you it was 
to call away the miners from their eight 
hours “shift,” and replace them by 
another set for a new eight hours.” 

Then there is a dull concussion in the 
earth, and a dense column of smoke 
comes curling out of the shaft, with a 
strong smell of exploded gunpowder. 

The same veteran digger who has 
stood your guide from the first, is beside 
you again, and pointing to a stout impu- 
dent rascal who is snapping a long cart- 
whip and singing comic psalms, says, 
“That’s Tommy Mum, sit, the lad that 
fell in the shaft and broke his head—it’s 
hard killing your true Cornishman, sir.” 

With inward thanksgiving that you 
were not born of that nobility, you call 
for your “ tablets,” and write (as beyond 
a doubt, in the like case, Hamlet would 
have written): “Mem. To sell, ‘ North 
Carolina’ at any price. N. B.—Never 
to buy another share of any copper stock 
while the world stands.” 

But enough. Tired of a citizenship 
among the “unwashed,” and of mine- 
rals and test-tubes, and especially of 
“ whims,” hankering, moreover after the 
flesh-pots of Delmonico, I chartered a 
coal-team, and surrendering myself to the 
luxury of six horses, a commodious 


‘vehicle, and a gently undulating road, 


was slowly “hauled” and jolted away 
from the “ Mine Holes” for ever—I and 
my trunk. “ Alas, poor Warwick!” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


SAMSON AMONG THE PHILISTINES. 


At length, as the ship, gliding on 
past three or four vessels at anchor 
in the roadstead—one, a man-of-war 
just furling her sails—came nigh Fal- 
mouth town, Israel, from his perch, saw 
crowds in violent commotion on the shore, 
while the adjacent roofs were covered 
with sight-seers. A large man-of-war cut- 
ter was just landing its occupants, among 
whom were a corporal’s guard and three 
officers, besides the naval lieutenant and 
boat’s crew. Some of this company 
having landed, and formed a sort of lane 
among the mob, two trim soldiers, arm- 
ed to the teeth, rose in the stern-sheets ; 
and between them, a martial man of 
Patagonian stature, their ragged and 
handcuffed captive, whose defiant head 
overshadowed theirs, as St. Paul’s dome 
its inferior steeples. Immediately the 
mob raised a shout, pressing in curiosity 
towards the colossal stranger; so that, 
drawing their swords, four of the sol- 
diers had to force a passage for their 
comrades, whe followed on, conducting 
the giant. 

As the letter-of-marque drew still 
nigher, Israel heard the officer in com- 
mand of the party ashore shouting, ‘To 
the castle! to the castle!” and so, sur- 
rounded by shouting throngs, the. com- 
pany moved on, preceded by the three 
drawn swords, ever and anon flourished 
at the rioters, towards a large grim pile 
on a cliff. about a mile from the tanding. 
Long as they were in sight, the bulky 
form of the captive was seen at times 
swayingly towering over the flashing 
bayonets and cutlasses, like a great whale 
breaching amid a hostile retinue of 
sword-fish. Now and then, too, with 
barbaric scorn, he taunted them, with 
cramped gestures of hismanacled hands. 

When*at last the vessel had gained her 
anchorage, opposite a distant detached 
warehouse, all was still; and the work 
of breaking out in the hold immediately 
commencing, and continuing till night- 
fall, absorbed all further attention for 
the present. 

Next day was Sunday; and about 
noon Israel, with others, was allowed to 


go ashore for a stroll. The town was 
quiet. Seeing nothing very interesting 
there, he passed out, alone, into the 
fields along shore; and presently found 
himself climbing the cliff; whereon stood 
the grim pile before spoken of, 

“ What place is yon?” he asked of a 
rustic passing. 

“ Pendennis Castle.” 

As he stepped upon the short crisp 
sward under its walls, he started at a 
violent sound from within, as of the 
roar of some tormented lion. Soon the 
sound became articulate, and he heard 
the following words bayed out with an 
amazing vigor :— : 

“Brag no more, old England; con- ~ 
sider you are but an island! Order back 
your broken battalions! home, and re- 
pent in ashes! Long erough have your 
hired tories across the sea forgotten the 
Lord their God, and bowed down to 
Howe and Kniphausen—the Hessian! 
——Hands off, red-skinned jackall! 
Wearing the king’s plate,* as I do, I 
have treasures of wrath against you 
British.” 

Then came a clanking, as of a chain; 
many vengeful sounds, all confusedly 
together; with strugglings. Then again 
the voice :— 

“Ye brought me out here, from my 
dungeon to this green—affronting yon 
Sabbath sun—to see how a rebel looks. 
But I show ye how a true gentleman 
and Christian can conduct in adversity. 
Back, dogs! Respect a gentleman and 
a Christian, though he de in rags and 
smell of bilge-water.” 

Filled with astonishment at these 
words, which came from over a massive 
wall, inclosing what seemed an open 
parade-space, Israel pressed forward; 
and soon came to a black archway, 
leading far within, underneath, to a 
grassy tract, through a tower. Like 
two boar’s tusks, two sentries stood on 
guard at either side of the open jaws of 
the arch. Scrutinizing our adventurer 
a moment, they signed him permission 
to enter. 

Arrived at the end of the arched-way, 
where the sun shone, Israel stood trars- 
fixed at the scene. 

Like some baited bull in the ring, 





* Meaning, probably, certain manacles, 
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crouched the Patagonian-looking captive, 
hand-cuffed as before; the grass of the 
green trampled, and gored up all about 
him, both by his own movements and 
those of the people around. Except 
some soldiers and sailors, these seemed 
mostly town’s-people, collected here out 
of curiosity. The stranger was out- 
landishly arrayed in the sorry remains 
of a half-Indian, half-Canadian sort of a 
ress, consisting of a fawn-skin jacket— 
the fur outside and hanging in ragged 
tufts—a half-rotten, bark-like belt of 
wampum; aged breeches of sagathy; 
bedarned worsted stockings to the knee; 
old moccasins riddled with holes, their 
metal tags yellow with salt-water rust; 
a faded red woollen bonnet, not unlike a 
Russian night-cap, or a portentous, en- 
sanguined full-moon; all soiled, and 
stuck about with bits of half-rotted 
straw. He seemed just broken from the 
dead leases in David’s outlawed Cave of 
Adullam. Unshaven, beard and hair 
matted, and profuse as a corn-field 
beaten down by hail-storms, his whole 
marred aspect was that of some wild 
beast; but of a royal sort, and unsub- 
dued by the cage. 

“ Aye, stare, stare! Though but last 
night dragged out of a ship’s hold, like 
a smutty tierce; and this morning out 
of your littered barracks here, like a 
murderer; for all that, you may well 
stare at Ethan Ticonderoga Allen, the 
unconquered soldier, by ——! You 
Turks never saw a Christian before. 
Stare on! I am he, who, when your 
Lord Howe wanted to bribe a patriot to 
fali down and worship him by an offer 
of a major-generalship and five thousand 
acres of choice land in old Vermont— 
(Hah! three-times-three for glorious old 
Vermont, and my Green-Mountain-boys! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!) I am he, 
I say, who answered your Lord Howe, 
‘You, you offer our land? You are 
like the devil in Scripture, offering all 
the kingdoms in the world, when the 
d——d soul had not a corner-lot on 
earth! Stare on!’” 

“Look you, rebel, you had best heed 
how you talk against General Lord 
Howe,” here said a thin, wasp-waisted, 
epauleted officer of the castle, coming 
near and flourishing his sword like a 
schoolmaster’s ferule. 

““General Lord Howe? Heed how I 
talk of that toad-hearted king’s lick- 
spittle of a scarlet poltroon; the vilest 
wriggler in God’s worm-hole below? I 


tell you, that herds of red-haired devils. 
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are impatiently snorting to ladle Lord 
Howe with all his gang (you included) 
into the seethingest syrups of tophet’s 
flames!” } 

At this blast, the wasp-waisted officer 
was blown backwards as from before the 
suddenly burst head of a steam-boiler. 

Staggering away, with a snapped 
spine, he muttered something about its 
being beneath his dignity to bandy fur- 
ther words with a low-lived rebel. 

“Come, come, Colonel Allen,” here 
said a mild-looking man in a sort of 
clerical undress ;” “‘ respect the day, bet- 
ter than to talk thus of what lies beyond. 
Were you to die this hour, or what is 
more probable, be hung next week at 
Tower-wharf, you know not what might 
become, in eternity, of yourself.” 

“Reverend Sir,” with a mocking bow; 
‘when not better employed braiding my 
beard, I have a little dabbled in your 
theologies. And let me tell you, Rev- 
erend Sir,” lowering and intensifyin 
his voice: “that as to the weak: of 
spirits, of which you hint, though I 
know nothing of the mode or manner of 
that world, no more than do you, yet I 
expect when I shall arrive there, to be 
treated as well as any other gentleman 
of my merit. That is to say, far better 
than you British know how to treat an 
American officer and meek-hearted 
Christian captured in honorable war, by 
Every one tells me as you your- 
self just breathed, and as, crossing the 
sea, every billow dinned into my ear— 
that I, Ethan Allen, am to be hong like 
a thief. If Iam, the great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress shall avenge 
me; while I, for my part, shall show 
you, even on the tree, how a Christian 
gentleman can.die. Meantime, sir, if you 
ave the clergyman you look, act out your 
consolatory function, by getting an un- 
fortunate Christian gentleman about to 
die, a bowl of punch.” 

The good-natured stranger, not to have 
his religious courtesy appealed to in vain, 
immediately dispatched his servant, who 
stood by, to procure the beverage. 

At this juncture, a faint rustling sound, 
as of the advance of an army with ban- 
ners, was heard. Silks, scarfs, and rib- 
bons fluttered in the background. 
Presently, a bright squadron of fair 
ladies drew nigh, escorted by certain 
outriding gallants of Falmouth. 

“ Ah,” sighed a soft voice; “ what a 
strange sash, and furred vest, and what 
leopard-like teeth, and what flaxen hair, 
but all mildewed ;—is that he?” 


—! 
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“Yea, is it, lovely charmer,” said 
Allen, like an Ottoman, bowing over his 
broad, bovine forehead, and breathing 
the words out like a lute; “it is he— 
Ethan Allen, the soldier; now, since 
ladies’ eyes visit him, made trebly a 
captive.” 

“Why, he talks like a beau in a par- 
lor; this wild, mossed American from the 
woods,” sighed another fair lady to her 
mate; “but can this be he we came to 
see? I must have a lock ofhis hair.” 

“Tt is he, adorable Delilah; and fear 
not, even though incited by the foe, by 
clipping my locks, to dwindle my 
prem Give me your sword, man,” 
turning to an officer ;—‘“ Ah! I’m fet- 
tered. Clip it yourself, lady.” 

“No, no—I am ”. 

“ Afraid, would you say? Afraid of 
the vowed friend and champion of all 
ladies all round the world? Nay, nay: 
come hither.” 

The lady advanced-; and soon, over- 
coming her timidity, her white hand 
shone like whipped foam amid the matted 
waves of flaxen hair. 

“ Ah, this is like clipping tangled tags 
of gold-lace,” cried she; ‘ but see, it is 
half straw.” 

“ But the wearer is no man-of-straw, 
lady; were I free, and you had ten 
thousand foes—horse, foot, and dragoons 
—how like a friend I could fight for you! 
Come, you have robbed me of my hair; 
let me rob. your dainty hand of its price. 
What, afraid again ?” 

“ No, not that; but ”——- 

“T see, lady; I may do it, by your 
leave, but not by your word ; the wonted 
way of ladies. There, itisdone. Sweet- 
er that. kiss, than the bitter heart of a 
cherry,” , 

When at length this lady-left, no small 
talk was had by her with her compan- 
ions about someway relieving the hard 
lot of so knightly an unfortunate. Where- 
upon a worthy, judicious gentleman, of 
middle-age, in attendance, suggested a 
bottle of good wine every day, and clean 
linen once every week. And these, the 
gentle Englishwoman—too polite and 
too good to be fastidious—did indeed 
actually send to Ethan Allen, so long as 
he tarried a captive in her land. 

The withdrawal of this company was 
followed by a different scene. 

A perspiring man in top-boots, a riding 
whip in his hand, and having the air of 
@ prosperous farmer, brushed in, like a 
stray bullock, among the rest, for a 
peep at the giant; having just entered 
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through the arch, as the ladies passed 
out. 

“Hearing that the man who took 
Ticonderoga was here in Pendennis 
Castle, I’ve ridden twenty-five miles to 
see him; and to-morrow my brother 
will ride forty for the same purpose. So 
let me have first look. Sir,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the captive; “will 
you let me ask you a few plain questions, 
and be free with you?” 

‘“* Be free with me? with all my heart. 
I love freedom of all things. I’m ready 
to die for freedom; I expect to. So be 
free as you please. What is it?” 

“Then, sir, permit me to ask what is 
your occupation in life;—in time of 
peace, I mean.” 

“You talk like a tax-gatherer ;” re- 
joined Allen, squinting diabolically at 
him; “‘what is my occupation in life? 
Why, in my younger days I studied 
divinity, but at present I am a conjuror 
by profession.” 

Hereupon everybody laughed, equally 
at the manner as the words, and the 
nettled farmer retorted:— — 

“Conjurer, eh? well, you conjured 
wrong that time you were taken.” 

“Not so wrong, though, as you British 
did, that time I took Ticonderoga, my 
friend.” 

At this juncture the servant came with 
the punch, when his master bade him 
present it to the captive. 

“ No!—give it me, sir, with your own 
hands; and pledge me as gentleman to 
gentleman.” 

“T cannot pledge a state-prisoner, 
Colonel Allen; but I will hand you the 
punch with my own hands, since you 
insist upon it.” 

*‘ Spoken and done like a true gentle- 
man, sir; I am bound to you.” 

Then receiving the bowl into his 
gyved hands, the iron ringing against the 
china, he put it to his lips, and saying, 
“T hereby give the British nation credit 
for half a minute's good usage,” at one 
draught emptied it to the bottom. 

“The rebel gulps it down like a swill- 
ing hog at a trough;” here scoffed a 
lusty private of the guard, off duty. 

“Shame to you!” cried the giver of 
the bowl. 

“ Nay, sir; his red coat is a standing 
blush to him, as it is to the whole scarlet- 
blushing British army.” Then turning 
derisively upon the private: ‘“ you object 
to my way of taking things, do ye? I 
fear 1 shall never please ye. You ob- 
jected to the way, too, in which I took 
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Ticonderoga, and the way in which I 
meant to take Montreal. Selah! But, 
pray, now that I look at you, are not you 
the hero I caught dodging round, in his 
shirt, in the cattle-pen, inside the fort? 
It was the break of day, you remem- 
ber.” 

“Gome, Yankee,” here swore the in- 
censed private; ‘‘ cease this, or I’ll darn 
your old fawn-skins for ye, with the flat 
of this sword ;” for a specimen, laying it 
lashwise, but not heavily, across the cap- 
tive’s back. - 

Turning like a tiger, the giant, catch- 
ing the steel between his teeth, wrench- 
ed it from the private’s grasp, and strik- 
ing it with his manacles, sent it spinning 
like a juggler’s dagger into the air; say- 
ing, “‘ Lay your dirty coward’s iron on a 


tied gentleman again, and these, ” lifting . 


his handcuffed fists, ‘t shall be the beetle 
of mortality to you!” 

The now furious soldier would have 
struck him with all his force; butsever- 
al men of the town interposed, remind- 
ing him that it were outrageous to attack 
a chained captive. 

“ Ah,” said Allen, “I am accustomed 
to that, and therefore I am beforehand 
with them; and the extremity of what 
I say against Britain, is not meant for 
you, kind friends, but for my insulters, 
present and to come.” Then recogniz- 
ing among the interposers the giver of 
the bowl, he turned with a courteous 
bow, saying, “Thank you again and 
again, my good sir; you may not be the 
worse for this; ours is an unstable 
world; so that one gentleman never 
knows when it may be his turn to be 
helped of another.” 

But the soldier still making a riot, and 
the commotion growing general, a supe- 
rior officer stepped up, who terminated 
the scene by remanding the prisoner to 
his cell, dismissing the towns-people, 
with all strangers, Israel among the rest, 
and closing the castle gates after them. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


SOMETHING FURTHER OF ETHAN ALLEN; WITH ISRAEL’S 
FLIGHT TOWARDS THE WILDERNESS, 


Amone the episodes of the Revoilu- 
tionary War, none is stranger than that 
of Ethan Allen in England; the event 
and the man being equally uncommon. 

Allen seems to have been a curious 
combination of a Hercules, a Joe Miller, 
a Bayard, and a Tom Hyer; had a per- 
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son like the Belgian giants; mountain 
music in him like a Swiss; a heart 
plump as Oceur de Lion’s. Though born 
in New England, he exhibited no traceof 
her character. He was frank; bluff; 
companionable as a Pagan ; convivial ; « 
Roman; hearty as a harvest. His.spirit 
was essentialiy western; and herein is 
his peculiar Americanism ; for the west-, 
ern spirit is, or will yet. be (for no other 
is, or can be) the true American one. 
For the most part, Allen’s manner 
while in England, was scornful and fero- 
cious in the last degree ; however quali- 
fied by that wild, heroic sort of levity, 
which in the hour of oppression or peril, 
seems inseparable from a naturelike his; 
the mode whereby such a temper best 
evinces its barbaric disdain of adversity ; 
and how cheaply and waggishly it holds 
the malice, even though triumphant, of 
its foes! Aside from that inevitable 
egotism relatively pertaining to pine 
trees, spires, and giants, there were, per- 
haps, two special incidental reasons for 
the Titanic Vermonter’s singular demean- 
or abroad. Taken captive while head- 
ing a forlorn hope before Montreal, he 
was treated with inexcusable cruelty and 
indignity ; something as if he had fallen 
into the hands of the Dyaks. Immedi- 
ately upon his capture he would have 
been deliberately suffered to have been 
butchered by the Indian allies, in cold 
blood on the spot, had he not, with des- 
perate intrepidity, availed himself of his 
enormous physical strength, by twitch- 
ing a British officer to him, and using 
him for a living target, whirling him 
round and round against the murderous 
tomahawks of the savages. Shortly af- 
terwards, led into the town, fenced about 
by bayonets of the guard, the command- 
er of the enemy, one Colonel McOloud, 
flourished his cane over the captive’s , 
head, with brutal insults promising him 
a rebel’s halter at Tyburn. During his 
passage to England in the same ship 
wherein went passenger Oolonel Guy 
Johnson, the implacable tory, he was 
kept heavily ironed in the hold, and in 
all ways treated as a common mutineer; 
or, it may be, rather as a lion of Asia; 
which, though caged, was still toodread- 
ful to behold without fear and trembling; 
and consequent cruelty. And no won- 
der, at least for the fear; for on one oc- 
casion, when chained hand and foot, he 
was insulted on shipboard by an officer ; 
with his teeth he twisted off the nail 
that went through the mortise of his 
handcuffs, and so, having his arms’ at 
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liberty, challenged his insulter to com- 
bat. Often, as at Pendennis Castle, 
when no other avengement was at hand, 
he would hurl on his foes such howling 
tempests of anathema, as fairly to shock 
them into retreat. Prompted by somewhat 
similar motives, both on shipboard and 
in England, he would often make the 
most vociferous allusions to Ticondero- 
ga, and the part he played inits capture, 
well knowing, that of all American 
names, Ticonderoga was, at that period, 
by far the most famous and galling to 
Hoglishmen. ; 

Parlor-men, dancing-masters, the gra- 
duates of the Albe Bellgarde may shrug 
their laced shoulders at the boisterous- 
ness of Allen in England. True, he 
stood upon no punctilios with his jailers ; 
for where modest gentlemanhood is all 
on one side, it is a losing affair; as if 
my Lord Chesterfield should take off his 
hat, and smile, and bow, to a mad bull, 
in hopes of a reciprocation of politeness. 
When among wild beasts, if they menace 
you, be a wild beast. Neither is it un- 
likely that this was the view taken by 
Allen. For, besides the exasperating 
tendency to self-assertion which such 
treatment as his must have bred on a 
man like him, his experience must have 
taught him,. that by assuming the part 
of a jocular, reckless, and even braggart 
barbarian, he would better sustain him- 
self against bullying turnkeys than by 
submissive quietude. Nor should it be 
forgotten, that besides the petty details 
of personal malice, the enemy violated 
every international usage of right and 
decency, in treating a distinguished 
prisoner of war as if he had been a 
Botany-Bay convict. If, at the present 
day, in any similar. case between the 
same States, the repetition of such out- 
rages would be more than unlikely, it 
is only because it is among nations as 
among individuals: imputed indigence 
provokes oppression and scorn; but that 
same indigence being risen to opulence, 
receives a politic consideration even 
from its former insulters. 

As the event proved, in the course 
‘Allen pursued, he was right. Because, 
though at first nothing was talked of by 
his captors, and nothing anticipated by 
himself, but his ignominious execution, 
or, at the least, prolonged and squalid 
incarceration ; nevertheless, these threats 
and prospects evaporated, and by his 
facetious scorn for scorn, under the ex- 
tremest sufferings, he finally wrung 
repentant usage from his foes; and in 
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the end, being liberated from his irons, 
and walking the quarter-deck where be- 
fore he had been thrust into the hold, 
was carried back to America, and in due 
time at New York, honorably included 
in a regular exchange of prisoners. 

It was not without strange interest 
that Israel had been an eye-witness of 
the scenes on the Castle Green. Neither 
was this interest abated by the painful 
necessity of concealing, for the present, 
from his brave countryman and fellow- 
mountaineer, the fact of a friend being 
nigh. When at last the throng was dis- 
missed, walking towards the town with 
the rest, he heard that there were some 
forty or more other Americans, privates, 
confined on the cliff. Upon this, invent- 
ing a pretence, he turned back, loitering 
around the walls for any chance glimpse 
of the captives. Presently, while look- 
ing up at a grated embrasure in the 
tower, he started at a voice from it 
familiarly hailing him :— 

“ Potter, is that you? In God's name 
how came you here?” 

At these words, a sentry below had 
his eye on our astonished adventurer. 
Bringing his piece to bear, he bade him 
stand. Next moment Israel was under 
arrest. Being brought into the presence 
of the forty prisoners, where they lay in 
litters of mouldy straw, strewn with 
gnawed bones, as in a kennel, he re- 
cognized among them one Singles, now 
Sergeant Singles, the man who, upon 
our hero’s return home from his last 
Cape Horn*voyage, he had found wedded 
to his mountain Jenny. Instantly a rush 
of emotions filled him. Not as when 
Damon found Pythias. But far stranger, 
because very different. For not only 
had this Shingles been an alien to Israel 
(so far as actual intercourse went), but im- 
pelled to it by instinct, Israel had all but 
detested him, as a successful, and perhaps 
insidious rival. Nor was it altogether 
unlikely that Singles had reciprocated 
the feeling. But now, as if the Atlantic 
rolled, not between two continents, but 
two worlds—this, and the next—these 
alien souls, oblivious to hate, melted 
down into one. 

At such a juncture, it was hard to 
maintain a disguise; especially when it 
involved the seeming rejection of ad- 
vances like the sergeant’s. Still, con- 
verting his real amazement into affected 
surprise, Israel, in presence of the sen- 
tries, declared to Singles that he (Singles) 
must labor under some unaccountable 
delusion; for he (Potter) was no Yankee 
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rebel, thank Heaven, but a true man to 
his king; in short, an honest English- 
man, born in Kent, and now serving his 
country, and doing what damage he 
might to her foes, by being first captain 
of a carronade on board a letter-of- 
marque, that moment in the harbor. 

For a moment, the captive stood 
astounded; but observing Israel more 
narrowly, detecting his latent look, and 
bethinking him of the useless peril he 
had thoughtlessly caused to a country- 
man, no doubt unfortunate as himself, 
Singles took his cue, and pretending sul- 
lenly to apologize for his error, put on & 
disappointed and crest-fallen air. Never- 
theless, it was not without much diffi- 
culty, and after many suppiemental scru- 
tinies and inquisitions from a d of 
ofticers before whom he was subsequently 
brought, that our wanderer was finally 
permitted to quit the cliff. 

This luckless adventure not only 
nipped in the bud a little scheme he had 
been revolving, for materially befriend- 
ing Ethan Allen and his comrades, but 
resulted in making his further stay at 
Falmouth perilous in the extreme. And 
as if this were not enough, next day, 
while hanging over the side, painting 
the hull, in trepidation of a visit from 
the castle soldiers, ramor came to the 
ship that the man-of-war in the haven 
purposed impressing one-third of the 
letter of marque’s crew ; though, indeed, 
the latter vessel was preparing for a 
second cruise. Being on board a pri- 
vate armed ship, Israel had little dream- 
* ed of its liability to the same govern- 
mental hardships with the meanest mer- 
chantman. But the system of impress- 
ment is no respecter either of pity or 
person. 

His mind was soon determined. Un- 
like his shipmates, braving immediate 
and lonely hazard, rather than wait for 
a collective and ultimate one, he cun- 
ningly dropped himself overboard the 
same night, and after the narrowest risk 
from the muskets of the man-of-war’s 
sentries (whose gangways be had to 
pass), succeeded in swimming to shore, 
where he fell exhausted, but recovering, 
fled inland; doubly hunted by the 
thought, that whether as an Englishman, 
or whether as an American, he would, 
if caught, be now equally subject to en- 
slavement. 

Shortly after the break of day, hav- 
ing gained many miles, he succeeded in 
ridding himself of his seaman’s cloth- 
ing, having found some mouldy old rags 
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on the banks of a stagnant pond, nigh’a 
rickety building, which looked liké‘a 
poorhouse,--clothing not improbably, ‘as 
he surmised, left there, on the bank, by 
some pauper suicide, Marvel not that 
he should, with avidity, seize these rags ; 
what the suicides abandon the living 
hug. 

Once more in beggar’s garb, the fugi- 
tive sped towards London, prompted: by 
the same instinct which impels the 
hunted fox to the wilderness; for soli- 
tudes befriend the endangered wild beast, 
but crowds are the security, because the 
true desert of persecuted man. Among 
the things of the capital, Israel for more 
than forty years was yet to disappear, 
as one entering at dusk into a thick 
wood. Nor did ever the German forest, 
nor Tasso’s enchanted one, contain in 
its depths more things of horror than 
eventually were revealed in the secret 


~clefts, gulfs, caves and dens of London. 


But here we anticipate a page. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT 


Ir was a grey, lowering afternoon 
that, worn-out, half-starved, and hag- 
gard, Israel arrived within some ten or 
fifteen miles of London, and saw scores 
and scores of forlorn men engaged ins 
great brick-yard. : 

For the most part, brick-making is all 
mud and mire. Where, abroad, the 
business is carried on largely, as to su 
ply the London Market, hordes of the 
poorest wretches are employed; _ their 
grimy tatters naturally adapting them to 
an employ where cleanliness is as much 
out of the question as with a drowned 
man the bottom of the lake in the 
Dismal Swamp. 

Desperate with want, Israel resolved 
to turn brick-maker; nor did he fear to 
present himself as a stranger; nothi 
doubting that to such a vocation, 
rags would be accounted the best letters- 
of-introduction. 

To be brief, he accosted ono of the 
many surly overseers, or task-masters of 
the yard, who with no few pompous 
airs, finally engaged him at six shillings 
a week; almost equivalent to a dollar 
and a half. He was appointed to one of 
the mills for grinding up the ingredients, 
This mill stood in the open air. It was 
of a rude, primitive, Eastern aspect ; con- 
sisting of a sort of hopper, emptying into 
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a barrel-shaped receptacle. In the barrel 
was a clumsy machine turned round at 
its axis by a great bent beam, like a 
well-sweep, only it was horizontal; to 
this beam, at its outer end, a spavined 
old horse was attached. The muddy 
mixture was shovelled into the hopper 
by spavined-lodking old men; while 
tradging wearily round and round 
the spavined old horse ground it all 
up till it slowly squashed out at the 
bottom of the barrel, in a doughy com- 
pound, all ready for the moulds. Where 
the dough squeezed out of the barrel, a 
pit was sunken, so as to bring the mould- 
er here stationed down to a level with 
the trough, into which the dough fell. 
Israel was assigned to this pit. Men 
came to him continually, reaching down 
rude wooden trays, divided into compart- 
ments, each of the size and shape of a 
brick. With a flat sort of big ladle, 
Tgrael slapped the dough into the trays 
from the trough; then, with a bit of 
smooth board scraped the top even, and 
handed it up. Half buried there in the 
pit, all the time handing those desolate 
trays, poor Israel seemed some grave- 
digger, or church-yard man, tucking 
away dead little innocents in their cof- 
fins on one side, and cunningly disinter- 
ing them again to resurrectionists sta- 
tioned on the other. 

Twenty of these melancholy old mills 
were in operation. Twenty heart-broken 
old horses, rigged out deplorably in cast- 
off old cart harness, incessantly tugged 
at twenty great shaggy beams; while 
from twenty half-burst old barrels, 
twenty wads of mud, with a lava-like 
course, gouged out into twenty old 
poe ga to be slapped by twenty tat- 
tered men, into the twenty-times-twenty 
battered old trays. 

Ere entering his pit for the first, 
Israel had been struck by the dismally 
devil-may-care gestures of the moulders. 
But hardly had he himself been a 
moulder three days, when his previous 
sedateness of concern at his unfortunate 
lot, began to conform to the reckless 
sort of half jel despair expressed by 
the others. The truth indeed was, that 
this continual, violent, helter-skelter 
slapping of the dough into the moulds, 
begat a corresponding disposition in the 
moulder; who, by heedlessly slapping 
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that sad dough, as stuff of little worth, 
was thereby taught, in his meditations, 
to slap, with similar heedlessness, his 
own sadder fortunes, as of still less vital 
consideration. To these muddy philoso- 
phers, men and bricks were equally of 
clay. What signifies who we be—dukes 
or ditchers? thought the moulders; all is 
vanity and clay. So slap, slap, slap; 
care-free and negligent; with bitter un- 
concern, these dismal desperadoes flap- 
ped down the dough. If this reckless- 
ness were vicious of them, be it so; but 
their vice was like that weed which but 
grows on barren ground; enrich the 
soil, and it disappears. 

For thirteen weary weeks, lorded over 
by the taskmasters, Israel toiled in his 
pit. Though this condemned him to a 
sort of earthy dungeon, or grave-dig- 
ger’s hole while he worked; yet even 
when liberated to his meals, naught of a 
cheery nature greeted him. The yard 
was encamped, with ali its endless rows 
of tented sheds, and kilns, and mills, 
upon a wild waste moor, belted round 
by bogs and fens. The blank horizon, 
like a rope, coiled round the whole. 

Sometimes the air was harsh and 
bleak; the ridged and mottled sky 
looked scourged; or cramping fogs set 
in from sea, for leagues around, ferreting 
out each rheumatic human bone, and 
racking it; the sciatic timpers shivered ; 
their aguish rags sponged up the mists. 
No shelter, though it hailed. The sheds 
were for the bricks. Unless, indeed, 
according to the phrase, each man was a 
“ brick,” which, in sober scripture, was 
the ease; brick is no bad name for any 
son of Adam; Eden was but a brick- 

ard; what is a mortal but a few luck- 
ess shovelfals, of clay, moulded in a 
mould, laid out on a sheet to dry, and 
ere long quickened into his queer caprices 
by the sun? Are not men built into 
communities just like bricks into a wall? 
Consider the great wall of China: pon- 
der the great populace of Pekin. As 
man serves bricks, so God him; building 
him up by billions into the edifices of 
his purposes, Man attains not to the 
nobility of a brick, unless taken in the 
aggregate. Yet is there a difference in 
brick, whether quick or dead; which, 
for the last, we now shall see. 


To be concluded in our next.) 
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“ There be many witches at this day in Lapland who sell winds to mariners, and they must needs go whom 


the devil drives.”"—Fudler’s Holy and Profane State. 


“Old woman, old woman, whither so high?” 
“ To sweep the cobwebs from the sky.” 


MAS: years ago, on the old stage- 
road leading from Boston to Ply- 
mouth, just out of Weymouth into Hing- 
ham, there lived an old woman who 
went by the name of Sue Ward. 

Where she came from no one knew. 
Some years before the time of which we 
write, she had taken up her abode in an 
old house which had been deserted by 
its former owner, and there she dwelt— 
all alone, a perfect mystery to the gos- 
sips of the neighborhood. She managed 
to get a living by doing all sorts of odd 
jobs for the people of the village; by 
knitting now and then a pair of stock- 
ings; by spinning a few knots of yarn, 
or going out as nurse for the sick. The 
villagers also, at first, were quite kind to 
her. But after a while they began to 
weary of being benevolent to so mys- 
terious a being. All plotting and ques- 
tioning to ascertain her former life failed 
to produce any effect, save a stubborn 
refusal to gratify curiosity, and slight 
flashes of anger, which all inquirers 
agreed boded no good. 

Although the time of which we write 
was after the excitement concerning the 
Salem witches, yet belief in such beings 
had not wholly died away, especially 
among the older portion of the coramu- 
nity. Could they not quote the Bible 
and the godly Mr. Mather in support of 
their doctrine ? 

By-and-by strange stories began to be 
circulated concerning old Sue Ward. It 
was said, that being vexed by Deacon 
Burr, she gave utterance to a muttered 
curse, and the next morning the deacon’s 
best heifer was found dead, in such a 
strange position, that nobody but the 
devil could have brought her there. 
Then, as Mistress Ward was walking 
home one cold night, uncle Joshua over- 
took her in his nice new wagon. She 
asked him to carry her home, as she 
was tired. But he replied he could not, 
as it was rather off his road, and he was 
inahurry. ‘ May you be longer reach- 
ing home than I am,” exclaimed she, 
and bat a moment afterwards his horse 
fell, broke both shafts to the wagon, and 
what was worse, his own leg. 

These stories, somewhat magnified, 


perhaps, in the telling, were soon in the 
mouth of every one in the village. Soon 
they spoke of her no longer as Mistress 
Ward, or old Sue Ward. She 

the three great requisites for a witch of 
that time. 

IT. She was old. 

II. She was ugly. 

III. She was poor. 

With such an evil suspicion hanging: 
about her, it is no wonder that many 
who had formerly befriended, now 
avoided her. Even the little children, 
having heard the mysterious talk of 
their parents, as they passed her in the 
streets, clasped one another’s hands more 
tightly, and, gazing at her with half- 
frightened looks, went hurriedly _ 
though some of the larger boys woul 
sometimes shout after her. 

Matters were thus, as one wild windy 
November night, old Sue sat by her fire 
in her lonely hut. She had been out to 
gather the faggots of which the fire was 
built, and meeting some rude boys on 
her return, they had taunted her with 
unseemly words. Not often would such 
words have affected her so much. But 
as the screaming wind howled through 
the branches of the forest, and she heard 
the moanings of the dying autumn, think- 
ing all the while that she knew not 
where to look for help through the com- 
ing winter, what wonder that she felt 
like cursing the day in which she was 
born? 

She did curse it most bitterly. Her 
wicked, withered old heart was lifting 
itself up in blasphemy, as she sat by her 
fire that night, and gazed intently into 
its flames as they lightened up her miser- 
able room. 

‘“‘ Why can’t I die?” muttered she to 
herself. “ As if seventy years of sorrow, 
seventy years of sin, wasn’t enough for 
one mortal! Doesn’t the Bible say.that 
three score years and ten are the limits 
of life? Why should I live longer? Ij 
without friends, with none of the com- 
forts which belong to age, old, poor, 
miserable, half-starved and cold?” and 
she drew up closer to the fire, and con- 
tinued. 

“T would drown myself, but the water 
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is so cold. I have not strength enough 
to kill myself any other way. Why is 
there ho other way but dying to be rid 
of the world? If folks could cast off life 
as they do an old garment! I’ve heard 
of old women that dried up and blew 
away. The Lord knows I’m dry enough. 
Why, if he will not let me die, will he 
not blow me away? I should not care 
if it was to a place warmer than this, 
where old women don’t have to go out 
after faggots.” And she grinned a most 
wicked grin, showing one worn yellow 
stump of a tooth. 

“Good evening, Mother Ward,” said 
@ voice at her elbow. 

She turned and saw just at her side a 
little old man dressed in black. A quick 
active old fellow he seemed, as, without 
being asked, he drew the other of the 
two rush-bottomed chairs—all the seats 
the room contained—up to the fire. 

“Whoare you?) What do you want?” 
asked old Sue, as soon as she had a little 
recovered from her astonishment at this 
sudden interruption. 

* A poor cold traveller who wishes to 
warm himself at your fire,” replied he, 
just glancing at her with his keen black 
eye. Oh it was the wickedest eye you 
ever saw, so full of malice and deviltry, 
so glittering and snake-like. 

“You are welcome tothe little warmth 
a wretched old woman’s fire can give. 
But you have not told me your name, 
though I ought to know it, as you seem 
to know mine.” 

“T go under different names,” replied 
he; “those most familiar with me, call 
me by a nickname, but my proper title 
is Beel Z. Bubb. But why do you call 
yourself wretched ?” 

“Have you not lived long enough in 
the world to know ?” replied she almost 
fiercely. ‘ There are grey hairs on your 
brow, and the wrinkles on your face will 
number almost as many as mine. Is it 
not always wretched to be old? But 
perhaps you have warm friends who 
cheer you with their presence, and sus- 
tain you by their love?” 

She paused a moment, as if waiting 
for areply. But the old man sat with 
his elbows resting on his knees, lookirg 
steadfastly into the fire with his cunning 
eyes. The old woman continued— 

“ Perhaps you do not know what it is 
to outlive all the friends of your youth, 
to wander away among strangers, and te 
be shunned and despised by them, to be 
treated and hooted at as a witch, as one 
who has dealings with the devil, when 
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I know no more of the devil than you 
do.” 

“Not perhaps as much,” said he, in 
an undertone. ‘She went on, not hear- 
ing or not heeding him. 

“You may not have felt all the wick- 
edness of your soul rise up against your 
persecutors, prompting you to curse 
them as I have cursed them time and 
again, and curse them now. Oh, the 
good Christian souls! who pretend to be 
so pious and holy, who roll up their eyes 
at the very sight of me! I should not 
wonder if some of them had more deal- 
ings with Satan than myself.” 

“‘No doubt of it,” rejoined the old man. 

Old Sue went on, feeling a strange 
thrilling pleasure in teiling her wicked 
thoughts to the one at her side, whose 
eyes gleamed brighter, and looked more 
evil, the more wicked she grew. 

“ And I was thinking what a mockery 
it would be for me to say the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘Our Father’ ” 

The old man gave an uneasy start as 
she said these words, yet remained quiet, 
as she repeated no more; but, smiting 
her skinny hands together, exclaimed— 

“* Why should I call him my Father? 
Has he treated me as a child? Has he 
not left me here in my old age, to rags, 
and poverty, and abuse, when he might 
have taken me to his blessed home be- 
yond the skies long before this? Death 
would long ago have been welcome to 
me.” 

“Why do you not kill yourself, then ?” 
asked the old man softly. 

“T was thinking of that just as you 
came in. But it is an ugly, horrible 
business to take one’s own life. If there 
were only some easier way to rid one’s 
self of the world! Did you ever hear,” 
continued she, speaking in a low, confi- 
dential tone, ‘did ever you hear of any 
old women that dried up and blew 
away ?” 

The cunning-eyed one for a while 
spoke not a word. He sat there still and * 
quiet, looking fixedly into the fire. But 
all at once he burst out with a wild stave 
of asong. The words so wrought upon 
the imagination of mother Ward, that— 
she knew not why-yshe began to stamp 
her feet in accompaniment, and when he 
came to the chorus, she joined her shrill 
treble to his cracked bass, and the strange 
melody rang out clear and piercingly : 


I walked me out the other night, 
The wind was blowing high; 

I clasped my cloak about me tight, 
And wished that I might dic. 
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Chorus.—O for those rare, good times of old, 
When women, I’ve heard say, 
If winds were high, or weather cold, 
Dried up and blew away. 


Quoth I, 0, wind! 0, bitter wind ! 
Why blow so chill on me? 
I’m old and lonely, nearly blind— 
What are my rags to thee?” 
O for those rare good times of old, &. 


Yet still the cold, cold wind blew un, 
And pierced me through and through, 
It said to me, in quiet scorn, 
“ Away with hags like you !” 
O for those rare good times of old, &c. 
I curse thee, wind, with all my might,— 
I curse thy chilling breath,— 
Unless thou blow me off to-night, 
T'll curse thee till my death. 
O for those rare good times of old, &c. 


“ Chorus again !” shouted the old man, 
stamping his foot. And they sang it 
through again, till the old walls of the 
room echoed with the wild scream of 
their voices. 

“Those good old times may come 
again,” said the old man, after they had 
finished the singing. “But there is a 
certain state of feeling to which every 
one must arrive, before they can vanish 
from earth. People in the old times 
oftener reached it, than at present.” 

“What is that state? I will attain 
unto it,” said mother Ward. 

“T think you will; perhaps, you have. 
Know then, good mother, that all things 
here on the earth are vanity. What is 
lighter than vanity? Doth not the 
slightest breath stir the leaf of the wil- 
low? But vanity is lighter than even 
the willow’s leaf. I said all things were 
vanity; all things but love are so. It is 
this which binds men to earth. Were it 
not for the love which human beings 
bear to one another—puff--and away 
they would go, mine for ever. Now, 
mother Ward, tell me, have you rid 
yourself altogether of love? I find 
many who declare they have done thus, 
and when I wonder they do not blow 
away, lo! down deep in their heart, 
covered over it may be with the glitter 
of mammon, with the dross of selfish- 
ness, one little particle of love, which 
keeps them from being altogether vanity. 
But I am preaching! Tell me, I say, 
have you rid yourself altogether of 
love ?” 

Old Sue sat still and thought. Her 
mind went back through the path of 
weary years, to the days when a happy 
child she had clung with affection to 
those who cherished her under their 
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roof, who called her their darling; she 
traced her own life as she grew up a 
wayward beauty; her love poured. out 
in its wealth and tenderness upon one 
her parents deemed unworthy; her 
rebellion and forsaking of all for love of 
him who was to be father and mother to 
her: her few short months of happiness 
and a terrible awakening as the earth 
received to its boscm her love, her only 
joy, save an infant life which only kept 
her grief from laying herself by his side 
in the grave. 

Old Sue buried her face in her hands 
and wept as the memory of these times 
came so vividly upon her. The evil- 
eyed looked gloomily. 

But memory would not stop here— 
as his death and as her treasure’s birth. 
It told over her wrongs. The conscious- 
ness of finding herself without money, 
and consequently without friends, in 
great city ; the long days of travel, with 
the precious little one in her arms, to 
the home of her childhood; the winter’s 
night that heard her timorous knock at 
the door and—— 

The one at her side looked smilingly. 
The tears had dried, and foulest hate 
scowled forth from her face. 

And the same wild night heard a 
father’s curse upon his offspring; it saw 
a woman faint and foot-worn go forth; 
with its winds and storms it hushed a 
child’s cry for ever, and wrought long 
months of disease upon the mother. 
From that bed of sickness, Memory told 
her how she rose with vows of ven- 
geance, but it did not dare to dwell 
upon the unnatural crimes which fol- 
lowed, of vain endeavors to escape 
remorse, of her flight over the sea, of 
the years she had wished to die. 

She rose from her seat—trembling and 
pale—for she had dared to think upon 
her sinful past. She had a parent’s 
love and it had cursed instead of blessed 
her; she won a dearer love, and it died 
from her; a child’s love had blossomed 
in her heart, but it was rudely killed and 
its death terribly avenged. She had no 
other love—all was unfriendliness and 
hate. 

“Are you ready to go?” said the old 
man calmly. He knew that she was his. 

“Let me first warm myself before my 
journey,” replied she. Then she gath- 
ered all the faggots into the middle of 
the room, and kindled them. The room 
blazed in a moment. As the flames 
leaped fierce and hot. 

“T am ready ” said she. 
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That night good John Benton came 
riding from oy cate, As he approached 
old Sue’s hut he saw the fire burst forth 
from its windows, and strangest of all, 
two shadowy forms glided far away 
above the burning flames, flying into the 
darkness of the night, while a gust of 
wind mightier than ever he had before 
felt, almost blew him from his horse. 

These things he averred to the crowd 
who collected around the burning dwell- 
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ing. And what confirmed the narration 
was, that no bones could be found among 
the ruins—neither was old Sue Ward 
seen any more. 

This is a story believed by many per- 
sons to the present day, and on account 
of which, every old house thereabouts 
has a horse-shoe nailed to its door, and 
this maxim prevails: 


OHERISH LOVE LEST YOU BEOOME VANITY. 
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A LOW, sad brow with folded hair, 
From whose deep night, one pallid rose 
White moonlight through the darkness throws; 


A head, whose lordly, only crown 

Of pride, Olympian Juno might 

Have worn for the great god’s delight ; 
Deep eyes, immixed of night and fire, 


In whose large motion you might see 
Her royal soul lived royally, 


Unstained by any earthly soil, 
And only caring to walk straight 
The road ordained to her by Fate. 


Her jewelled hands across the keys, 
Flashed through the twilight of the room, 
A double light, of gem and tune ; 


Still, while she played, you saw that hand 
Glide ghostly white, and fearless wave 
Dead faces up from Memory’s grave. 


The firelight flickered on the wall, 
Sweet tears came to the heart’s relief, 
She sat and sang us into grief— 


Yet now she played some liquid song 
A happy lover would have sung, 
If once he could have found a tongue; 


And now the sparkling octaves ran 
Through the quick dance, whose tangled braid 
Now caught the sunlight, now the shade; 


And now the boatman’s evening song, 
As, rowing homeward down the stream, 
He sees his maiden’s garments gleam 


Beside the tree—the trysting-place— 
Whild the sad singer, whippoorwill, 
Cries from the willow by the mill. 


Yet, howsoe’er her music ran, 
A sigh was in it, and a sense 
Of some dread voice that called us hence ; 


A voice that even now I hear— 
Although the hand that touched those keys, 
Rests on her heart, that sleeps in peace. 








A PEDAGOGUE IN GEORGIA. 


THE HUNT. 


N one of the back numbers of “‘ Pea- 
Green,” a feminine hand touched, 
gently and skilfully, a few items of the 
experience of a school-mistress in Texas. 
The famons picture of Shenstone’s is not 
at hand to verify her words by quota- 
tion; perhaps, with ali his sympathy for 
the character, the Texan adventuress 
could teach the poet, if living, some 
things out of the circle of his observa- 
tion. Her narration carries internal evi- 
dence of truth to the mind of any one 
who has cast an eye occasionally, out of 
a southern school-room. The following 
jottings have been instigated by her de- 
scription, and so far as they coincide in 
spirit, their features must be accorded to 
her as the first gleaner. 

Some of the good people of the Mid- 
dle States, and a portion of New Eng- 
land, now and then, humorously sketch 
a Yankee teacher, in the words of the 
quasi proverb, that he comes up from 
the east with a spelling-book in one 
hand, and a halter in the other, prepar- 
ed for either extreme, of ‘teaching a 
school, or stealing a horse.” This was 
once so generally true, that the caustic 
saying of a quiet wit embraced the ex- 
perience of neighborhoods. Beyond the 
latitude of those States, the equipment 
has changed in appearance, though notin 
reality. Halters are exchanged for pat- 
ent medicines, or new inventions. With- 
in a range of a score of miles, are five 
Yankee teachers, now the heads of good 
schools, formerly the hawkers of pills, 
lightning-rods, tooth-ache drops, and 
various syrups. Laying aside their peri- 
patetic Galenships, they assume the stole 
of a master, and dispute the palm of ency- 
clopswdic knowledge with the lawyer and 
priest of the vicinage. Besides, they 
teach no schools—nothing less than an 
academy, ye shades of Attic doctors. 
The reply of Boswell’s father, the Scotch 
“Laird of Auchnileck,” to an inquirer 
was printed: ‘“There’s nae hope for 
Jamie, mon. Jamie is gaen clean gyte. 
What do you think, mon? He’s done 
wi’ Paoli—he’s off wi’ the land-loupin 
scoundrel of a Corsican; and whose tai 
do you think he has pinned himself to 
now, mon? A dominie, mon—an auld 
dominie; he keepit a schule, and cau’d 
it an acaademy.” Old Auchnileck had 
an eye for the pretension of his day, and 


has stamped well the full-grown es 
of the present—the one humbug whic 
overshadows all others of whatever mar- 
vellous presumptions. Schools no long- 
er exist in the towns and villages, rarely 
in the fields; academies and coll 
supplant them. All this in a parenthe- 


sis. 
Finding that a magisterial port and 
learned way procured more respect and 
dollars than peddling elixirs and 
ceas, the change is effected in the moult- 
ing of asnake. Some found it to their 
pecuniary advantage, or the stepping- 
stone to sudden competencies. Others 
followed, enticed by the glittering narra- 


‘tives of teachers, who married young 


heiresses, or witching widows, with 
much land, and many negroes. The ro- 
mance is still alluring enough to draw 
yearly its supply of ready-made teach- 
ers. Within a few years the proverb 
above has become acclimated at South- 
ern hearths; so that the reception of, 
Yankee masters is on the wane. 

Such was the state of the field when 
your informant came hither; a change 
for the better quality of instructors was 
the quotation of the public feeling, and 
nothing less than “a graduate” was re- 
ceived. Yet some of the old regime 
then existed, and still rule the benches. 
This immigration, in spite of prejudice, 
was in many things much the best, as 
far as conscientious faithfulness was con- 
cerned. They knew the.“ spelling-book” 
and taught it; now the spelling-book is 
nearly effete. An illustration; a few 
evenings since, one of New England’s 
originals, half actor, half tailor, who has 
wandered hither, under the half-spent 
force-communicated to him by his pro- 
genitor Ishmael, became excited in a 
conversation with the installed school- 
master, and exclaimed— “I reckon I 
know its spelling right; look in Web- 
ster; there you'll find it—in the spellin’- 
book—I didn’t teach school three months 
in New Orleans for nothin’--and when 
I quit, I was a dab at spellin’.” 

ould that more of both instructors 
and pupils were orthographical ‘ dabs.” 
For reasonable hope might then be enter- 
tained that the present woeful tortion of 
the alphabet would be exchanged for a 
knowledge of English letters, at least, 
superior to the “ elegant extracts” exhi- 
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bited in Dutch advertisements, and on 
the signs of cross-roads groceries. When 
the present generation of active busi- 
ness men has passed away, their sons 
may advance with capacities better 
trained to estimate the curriculum of a 
choice instruction. Advancement has 
been made, and further improvement in 
the attitude of the general understand- 
ing cannot be checked. It must come, 
like the wave climbing to the breast of 
the cliff, at whose foot the spray of the 
on-coming waters is now hardly cast. 

This half prophesy could not have 
been uttered years ago, as the writer 
lamentably felt, at his entrance upon the 
soil of Georgia. I had been placed in 
school for years—long enough to acquire, 
by moderate industry, some of the out- 
lines of the wide fields open to the eye 
of judgment and imagination ; astubborn 
rust of habit had overgrown the body, 
and seemingly tended to the inertness 
of a reading life. A sudden misfortune 
as suddenly acted upon, wrested me from 
the shadows of the Green Mountains, 
and impelled me southward, where I 
expected to find rolling Savannahs 
instinct with majesty and quiet power, 
but where were found neglected tallow- 
grounds, overlaid with pine-knots and 
alive with lizards. An early frost had 
cut short the hope of the planter, and 
laid low the luxuriant beauty of Geor- 
gian vegetation. The climate seemed 
but the slow fever of a wasting land. 
Its mildness was a contrast to the repul- 
sive features of the soil. Imagination 
had formed a false picture of perpetual 
blooms and the never-ceasing song of 
birds—falsely ; ay, how falsely, he only 
can tell, who has never witnessed the 
fierce heats of noonday suns firing the 
air with tropic rays, whose vertical 
shafts are red-hot arrows, while a bas- 
tard simoom sweeps the land. How, 
then, can even a blown imagitation 
reproduce the lithe vine, the tangled 
green of the thicket, the overheaped 
baskets of flowers wildly thrown by the 
early year broad-cast over forest and 
glade ? 

Vivid fancy and plastic form collect- 
ed the shattered beauty of the Venus 
de Medicis; but, when Nature drops 
withered remains in Autumn’s lap, what 
spirit shall call back the once unchal- 
lenged grace of her painting to the 
anatomy of the skeleton, save the revo- 
lution of that stern god, Time, that binds 
and unbinds, creates and destroys, de- 
lighting in the change and interchange 
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of the circle of things? My eager ap- 
petite for novel forms of natural loveli- 
ness kecked at the inferiority of the 
landscape of a Southern autumn, to the 
checkered livery of the Northern dol- 
phin. 

Perhaps, this disgust was increased by 
the ways of some of the people inhabit- 
ing the red hills and sandy bottoms of 
the arable lands. Quere: Reader, how 
would the fop Pelham or Beau Brum- 
mel have felt, once thrown into the 
society of Squire Westerns and Commo- 
dore Trunnions? Similarly, in manner, 
if not degree, did I feel, in exchanging 
the precise and select demeanor of 
teachers for the naturally fresh, though 
seemingly uncouth, ways of planters. 
Like many: others, I came well laden 
with introductory letters, serviceable 
only for the moment, valuable only in 
forming speaking acquaintances, as the 
experience of many will testify. As the 
hunter for schools passes about among 
the people, a somewhat intimate know- 
ledge is gained of the habits of the stur- 
dy landlords. My first essay was by no 
means encouraging. The resources of 
introductions being exhausted, and with 
little benefit, I determined to conceal or 
not exhibit an equally large bundle of 
testimonials of capacity. Well, that I 
did. I have since seen some ludicrous 
receptions given to these wordy and 
cheap papers of ability, and had cause 
to thank prudence in this matter. 

Throwing these into a corner of my 
trunk, I mounted a clay-bank colored 
nag, and rode to the hunt, thinking that 
fortune would smile upon the first 
effort—-that the attempt would be of a 
Cesarean type, “ venti, vidi, vici.” My 
visions of personal importance and over- 
weening assumption were thoroughly 
dissipated in the course of two days. 
My horse proved worse than thé rock- 
ing horse once used as a penalty for 
minor felonies. 

This mode of conveyance for twenty 
or thirty miles was novel to me, and the 
novelty became the greater as observa- 
tion showed it to be a general custom. 
Light vehicles are more in vogue now, 
but not sufficient to destroy the cus- 
tom. Every one has his horse, like the 
Arab, however poor he may be, even if 
he wants the Irishman’s more service- 
able companion, the cow. Has the 
reader ever noticed the journey of Pe- 
verel on horseback through the west of 
England, which the masterly hand of 
the great Scotch novelist has illustrated 
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with his usual fascinating colors of na- 
tional customs. If he has been lead by 
his curiosity in this matter,. he will be 

leased to note the correspondence be- 
tween the times of the Commonwealth 
and our own day in this trivial point. 
The custom, and the rate of daily travel 
confined to an easy walk, are the same— 
thus continuing a journey of days and 
weeks in the unvarying jog. 

My day’s ride ended in a hamlet call- 
ed the “dark corner,” with nore of 
truth than poetry. Morning showed 
what the fatigue of the previous night 
had hid from view—the hotel—perhaps 
its repute in the vicinity was equal to 
that of metropolitan hotels, or those 
of fashionable watering-places. My at- 
tempts to procure a school were limited 
to a few inquiries—being satisfied with 
appearances, often worse than the ac- 
tuality. 

Here was another innovation on old 
ideas—the day being Saturday, divine 
worship was held in the neighborhood 
on this and the succeeding day. Ac- 
cepting the invitation of the landlord, 
with others, I went to the meeting- 
house, prompted more by curiosity than 
devotion. The results of inquiry only 
quickened curiosity. 

My lot was in the midst of “ Hard- 
Shell Baptists.’ This term “ Hard- 
Shell” has no reference to political divi- 
sions, whether of Northern, Western, 
or Southern origin; but was given to 
the denomination because, professing 
the same general creed as other Baptists, 
they withhold all support to foreign 
evangelical missions, against which they 
set their faces like flint. They are 
generally very plain pecple, indulging 
in no ostentation or luxury, mostly with 
moderate means, and for their proverbial 
honesty and promptness in paying debts 
may be called the Quakers of the South. 
They ape no style, are led away by no 
fashions, hate all popular innovations 
upon manners and beliefs, and esteem 
strong common-sense, unaided by dis- 
cipliuary instruction, in its disconnected 
utterances, as superior to all the lumber 
of books and graces of schools. (Hence 
my efforts to teach were rationally 
durable.) ; 

The meeting-house, whither we walk- 
ed, was built of hewn logs, unceiled and 
unplastered, with sliding window-shut- 
ters of plank, having long benches 
placed, as in a school-room, for seats: it 
was situated in a grove, a short way 
from the hamlet, near a pleasant spring 
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Hither, in the course of a few 
hours, came numerous planters with 
wives on pillions, now a horse, now a 
mule bearing two or three girls or boys 
—none coming in light wagons, or pro- 
vincially “ buggies.” 

Honest, quiet, and cordial greetings 
seemed parkeeihy natural to them all as 
they.met in groups, intentionally or by 
accident, as by second nature, under the 
broad trees. Stranger as I was, I yet 
received the cordial grasp and the con- 
versational coin of the day. After the 
discussion of planting interests and kin- 
dred topics was exhausted, a white- 
locked father stood in the door, and 
procilaimed—“ The hour for service is 
cum, bretheren.” Instantly, the buzz 
and laugh outside ceased, there was a 
smoothing of hair, cleansing of throats, 
brushing of clothes, a unanimous start 
for the doors, women to the right and 
men to the left. The staid members of 
the church took their seats near the pul- 
pit; others in regular bench platoons, 
according to grade and age of piety and 
years; while the frolicsome fell back in 
the rear seats, behind whom were the 
slaves. When once within, and the eyes 
were cast about, the interior brings to 
mind the quaint conceit of old George 
Chapman :— 


of water. 


“Tf ever I be worth a house again, 
Pll build all inward; not a light shall ope 
The common out-way; no expense; no art, 
No ornament, no door, will I use there ; 
But raise all plain and rudely, like a vamvire 
Against the false society of men, 
That still batters 
All reason piece-meal, and for earthly greatness 
All heavenly comforts rarifies the air, 
I'll therefore live in dark; and all my light, 
Like ancient temples, let in at my top.” 


The Elizabethan poet was a “ Hard- 
Shell” in his style of architecture—per- 
haps a little more of a non-conformist 
than his modern brothers. However, 
the present house seemed more suitable 
to a warm climate than to English 
dampness. 

If the “* Hards”—or as they designate 
themselves, the Primitive Baptists—dis- 
card all claim to fashion in other mat- 
ters, as sincerely as in the conduct of 
“service,” there seems to be no place 
for future in-break upon the idiosyncra- 
cy of the sect. How the patriarchs re- 
gulated antediluvian worship, in their 
wide pasture-lands, may be a mooted 
question among Biblical . antiquarians; 
yet conjecture might receive some hints 
touching the question, among the. mod- 
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ern worshippers in the woods. Form 
consists in the want of all forms; cere- 
mony is only a traditional rule to follow 
general impulse. The fashionable choirs 
of cathedrals, the stiff routine of a vil- 
lage band of singers, or the fire-side 
songs by family voices, differ from the 
ragged surges of forest airs, ebbing and 
flowing with individual caprice, mono- 
tone, quaver, slide, slip and burst, in the 
same degree, manner, spirit, and origin- 
ality, as Jullien’s orchestral triumphs 
differ from the banjo tunes of a negro, 
in the back room of a “piney-woods” 
grocery. Bob Acres would describe 
them as perfect “‘ masters and mistresses 
of flat and sharp, squallante, rumblante, 
and quiverante.” 

Thus far, as being but a poor singer, 
my judgment was liable to err; in the 
remainder, this deponent wishes to be 

- understood as conforming to historic ac- 
curacy. After the songs, expectation 
labored through a deep silence of —— 
minutes for the uprising of the preacher, 
He uprose—-a man of hard aspect, a 
covenanter in blood and deed, not a mark 
on him of silken orthodoxy, but clad in 
home-spun, hybric cut, between the full 
Quaker dress, and the sportsman’s round- 
about. His locks were trimmed like the 
Puritans, who used to cut their hair 
along the rim of a basin turned over 
their heads; his low projecting forehead 

’ hung down on a large flat nose, nearly 

concealing the eyes beneath a shag of 
brows; a close shaven chin was dappled 
with the blue roots of a veteran beard ; 
around the neck a cavernous stock, into 


which at times the chin sunk like a log _ 


swaying in deep waters; his narrow 
shoulders jerked, his long arms became 
violently excited, and twirled around 
and around in the loud parts of his ser- 
mon. Excitability no one would expect, 
who saw him stand peering over the 
seats, then contracted in a stolid mood, 
and predestinated hump, not deigning to 
pase! hardly to move, save the rolling 
eyes. Suspense was broken by an asth- 
matic note; he rasped his throat with 
another phlegmatic retch, raised the 
book high in the long arms, took a long 
look around—and laid the Bible down. 
He placed the handkerchief, which is 
usually esteemed the peculiar banner of 
the priesthood, under the lid. The 
preacher rested his arms on the desk, 
and breathed audibly. The chin fell 
within the rim of the open-mouthed 
stock. Again he stood erect, took out a 
purse, laid a bit of money on the desk, 
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and paused; again lifted up the book, 
read two verses from the Testament, re- 
placed the book, wiped his mouth, and 
replaced the handkerchief in the conse- 
crated spot, and spoke : 

“ Breethereen, I came to this text in a 
sing’lar way—I detarmined that I’d take 
hold of no text that didn’t take hold of 
me—I read one text, and it didn’t take 
hold of me ; Iread another, and it didn’t, 
and so on and on, till I cum to the 
twelfth, and as it didn’t take hold of me, 
so I took hold of it. Here it is, in the 
good book. Now, breethereen, do ye read 
ae Bibles? I want to see how many 

nows where them verses is found, 
Now, I'll bet this here dime” (showing 
the silver coin in the tips of his fingers) 
“none here kin tell me where them ver- 
ses is found”—and the venerable preach- 
er clenched the bet against the house, 
by a blow on the desk that would have 
felled an ox. 

Does the reader need any comment 
other than his own manufacture? Make 
no illicit comparisons; comparisons have 
no place in such emergeficies; wonder 
alone locks the senses in a pulseless, 
breathless rest. There is no buzz or 
mark of astonishment exhibited by the 
audience, other than the ordinary turn 
of the head. All seemed right; yet they 
looked as though they hoped some one 
would name the text rightly. The look 
showed nothing but a curiosity as to who 
would be the lucky one that could up- 
hold the claim of “ Hard Shells,” touch- 
ing their familiarity with the Bible. It 
was a challenge from the clergy to the 
laity. Would, could any dear brother 
or sister meet the preacher on his own 
ground? Curiosity began to slacken, to 
waver, became uncertain, finally came 
doubt, settling down into defeat. The 
preacher had the day, and in triumphant 
note would berate them for slothfulness, 
and send them home stung with his sar- 
casm. Hope was gone, when a lank, 
bony frame rose near the desk, buttoned 
up a blue over-all, that fell to his feet, 
and shrugged his angular shoulders. 
After all eyes were centered on him, he 
turned up his face to the preacher, and 
said, “ Brother, it is a small bet, but J 
never let em pass';” he referred the pas- 
sage correctly, and sat down. “The 
money’s yourn.” 

The preacher had met his match, and 
carried away no flag of triumph. Tho 
sermon which followed, was spoken 
languidly—energy, life, pointed and pert, 
were fled—the repulse given by the lay 
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brother to the clergy, had broken the 
charm of the preacher’s speech—his 
brain was pressed down with the incu- 
bus of chagrin. The war-note was 
changed for the evening hymn; the 
bugle gave place to the shepherd’s pipe. 
The sermon closed; the announcement 
was given out that the “ord’nance of 
feet-washin’ ’ud take place” on the mor- 
row, in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. What? Did 
I hear aright? Feet-washing ?—what 
did it mean? Silence again was the best 
resort, through fear of exposing myself 
to laughter, by inquiring into the matter, 
or confessing to a scoffing spirit if found 
in error. My perplexity was broken by 
a short discussion in the course of the 
day, during which a “ Hard” quoted the 
passages of “Scriptér,” taken as authority 
by the sect, for the institution and per- 
formance of public “ feet-washing,” as a 
religious rite. 

Here was an episode in a school-mas- 
ter’s life, unforeseen by Henry Brougham, 
when he sent the pedagogue “ abroad ;” 
for which, perhaps, the great reformer is 
unaccountable, as the rite is out of the 
establishment, and would be looked upon 
by High or Low Church with the same 
amazement as the old Roman Flamens 
portrayed, when told of the barbarous 
ritual of interior Germany. 

On next day, the concourse of people 
at the “ meetin’ house ” was larger than 
the day before. A new brother was 
expected to hold forth, causing some 
little bustle. His sermon, when begun, 
was original beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. His object seemed to be to 
delineate some of the proprieties of 
familiar intercourse, and check such of 
the practices as were unauthorized by 
“Hard Shell” usage. Several of the 
popular reforms and associations were 
bluntly rebuffed, or scouted as “in folly 
ripe and reason rotten.” Maine Liquor 
Law was not then known as a political 
measure; yet the same ultimate end was 
foreshadowed by Temperance Societies 
and Sons of Temperance; this was 
enough for the spirit of the speaker, who 
levelled his heaviest guns against their 
batteries and felt himself successful in 
planting some stunning blows. He was 
_& prose Anacreon in his adherence to 
* Bacchus, as a duty in acknowledging 
' the good things of the world, by a mode- 
| Tate use, reproving their abuse, keeping 
the golden mean and avoiding all ex- 
tremes. Excess and Tee-totalism were 
his Scylla and Charybdis. To show that 
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he was within the pale of the “ Primi- 
tives ” in this matter, he narrated a case 
of discipline, in which Brother Dupeasy 
had been reproved by the church for 
over-indulgence in peach-brandy; and 
upon the assertion of Brother Dupeasy 
that he would never touch angther drop 
so long as he lived, he wasagain reproved _ 
for rejecting the manifest gifts of mercy, 
and, moreover, the brother was ordered 
to continue his occasional glass but never 
to be overcome by the use. ‘ That’s the 
Primitive dectrine, is’nt it breetheren?”— 
a nodding of heads and bonnets on 
right and left fortified the worthy laborer 
in his exposition of tenets. 

The General Mission spirit was slightly 
touched, as being a subject of too muc 
magnitude to be embraced in a single 
sermon ; still there was promised a future 
hour of reckoning against this Gorgon 
of Hydras. 

As a final shifting of pulpit light, 
notice was taken of colloquial expres- 
sions, by this censor of public morals; 
in his appeals to the congregation for 
confirmations of his positions, he fre- 
quently turned to his associate in the 
desk, who sat behind him, and asked if 
such and such an assertion was not true— 
and was uniformly answered in the 
affirmative. His objurgations were most- 
ly hurled towards idle words, cant forms 
of speech and popular slang: he was 
distressed in this matter, and labored 
loudly, dogmatically, and hotly, for 
thorough reform in these particulars. 
There was room for complaint, as his 
reception exhibited. 

“Breethereen, it won’t do, this talk 
ain’t primitive; we must give up them 
worldly remarks—must we not brother ¢ 
must we not sister?” The appeal direct 
was answered by a favoring nod from 
said brother and said sister. ‘“‘ Yes sir-ee 
and no sir-ee is slang terms and is for- 
bidden. I don’t like ‘em, nor no brother 
don’t like ’em; they despise ’em—they 
jeest *bhor ’em, kind o’ naturally (and 
wheeling to his clerical brother in the 
back of the pulpit, exclaimed)—I’m de- 
tarmined to set my face agin em, now 
and for ever, like them brothers and 
sisters, ain’t you brother?” 

“Yes sir-ee, hoss!” replied the trip- 
ping divine. There was need of “line 
upon line,” &., to such a waiting 
people. 

Exhortation finished the exercise; 
then followed an actual general washing 
of feet, by the members of the church; 
the women occupying one side, behind 
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a screen; the men openly and boldly 
resenting themselves for cleansing. 
hey advanced in couples; one took his 

seat and bared his foot and leg to the 

knee, while the other laying aside his 
coat, girding himself with a towel, 
kneeled at the basin and washed and 
wiped the*ready member; offices were 
then exchanged, the couple retired, and 
another brace of the unwashed came up 
to the water. Four or more couples 
were busy together—exhorting each 
other with good counsel, and flattering 
unction, familiarly quoting the words of 

“Brother Peter and Brother Paul.” 

Day’s worship being closed, all went 

homeward, the young pairing off in 

couples through the woods. 
y object in visiting this region was 
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fruitless in direct benefit, but indirectly 
of much instruction and a little new in- 
sight into human nature. My attention 
was called the next day to a “ notice” 
stuck up with wafers on the walls of the 
piazza. Ye great national educators and 
Smithsonian Rectors, read: 


“WANTED, 


“A teacher witha family, whose services are worth 
500 dollars a year. Come and you will be asa light 
in a shining land. Our county contains over 1000 
adults who do not know their alphabet. Come and 
we trust a halo of success will crown your efforts, 
We appeal to the ladies of for assistance.” 


“Our county” was in my route; 
thither I went, and may ibly detail 
hereafter its incidents, if these ‘* present 
presentments” please. 





A WATER STUDY. 


Chiare, fresche e dolci acque.—Petrarch. 


HAS tucked in the last edge of the 


blanket, placed a rod slant against 
the wall, to support a copy of * The 
Times,” which, like a head tent, kept the 
flies and the sun from my eyes, and then 
left me for two, hours, like one of the 
swathed effigies on a cathedral monu- 
ment. I was packed—arms bound to 
my sides, feet wrapped together, a pile 


of fabrics rising ten inches from my . 


chest, and a wet sheet clinging to my 
skin; thus made statuesque, and vision 
itself shut in by the paper canopy not 
an ell from my nose, there was clearly 
but two things for a patient man to do— 
sleep or think. I did both, and the re- 
sult of the united and the alternate pro- 
cess, was a dream of water, its wonders 
and blessings, which rendered me, for 
the first time, really conscious of the ex- 
tent and the degree of my obligations, 
physical, intellectual, and economical, to 
that unappreciated elemeht. Asit oozed 
in and out of every pore, sounded in the 
adjacent douche, dripped as the incubat- 
ing philosophers of the sitz-baths rose 
up near by,—presenting itself thus to 
the senses as a great healing agent, I 
mused of its virtues, its history, and its 
power: follow, gentle reader, for a mo- 
ment, that water study, become aquatic 
awhile; lose thyself in water as a gold- 


fish in his teeming globe, and submit thy 
fancy to the sceptre of Aquarius. 
Enshrined in water, let us meditate its 
office, recall our walks by rivers, and our 
sensations in the midst of the ocean, our 
vigils on cliff and strand, with a bound- 
Jess seaward landscape, the mystery of 
the tides, the fable of Arethusa, the 
enormous leviathan, and tiny nautilus, 
the luxury of a glass of iced Croton, 
and, what Mrs. Kemble calls “ ablution- 
ary privileges.” Water !—it overflowed 
the primeval world; its sublimest altar 
is the goal of pilgrims on this continent ; 
it constitutes three-quarters of the globe ; 
to tunnel and bridge it, is the highest art 
of engineer and architect; its natural 
direction ordains the first paths of man- 
kind, and the course of empire; thrown 
on the strained ropes that at Rome failed 
to bring the precious obelisk to its base, 
the quivering mass of Egyptian granite 
settled at once, amid the breathless ex- 
a of thousands. How like a con- 
scious thing of beauty it sparkles, winds, 
foams, whirls, dances, leaps, nestles and 
rushes in the rapids of Niagara! To 
wander along them and gaze down from 
the bridge upon that evolution of water, 
and stand in the tower, between the two 
great cataracts, or to track the rocky 
gorge at Trenton, and watch the amber 
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sweep of that sequestered torrent, is to 
partake the revel of the waters, in all 
their freedom, life, grace, music and mo- 
tion, as if they proclaimed in the tri- 
umphant beauty of a festival, the vast- 
ness of their use, ard the glory of their 
nature. 

In fancy I abandoned myself to the 
world of waters; now they rose before 
me from “old Ocean’s grey and melan- 
choly waste,” in the form of a lofty 
waterspout, and now-floated like battle- 
ments of crystal, as enormous icebergs ; 
one moment I heard the pattering of a 
shower, musical on the roof, and the 
next, breasted the waves on a favorite 
beach, ‘laid my hand upon their mane” 
with delight, and saw the south wind 
tear diamonds from their “fringe of 
spray ;” the prolonged roll of the Pacific 
waves, like a mysterious anthem, rose 
on the gale, and the sweet gurgle of the 
summer tide lapsing from a pebbly shore, 
soothed my reverie; I looked up to an 
emerald wall crowned with a melting 
border of snow, as the sea was ‘ scooped 
to its briny springs,” and gazed far 
down into the pellucid depths of a lake, 
upon its floor of brightly tinted stones, 
where the speckled tortoise slept, and 
watched the pearly cones of lilies grace- 
fully sway on its unruffled surface: phos- 
phorescent gleams played, in my vision, 
along the wake of a noble ship, and the 
maelstroom whirled, with dizzy velocity, 
round a spiral centre; I remembered the 
rushing of the Arno at midnight, in 
spring, and sailed again beside the fair 
shores of Como; I stood once more, on 
an autumnal evening, amid the woods 
of Terni, where the white cascades leap 
down an umbrageous precipice; and I 
beheld the sunset flush deepen and 
spread over Lake Ontario, until it be- 
came a vast and “perfect chrysolite.” 
The music, and the vision of beautiful 
and limitless waters filled the ear of 
imagination and the eye of memory. 
From “fell Charybdis” to Rebecca at 
the Well, and from the “still vext 
Beermoothes” to the animalcule ia a 
rain-drop, I considered the varied force 
and minute still life of water; its mira- 
culous adaptation to life—in its colorless 
and unodorous quality—thus free from 
all satiating taint—its cooling property— 
its solvent power—how it paints the 
rock and tree by oxydation, by what 
slow gradations it shapes the beach into 
symmetrical curves aud jags the face of 
the cliff—the varied music and tumult of 
its fall, as Southey describes it at Lodore; 
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the wonders of its law and history, as 
unfolded by Humboldt—its evanescent 
charms, as tinted on the sunset sky! 
How clear and attractive in the remi- 
niscenee of travel! A mountain whose 
base we have skirted, a meadow or forest 
we have observed in the panorama of 
foreign scenery, may have left no dis- 
tinct image; but the shores beside which 
we have lingered, the cascade we have 
turned aside to gaze upon, and the foun- 
tain that murmured in the square through 
which we daily passed, are intimately 
associated with local experience. , Our 
first sunset at Geneva is never recalled 
without her blue lake, whereon Rousseau 
and Byron rocked; Florence reappears, 
as seen in our walks by the Arno; and 
Rome dreamed of, with her silent ruins 
made cheerful by the gleam of Trevi and 
the yellow Tiber. The one characteristic 
phenomenon at St. Petersburgh is the 
breaking up of the Neva. The grand line 
of demarcation in the student, and the 
metropolitan life of Paris, is the Seine. 
The banks of the Jordan is the goal of 
the modern traveller as well as of the 
aucient pilgrim, and the Gulf Stream 
the mysterious by-way of the sea; a 
swim in the Adriatic, and the return to 
St. Mark’s piazza in a gondola, at twi- 
light, stamps Italy in romantic hues. on 
the memory. To cross the English Chan- 
nel is the most magical of transitions; 
and in the lovely fields around Lake 
Thrasymene, Hannibal becomes real to 
our fancy ; we cease to wonder at 
tian idolatry as we navigate the Nile; 
Iceland is memorable as the land of 
geysers, and the colors of the Red Sea 
tint oriental recollections; to meet the 
Mediterranean opi at Terracina is like 
a greeting from home; and the Bay of 
Naples survives the impression of the city 
itself. Water is a talisman of memory. 
Strange contrariety, methought, in 
this universal element—bearing health 
on its wings when alive, and breeding 
fever when s nt—the most _.salu- 
brious and welcome of nourishment, yet 
shunned as poison by our distempered 
blood ; a revel and.a horror—hydropa- 
thy and hydrophobia, the most sanative 
product of nature, and, to our diseased 
nerves, the most repulsive: in the ocean, 
the galvanic maeney of the world,, dis- 
pensing vitality, and in the fen exhaling 
the seeds of death; a terrific engine of 
destruction in the avalanche, and a. gen- 
tle minister of life in the dew drop; a 
sign of hope in the rainbow, and of 
vicissitude in the freshet; the pledge of 
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humanity in a tear, and of Divine 
power in a torrent. 
Water, of all scenic materials, has the 
test incidental effect: how the Golden 
orn lends beauty to the minarets and 
eypresses of Stamboul ; and the crescent- 
shaped bay of Messina glitters, at mid- 
night, with the flitting torches of the 
boatman in pursuit of the sword-fish : 
well did the aborigines cf the upper Mis- 
sissippi name their favorite cascade 
“the laughing water,” for its white 
gleam and cheerful flash rings through 
the trees like an hilarity of nature. 
What scene can be imagined more poet- 
ically eloquent of Shakespeare, than the 
sight of the Avon from one of the an- 
tique oriel windows of Warwick Castle 
—gliding under majestic elms, through 
a@ green lawn, with a pair of stately 
white swans on its bosom? To sit in 
the ivy-clad grotto, and hear the tink- 
ling rill of Egeria’s fount, is to catch the 
very spirit of mythological grace. What 
a noble phase in architecture is the 
bridge ; those aerial curves, with mossy 
escutcheons, that span the Arno; that 
open, dizzy, and wire-hung structure 
that joins the cliffs of Niagara River ; 
and that closed one of marble over 
which the Venetian prisoners passed to 
a mysterious death—how do they haunt 
the imagination, firm and massive, 
graceful and symbolic—with the stream 
rushing onward, or idly creeping below! 
The face of the land is subject to 
innumerable vicissitudes, but the larger 
water-courses identify historical locali- 
ties, and are consecrated by the fame of 
bards and heroes. By the waters of 
Babylon the exiles sat down and wept. 
The Moorish fountains at Granada 
seem to mourn the exodus of those who 
once slept to their lulling music: a Tascan 
contadina, with well-poised urn, tracking 
@ mountain path at sunset, is the most 
effective figure in an Italian landscape ; 
and the old sculptors appealed to uni- 
versal associations when they repre- 
sented the goddess of beauty entering 
or emerging from the bath. No small 
= of the contemplative zest which old 
alton found in angling, comes from the 
placid or rippling stream, that to the 
sensitive ear, “makes music with the 
enamelled stones.” Sydney Smith in- 
dicated the irrepressible mobility of 
water when, anc’-gizing for the pro- 
longed crities: dissection of a shallow 
radical, Le said that often the capacity 
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to do mischief, was in an inverse ratio 
to intellectual gifts; as “in a country 
surrounded by dykes, a rat may inun- 
date a province.” 

There is a philosophy in the charms 
and the laws of this element, would we 
but discern it. -“ What,” asks a specu- 
lative whiter, “are quickness, concep- 
tion and imagination, but the fluids of 
the mind? regard them at work and 
you can bring them under no other 
analogy. They stir the old hard world, 
and permeate all things, and like ner- 
vous fluids, are present in a moment 
where their mission is, with the power 
of arranging and the quickening virtue 
that they have received in the fountains 
of thought.”* The co-existent mobility, 
resistance, and pressure of water, its 
capacity of infinite diffusion, its- trans- 
parency, and the facility with which it 
reflects opaque objects, and receives the 
color of what surrounds or overcanopies 
it—its diversity of movement, relation to 
light, to animal and vegetable existence, 
to scenery, to air, to cold and heat, to 
mechanics and to human associations, 
include a world of science. In the 
waterfall and the billow it seems a con- 
scious being; and, in vast repose, what a 
latent power broods over it! The beck, 
the tarn, the fiwmare, the well, the surf, 
the rain drop, and the frozen luke, have 
each their peculiar significance, use and 
beauty. Mark the birds, and the fish 
that dwell in water, the moss, lichens, or 
lilies that cling to its basins. The hip- 
popotamus, the beaver and the muskrat 
that plunge and wallow in its depths, 
and the insects that skim its surface, sug- 
gest that, even in the sphere of animal 
economy it includes, is a boundless va- 
riety; while the coral reef, the amber and 
agate, papyrus and rushes nourished in 
its bosom or found in its path, reveal yet 
another of its phases in the economy of 
nature. 

The mere names of rivers unfold a 
history. The romance of Spain whis- 
pers in the murmur of the Guadelquiver 
and the Tagus; the Rhine is legendary, 
the Tiber consecrated by Roman poets, 
the Jordan by religious faith, the Ganges 
by superstition, the Euphrates by Para- 
dise, the Nile by ancient civilization, the 
Ilyssus by Grecian genius, the Mississippi 
by the hope of nations, the Sacramento 
by gold, the Niger by mystery, the Isis 
by academic fame, the St. Lawrence by 
islands, the Amazon by natural gran- 
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deur, the Arno by the revival of Art, and 
the Potomac by the ashes of Washing- 
ton. Thus, from the familiar Cam, 
where boat-racing English students exer- 
cise, to the “continuous woods where 
rolls the Oregon,” rivers have their dis- 
tinctive character and associations in 
chronicle, song and human love. 

If imagination is bewildered in mus- 
ing of the beauty of water, reason is 
exhausted in the attempt to realize its 
use. As a mechanical power it is the 
primitive means of human communica- 
tion; the social destiny of the earth is 
regulated by its distribution. That 
one fact, says Guyot, makes all the 
vast diversity between Europe and 
Africa—the continent accessible by innu- 
merable rivers and an indented coast, 
and the one reached by an ocean bounded 
with leagues of desert. The physical cir- 
cumstances that rendered North Ameri- 
ca a mighty power among the nations, 
and originated its unprecedented develop- 
ment, is the extent and connection of its 
many waters, over which floated the 
batteaux of the early explorers. Imagine 
the Mississippi and the great lakes 
extinct, and how many generations 
would have come and gone, ere coloniza- 
tion triumphed in the boundless inland 
valleys: married by so many natural 
channels to the Atlantic, nature herself 
lured the bold adventurers into the heart 
of an untracked wilderness, and emigra- 
tion followed the course of’ majestic 
streams. Even this grand function of 
guiding civilization is secondary to the 
latent utility of the crystal element. It 
not only opens a pathway through the 
universe, but is itself the greatest of 
motive powers, and from a passive me- 
dium is transformed by science into 
wings that never droop, and of incalcu- 
lable celerity. By an ivevitable law, 
when compressed, it gives birth to mo- 
tion adequate to all the functions ever 
achieved by human will and muscle; 
and etherealized it impels over land and 
sea the burdens and the pilgrims of the 
world; locked in havens, it holds fleets 
in security ; dammed in sluices, it grinds, 
pumps, saws, lifts, drives, moulds, and 
enac's every mechanical office; let into 
pipes and arches, it distributes refresh- 
ment and nutrition to populous cities ; 
drawn into the veins of plants, and held 
suspended in upper air, it keeps alive 
vegetation; blended with the soil, it dis- 
solves the sanitive minerals that bring 
health to the frame; borne on the cur- 
renis of the winds, it cools the fervid 
heats of summer, and tempers the keen 
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blasts of winter; set free from material 
substances, it evolves the most economi- 
cal artiticial light; infinitely dissolved in 
the atmosphere, it is a vital quality of 
every breath we inhale; condensed by 
the shades of night, it hangs on every 
blade of grass jeweled dew-drops; and 
quivering in the solar ray, it spans like 
a celestial bridge the space between earth 
and sky with a bow where floats every 
tint of color. Thus the mill whose 
dripping wheel prepares the villager’s 
daily bread, the fragmentary arches that 
span the desolate campagna, the wreaths 
of pearly vapor that gush from the pant- 
ing locomotive, the shower that makes 
each drooping leaf expand, the gaseous 
cup whose draught rejuvenates the in- 
valid, the flame that makes bright the 
crowded street, the humid inhalation 
that revives the life of the sleeping in- 
fant, the gem that sparkles at sunrise on 
tree and herbage, and the rainbow that 
smiles above the deluge—all proclaim 
that water is the peerless vassal of man 
and nature. 

Howisit consecrated to humanlove and 
woe, and divine associations !|—sprinkled 
on the brow as the emblem of baptism, 
it exudes thence as the sign of toilsome 
doom; into its cold embrace sinks the 
despairing suicide, and plunges the ad- 
venturous diver for the pearls which 
grace the neck of beauty. Archimedes 
found a precious law of nature as he dis- 
placed its fluid particles; and beside its 
healing pool prayerfully waited the crip- 
ple for the miracle of Bethesda. At the 
well of Jacob was Rebecca wooed and 
won, and by that of Samaria, Christ 
talked of the kingdom of heaven; from 
the lava-heights of the volcano, its con- 
gealed fleece is borne to cool the bevera- 
ges of fervid Sicily, and the earthquake’s 
shock is foretold by its sudden retreat 
ivto the depths of the ground; how like 
battlements of crystal it rose on either 
side of the fugitive host of Israel, and, 
with elegiac moans, closed over the be- 
loved heart of Shelley! What -were 
Venive without the tiquid floor whence 
spring so magically her crumbling pala- 
ces, or Holland, shorn of the glory which 
crowns her wondrous birth amid the 
waves? There is significance, as well 
as beauty, in the fable that makes Venus 
a child of the sea, and robes the Naiads 
with unearthly grace. Undine is more 
than an allegory; and in Mussulinan 
ablutions there is spiritual worth. The 
fountains of Versailles, in myn rs sot 
ling play, symbolize the gay and ligh 
omni aation whose kings thus adorned 
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the royal gardens; the canals of the low 
countries typify the plodding industry of 
the Dutch, and the lakes and rivers of 
America are on the same broad scale as 
her national development. 

How naturally do these associations 
glide into the verse of the poet! Each 
sings his favorite stream. The “ dolci 
acqgue” inspired Petrarch at Vaucluse; 
Byron sang the “blue and arrowy 
Rhone.” Can we behold the Danube 
and not think of the dying gladiator’s 
“ young barbarians there at play ;—they 
and their Dacian mother?” or the 
Thames, and not breathe a sigh to the 
memory of Thomson and Hood ?—watch 
the “hissing urn,” unmindful of Cow- 
per; or drink from “the moss-covered 
bucket that hangs in the well,” nor re- 
peat the household tribute of a native 
bard? “The white swan spreads her 
snowy sail,” in Percival’s lyric to Seneca 
Lake; ‘my name was writ in water,” 
is the meek epitaph of Keats; to cele- 
brate a cloud was akin to Shelley’s ge- 
nius, and “‘ The Fountain” is one of Bry- 
ant’s most felicitous poems; the lakes of 
Windermere reflect the benign serenity 
of Wordsworth; and every rustic mil! 
in England enshrines the name of Ten- 
nyson; Irving’s fame, as well as home, 
is identified with the Hudson, and the 
Tweed gurgles over its stony bed the 
dirge of Scott. Goldsmith’s flute seems 

et to echo “beside the murmuring 

ire,” and Oampbell’s spirit to haunt 
the Susquehanna; when the Po is swol- 
len by freshets, we quote Tasso’s line, 
“pare che porta guerra e non tributo al 
mare.” Falconer, Childe Harold, Dib- 
din, the bard of Hope, and Barry Corn- 
wall, have sung of the sea as the scene 
of shipwreck, of freedom, of cheery 
toil, of deadly strife, and of immortal 
valor, of beauty, of grandeur, of delight 
and of death, in numbers attuned to its 
own changeful moods and noble rhythm. 

When, indeed, the poets draw near to 
the waters and celebrate their grace and 
marvels, it is as if a votary of Nature 
laid his tender homage before her crystal 
altar. Hear Byronapostrophe to Velino, 
and Brainard prociaiming that Niagara’s 
—_ flood is poured from the hand of 

ity; how grand the simple phrase of 
the psalmist:—‘‘ The sea is His and He 
made it,” so expressive of the unchang- 
ing phenomena and uninvaded sphere of 
that element which man ‘can but cau- 
tiously traverse, but whose aspect and 
power his inventions leave identical 
with the dawn of creation. The briny 
fields are eternally the same. Perhaps 
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the indirect tributes of the bard most 
emphatically suggests the beanty of this 
element. Shakespeare’s lover wishes his 
mistress, when she moves, a “ wave of 
the sea,” to be for ever graceful; 
Othello’s passion, ‘like to the Pontick 
Sea,” has no ebb; “a little water 
clears us of this deed,” huskily whispers 
Lady Macbeth; Oleopatra’s barge “ burns 
on the water;” the moon “sees her 
silvery visage in the watery glass ;” 
“the hungry sea;’’ “ like a circle in the 
water;” ‘tas profitless as water in a 
seive ;” and “like a dew-drop on a lion’s 
mane, be shook to air,” are significant 
metaphors. How the waters ooze, fume, 
curl, roar, and mantle in his description, 
as in nature! 

No poet, however, in the widest range 
of his fancy, can imagine variety of 
effects like those native to water. 
Spread into a boundless waste, it is the 
most sublime; concentrated into the 
most lovely shapes, it is the most bean- 
tiful object in nature. The crystal blocks 
of the ice-quarry, the fairy globe of dew, 
the white plumes of the fountain, and 
the prismatic hues of the iris, the tran- 
sparent emerald of the billow, and the 
scenic illusion of the mirage, how won- 
derful as mere phases of form and color, 
derived from a common element! Sub- 
limated by heat, it expands into fleecy 
piles or long scintillations radiant with 
every tint of jasper and ruby, opal and 
amethyst; congealed by frost, it shoots 
into crystals more brilliant than dia- 
monds or stalactites. The snow-plain 
glittering in the sun, the fog wreathing 
in the breeze, the lake spreading as a 
boundless mirror, the ocean heaving like 
the mighty heart of the universe, and 
the brook winding at random through 
rocks and woodland—what diverse fea- 
tures of an identical Jandscape! Nowa 
stainless amplitude, now a spectral me- 
dium, the majestic emblem of perpetual 
unrest, of heavenly repose, and wayward 
frolic! The evanescent charms of aerial 
perspective that Olaude and Turner 
strove, with all the self-deyotion of 
genius, to represent ; the delicate pictures 
which momently gleam on a bubble, and 
the eternal foam of torrents attest the same 
origin. No element appeals to the sense 
of beauty with such versatile grace; 
cheerful in the fount, solemn in the 
ocean, winsome in the brook, soothing 
in the breezeless lake. To the eye, 
water is the most Protean minister in 
the universe, and, combined with vege- 
tation, atmosphere and light, the most 
prolific source of its gratification. 
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THE PROGRESS OF OUR POLITICAL VIRTUES. 


bap few men, we venture to say, have 
carefully noted the steep and steady 
climax of the long succession of public 
men in the United States, from 1788 to 
1854;—how, although we may have 
begun at the former date with fair selec- 
tions, we have continued to make better, 
antil for the last twenty years our 
leaders and representatives at home and 
abroad—our whole force of officials, 
executive and legislative, national, state 
and municipal, has mustered as a host 
of high-souled, noble-minded, unspotted 
men, distinguished by every private and 
public excellence ;—by surpassing talents, 
suspicionless disinterestedness, translu- 
cent purity of motive, invincible modesty 
aud patience—crowned, in short, with 
starry coronals of virtues whose pure 
lustre might befit a white-robed choir of 


George Washington, John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy 
Adams, and James Madison were Presi- 
dents, and generally, while they were in 
public life, an impression decidedly favor- 
able to their reputation as statesmen, 
thinkers and citizens, extensively pre- 
vailed. There were many who thought 
them honest, wise and trustworthy. In 
fact it was currently believed that they 
were the ablest men in the nation. 

All that may be so. 
scure and old-fashioned virtues of theirs, 
well enough in their small way, and in 
the slow times of our earlier history, 
would now, amidst the sparkling sky- 
rocketing glories of Young America, be 
tedious and insignificant to extremity. 
Are those dull and square-toed worthies 
to be compared to the gigantic men 
who have lately shed upon the pre- 
sidential chair the lambent light of their 
respective coronals as aforesaid—to the 
splendid intellects and grand achieve- 
ments, in war, in peace, and in the hearts 
of their countrymen, of Van Buren, 
Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore 
and Pierce ? 

It has been claimed, for instance, that 
there was glory in the stubborn and 
steady resolution with which our nation, 
under the presidency of a Washington or 
& Madison, fought victoriously or with 
even success, against a nation more 
powerful than herself, by land and sea— 
the most powerful nation in the world. 
But no such insane risk as accompanied 
those foolhardy contests has marred the 
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warlike renown of our commanders of 
a later day. Why should our blood and 
treasure be expended, when they might 
be saved? Why should men be used up, 
when a judicious outlay of dog would 
serve? Why should costly glory be 
sought, when a cheap article is accessi- 
ble? And so the kind wisdom of our 
national leaders directed the yelping of 
our bloodhounds, the points of our 
bayonets, and the thunder of our guns 
against the Seminoles; against Mexico ; 
against Greytown. ’ 

“ And & ,crawled in, where soldiers feared to 


A few hundred half-starved Indians may 
be stabbed, mangled, or knocked in the 
head, with much more ease than veteran 
English regiments of the line. Land 
may be stolen—conveyed, if you please 
—from a crew of lazy, pepper-eating 
Mexicans, much more safely than -from 
the beef-eating British. ‘“Oarajo!” is 
not half so terrible a shout as “‘ Hurra!” 
It does not require as many Paixhan 
charges (at eight or twelve dollars each) 
to bang down a few dozen Central-Ame- 
rican shanties, as would need to be ex- 
pended upon the fortifications of Quebec 
or Havana. And—most gloriously tran- 
scendent wisdom of all—for Greytown 
there was absolutely nobody to strike 
back. Neither pop-gun nor protocol re- 
plied to the Cyanean thunders, nor to 
the Hollinsian proclamations. The ope- 
ration was as safe and as bold as that of 
the young hero who thrashed a rickety 
old man of eighty. ‘“ How could you,” 
expostulated a mild reprover, “ thrash an 
old man of eighty?” ‘ How could If” 
answered the Achilles—“I could have 
thrashed him if he had been a hundred 
years old!” 

Nor do the civil virtues of “ the earlier 
Presidents ” escape irremediable eclipse, 
by the results in action of the broader 
and deeper philosophy upon which have 
been based the actions of their successors, 
Washington, fettered by obsolete notions, 
and complaisantly obedient to the 
“shrieks of locality,” declined to ap- 
point or to remove officials, except for 
matters determining their honesty or 
capacity. But our recent giants in 
ec rsaiys.| have nobly scorned to be 

olden within such narrow bounds, 
“ What,” they have reasoned, “can be 
&@ more important function of govern- 
ment, than to perpetuate the ascendency 
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of right principles?” And accordingly, 
their inquiries and conclusions, in using 
their extensive and increasing patronage, 
have uniformly and without distinction 
of party been characterized by a perti- 
nacious adherence to the profound prin- 
ciples which such intuitions had revealed, 
and by a martyr-like disregard of the 
storms of misconstruction and obloquy 
which their enemies have aroused against 
them. They have_not bowed to the 
shallow prejudices of local preference. 
They have not regarded unreliable assur- 
ances, even of a unanimous neighborhood, 
of the honesty, ability, industry, respec- 
tability, of any candidate. o. That 
might do for the neighborhood; but the 
Executive commanded a broader _per- 
spective. The government, being Whig, 
Democratic, or as the case might be, 
was, at any given time, installed in 
office by the efficacy of certain great 
political principles, well advocated. And 
now, of course, the good of the country 
—which is synonymous with the per- 
petuation of those great principles, what- 
ever they may be—being immeasurably 
more important than the satisfaction of 
a village, the one appropriate all-compre- 
hending question always is, ‘* What has 
he done, is he doing, will he do, tor the 
party?” As honest and .sincere men, 
the appointing power is bound to make 
that inquiry and no other. For, what 
could be clearer than that now, having 
the country right side up, every nerve 
must be strained to keep it so? The 
“greatest good of the greatest number ” 
is at stake. Only stingy, unpatriotic 
wretches would regard their own pros- 
perity and comfort, or that of their 
neighborhood, an instant, when opposed, 
as it must so evidently be in every such 
case, to the prosperity of our whole 
noble Republic. The duty of the ap- 
pointing power, we say, is clear. And 
most nobly and consistently has it— 
lately—been performed. 

But enough of this. Perhaps even 
ironic sport is misplaced in discussing 
shameful truth. Let us speak sober- 


ly. 

"it is a difference too startling to be 
overlooked between the early life of this 
Republic and its later life, that formerly 
its ablest men held its highest offices; 
while now they do not, and confessedly 
cannot. It is a significant and repre- 
sentative difference. We have suggested 
an illustrative comparison as to the 
National Executive. Let us complete 
our case by referring briefly to a few 
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additional ones, most or all of which we 
have heretofore at least mentioned. 

Consider the State Executives. Com- 
pare the first half-dozen Governors of 
Connecticut,~New York or Pennsyl- 
vania, chosen by the people, with the last 
half-dozen so chosen. Institute a simi- 
lar comparison in any other of the “ Old 
Thirteen.” In former times, the ablest 
men, strongest statesmen, purest citizens, 
filled the gubernatorial chairs. Now, 
second-rate attorneys, colonels from 
“the army of Mexico,” trading politi- 
cians, are foisted into their places. The 
same is true of the National and State 
Legislatures, An absurdly large pro- 
portion of their members are either 
insignificant or notorious. There are, 
of course, many exceptions; we are not 
all vile; but blackguards and bullies 
stand even upon the floor of the United 
States Senate. Representatives carry 
pistols and bowie-knives, swear and 
threaten and revile, haunt the house in 
inarticulate or uproarious drunkenness, 
and jump, sword in hand, at any fellow- 
member with whose remarks they are 
dissatisfied. The ill-natured descriptions 
of Aytoun, spitefully intended as the 
very broadest and most irritating cari- 
cature, have to-day a keener edge, simply 
by virtue of having barely reached up 
to the sober (or drunken) truth. They 
are mere historic narrations of actual 
occurrences within the year. Apply 
now his verses to some of our legis- 
lators : 


‘¢* Young man,’ quoth Clay, ‘ avoid the way of Slick, 
of Tennessee— 
Of gougers fierce, the eyes that pierce, the fiercest 


gouger he. 
He chews and spits, as there he sits, and whittles 


at the chairs ; 
And in his hand, for deadly strife, a bowie-knife 


he bears.’” 


Nobody could mend the description, un- 
less, perhaps, to substitute a pistol for 
the “toothpick.” Again, when the 
member from Tennessee considers him- 
self personally insulted (we hasten to 
remind the present members from that 
noble State that we don’t mean them, 
but have simply transferred Professor 
Aytoun’s own unfortunate specification— 
though, perhaps, they will not consider 
the cap a fit): 


“The colonel smiled with frenzy wild, his very beard 


waxed blue, 
His shirt it could not hold him, so wrathy riled he 


grew 
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He foams and frets, his knife he whets upon the 
chair below ; 
He sharpens it on either side, and whittles at his 


toe.” 


Exactly ; and how practical and efficient, 
as well as accurately described, his mode 
of calling the gentleman to order, viz.: 


“His knife he raised; with fury crazed, he sprang 

across the hall. “ 

He cut a caper in the air—he stood before them 
all. 

He never stopped to look or think if he the deed 
should do, 

But spinning sent the President, and on young 
Dollar flew.” 


Such men sit in the seats of the Conti- 
neutal Congress—of the Confederate 
Congress—of the compeers of Washing- 
ton. 

Neither is the majesty of our nation 
better represented abroad. In former 
times there were sent to Europe for the 
transaction of our public business such 
men as Franklin, Adams, Jay and Lau- 
rens. We will not name their modern anti- 
theses. We apprehend that few men glory 
in our official representatives abroad. Too 
many of us know how and why their 
honors were conferred. It is enough 
barely to say, by way of reminder, that 
notorivus sots and notorious profligat>s 
have more than once within ten years 
been stationed at European courts, to 
uphold the bright honor of a nation 
professing a political creed which logi- 
cally implies and demands, from high 
and low, honesty, purity and morality. 

Such are the men. How are they 
chosen? Modes of selection in New 
England differ slightly from those em- 
ployed in the remaining States, and from 
each other; but only slightly. In New 
England, it is not etiquette openly to 
ush one’s Own nomination or election. 

ut it will not be necessary to present 


distinct instances of these methods of * 


operating. We will suppose, merely as 
one case, that Mr. Jenkins desires to be- 
come United States Senator. First, he 
arranges to have himself appointed Chair- 
man of the State Central Committee. 
Being a man of wealth and leisure, the 
party leaders are glad of it, and Jenkins 
finds no difficulty in obtaining that 
place. That done, he works like 
a beaver in the usual party harness; 
arranging with this and that village 
whipper-in, to secure here and there 
half-a-dozen of doubtful votes; writing 
letters; preparing sharp or non-commit- 
tal articles, to suit the demand, for the 
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colamns of “ the organ ;” operating, pro- 
bably, in particular, to secure the send- 
ing of the “right sort of men” to the 
convention for nominating State Repre- 
sentatives and Senators from his own 
county or district. This is not very dif- 
ficult. People in general are so apa- 
thetic about these preliminaries that any- 
body who is a little earnest can “ fix 
matters” to suit himself. Having secured, 
in a convention thus doctored, a nomi- 
nation to the State Assembly, he now 
redoubles his diligence to gain the elec- 
tion. He toils industriously with in- 
fluential men all about; arranging a 
multiplicity of local details; means of 
securing doubtful partisans ; of bringin 
up the entire “regular party vote;” o 
obtaining the help of any clique or 
section of outsiders, independents or 
bolters, who can be worked upon by the 
promise of future offices or assistance; 
by indiscriminate promises of clerkships 
or other appointments to all the elec- 
tioneering lawyerlings who want them; 
by the unlimited (except by the amount 
required) use of flattery, sophistication, 
misrepresentation, and all other conceiv- 
able modes of underhanded maneuvering. 
The election into the State Legislature 
accomplished, next comes the struggle 
in the “caucus” for the nomination of 
the United States Senatorship. This is 
very much the same work over again. 
One man is to be convinced that no 
other candidate can succeed. Another 
is to be convinced that he himself isa 
most excellent fellow and a talented man. 
Another must be convinced that Mr. 
Jenkins answers that description. An- 
other is to be dismayed by a view of the 
dissolution of the party, or of the Union, 
which impends, unless averted by Mr. 
Jenkins’ apotheosis into the Senate. A 
“third party” corporal’s guard is per- 
haps extant. Their support is to be 
secured by the promise of an equivalent 
support from Mr. Jenkins’ friends for 
some candidate of their own, and by the 
promise of firm and conscientious op 
sition from the saine friends, in any other 
event. 

If all this is done thoroughly, and not 
overdone, Jenkins gets his senatorship, — 
and is entered for the Presidential race; 
for as a shrewd northern Congressman 
remarked, “every man in the Senate is 
a candidate for the Presidency.” And 
why should he not get it? He has spent 
more time, more money, more effort, in 
working for it than his competitors have 
spent. “The gods sell everything for 
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labor,” senatorships included. When 
Jenkins wanted a vote or an influence, 
he went and asked for it; and if that 
wouldn’t do, offered good consideration 
for it. When he wanted a man in a 
convention, he got him nominated, and 
paid his expenses. And he has his re- 
ward. 

In other sections of the country, as 
we remarked, the approved mode of 
operation differs slightly. Instead of 
/eovering their aspirations with the de- 
/ cent veil of reluctance: or indifference, 

/ some candidates not only want to be 

| elected, but too often bombard the ears 
of the individual and collective public 
with endless and importunate reitera- 
tions of the announcement. Over their 
personal signatures they too often adver- 
tise themselves in the papers, as on hire 
for the public good, as coarsely as if they 
were donkeys to let; warranting, as one 
would warrant his donkey sound in 
wind and limb, that their best efforts 
shall be devoted to the performance of 
their duties. They “stump” their dis- 
tricts; cry themselves up, and théir 
adversaries down; drink, swear, and tell 
dirty stories all about the country, and 
if they succeed, do it by being (only a 
coarse phrgse will serve as the exponent 
of the precise idea) “just the d——dest 
best fellows in the State.” 

This degradation of candidates, a con- 
sequence of laziness and lust of office 
has, very naturally, reacted upon voters. 
The constituent y in this country, 
whatever its latent excellences may be, 
does not now possess decided and active 
intelligence enough to select good men 
to rule it. Voters expect candidates to 
come begging to them. They ask--it 
has often been asked in so many words 
—“If a man wants an office, why don’t 
he ask for it? If he does not-want it 
enough to ask for it, he shall not have 
it.” What a disgraceful ignoratio elen- 
chi! As if & man ought to be grateful 
fer being put into office, except as the 
elevation is a spontaneous testimony to 
his private worth and ability; and as if 
official station gained by bold begging 
could be other than a demonstration of 
worthlessness and disability! And as if 
the favor were not reciprocal, if an 
honest and noble man will consent to 
burden himself with the vexing intrica- 
cies and thankless labors of official life! 
What such man will gad about and ask, 
either of individuals or of crowds, their 
“most sweet voices?” It would be un- 
endurable. Ooriolanus was right. And 
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bitter .sneers like those of his asking, 
would perforce poison the beseechings 
of the men most worthy to rule these 
United States, even if they could bow 
themselves as stiffly as he did. 


“ Your voices ; for your voices I have fought ; 
Watched for your voices ; for your voices, bear 
Of wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice six 
Thave seen and heard of; for your voices have 
Done many things, some less, some more; your 

voices ; , 
Indeed, I would be consul !” 


Would not all -our noblest men—of 
whom, indeed, in these last years, at 
least, in the National Government, a 
most meagre delegation has held high 
office—would they not all speak so ? 

Are not cases within the personal know- 
edge of all who have possessed even a 
slight acquaintance with contemporary 
politics, where men of great abilities and 
stern integrity have been left at home, 
while shallow and limber-backed mana- 
gers have wriggled themselves into 
places which must needs honor their 
holders, since the holders certainly 
could not honor them? We remem- 
ber at this moment the cases of a sena- 
torship, and of a nomination for gover- 
nor; we might specifically allege many 
more, if proof were needed, or if specifi- 
cation were expedient. ‘Men ought to 
condescend, not to aspire, to office. It 
should seek them: not be sought by 
them. 

But among maxims in a manual for 
reformed voters, there would be’ little 
exaggeration in inserting these; 1. The 
present holding of office is primd facie 
evidence of unworthiness ; and 2. -Ascer- 

.tained desire for office is a demonstra- 
tion.of unfitness. 

The intellectual, moral and social 
average of the character of our legisla- 
tors is such as might be expected from 
men so chosen. The political machinery 
of the United States—not its Constitution 
and laws, but the apparatus by which 
it is attempted to keep them in their 
proper relations to the changing condi- 
tion of our commonwealth—is thorough- 
ly demoralized. This condition of pub- 
lic affairs began in 1790-91, with the 
beginning of cabinet intrigues against 
Washington’s administration; has accele- 
rated its progress in a geometrical ratio ; 
has “precipitated itself with frightful 
rapidity for twenty years last past; and 
has, we hope and believe, now reached 
its dirty anticlimax. 

It is unnecessary for us to cite facts 
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in support of this assertion. Defal- 
‘cations and absquatulations innumer- 
able will recur to every man’s mind. 
Enormous and baseless swindles have 
sucked at the treasury. The capital is a 
nest of wickedness. The vices of great 
cities are there unnaturally rife, and 
preternaturally malignant; raging in 
vortices of intense excitement such as 
must necessarily boil up where the vast 
and conflicting interests of so mighty 
and active an empire as ours are strug- 
gling for adjustment. Streets, almost, of 
brothels adorn our seat of government. 
It is not matter of surprise or animad- 
version for a Congressman to be found 
haunting them. The names of members 
are known who have assisted. with money 
and influence in promoting such estab- 
lishments. Bribery is rampant. Many 
men in Congress are for sale. We have 
ourselves heard legislators state the 
amount of gold which they have seen in 
the hands.of members, and which such 
members have avowed to be their wages 
for such and such a vote. We know that 
another leading member of incorruptible 
honesty was offered what would, in the 
event of the success of a measure which 
he was asked to help, have netted him 
fifty thousand dollars, by a mere purchase 
and sale. Legislative discussion is main- 
tained at the point of the knife and the 
muzzle of the pistol. Drunken orators 
uphold their cause with oaths, indecency, 
maundering, or inebriate laughter. 
Drunken representatives obstruct the 
business of the country at a rate of ex- 
pense of about two hundred dollars an 
hour, and the whole honor of Congress 
(what there is of it) every minute. 

Perhaps we may seem to be drawing 
too dark a picture. Perhaps we may be 
accysed of unpatriotic exposure of the 
shame of our fatherland. 

If a silent remedy were possible, we 
would gladly await its application. But 
such a cure is not to be expected. And 
now, when the set and rigid lineaments 
of the old parties are disappearing in 
their own corruption; when all things, 
happily, tend towards an honest recon- 
struction of .our political organizations, 
we call attention to the evil, with the 
hope and expectation that the reform is 
at hand. 

Having thus discussed the morals of 
our present political action, it is appro- 
priate to investigate the causes of their 
decline. These—at least the immediate 
causes—we judge not difficult to discover. 
They are all included in one, and that is, 
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the degradation of average intelligence 
in the voting body. This degradation, 
again, we trace to threo sources, as fol- 
lows: 

1. The ingress of ignorant foreigners. 

2. The increasing proportion of igno- 
rant native voters; which two influences 
add incompetent voters. to the lists. 

8. The neglect, by the more capable 
portion of the voting population, of their 
preliminary duties as mediate, though 
actual governors, which paralyzes the 
proper strength of our intelligent voters. 

Of these three sources the first two 
are statistically investigable; the last 
capable only of estimation. 

First.—Jngress of ignorant foreigners. 

A short exewrsus at this point will save 
misunderstanding. Ignorant, we intend 
not merely in respect of literary cultiva- 
tion (for many of the continental new- 
comers have enjoyed very thorough 
school or college discipline), but igno- 
rant for the purposes of Republican go- 
vernment. It is atruth almost entirely 
ignored of late, that a Republican frame 
of government can exist only by virtue 
of intelligence and morality among the 
governed. This has been proclaimed 
and reiterated to nauseation, but it is not 
felt. Americans by birth and descent, 
growing up among a law-abiding com- 
munity, in law-abiding habits, do not 
understand the dislike and disregard of 
our immigrants for law. It is felt, here, 
that the law is a body of regulations most 
deliberately elaborated from the best 
wisdom of the nation—that it is sub- 
stantially the éxpression of the common 
and moral sense of the community—and 
that as such it is to be obeyed. And 
when a law transcends either this com- 
mon sense or this moral sense, or con- 
travenes them, it is repealed, silently 
ignored, or steadily disobeyed, and per- 
ishes. The law is upheld by the consent 
of the people to obey it; and their con- 
sent is based upon the truth that it is 
right and good, and that, therefore, for 
the sake of right and of consistency too, 
since they have actually or acquiescently 
made it, they must obey it. 

Our immigrant population, however, 
whether intellectually and scholastically 
educated or not, have nothing of this. 
Their relations to established laws have 
not been those of the intelligent opera- 
tor to the machine which he has made, 
but those of the surly blindfold beast 
under burdens extraneously superimpos- 
ed. Their relations to constituted go- 
vernment have been such as to array all 
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their manly feelings and sympathies 
against it instead of for it, Their go- 
vernment is something established before 
their day, by some arbitrarily and irrespon- 
sibly powerful individual or class, for 
the interest of that individual or class, 
It is not their voice, speaking their will, 
but another voice, ignoring or crushing 
their will. It has restrained, silenced, 
exacted, oppressed, And so they never 
acquire any reverence for it, but only a 
fearful and hateful obedience, which 
makes them ready to overturn and de- 
stroy, while they learn nothing of the 
self-restraint and governing power which 
should fit them to build up. When, 
therefore, they have erected any fabric 
of law to replace an old one destroyed, 
this education in irreverence makes them 
ready to kick it down for the merest 
theoretical shadow of experiment, even 
for just a change. Such defects, together 
with that other great one, the want of 
@ religious element, in social and politi- 
cal character, have caused the instability 
and unreliableness of modern European 
republics; and fully explain and justify 
the doubtful feeling with which men 
looked upon them, and wished, rather 
than hoped or expected, that they would 
endure. How surely would the Euro- 
pean democracies of 1848 have lasted 
until now, aud been more deeply and 
firmly consolidated day by day, if they 
had been constructed by the representa- 
tives, and upheld by the strong wills, 
clear heads, and honest, true and steady 
hearts, of a Maine or a Massachusetts 
population ! 

hus, too many Europeans feel in Eu- 
rope, and thus they feel here. Without 
clear perceptions of the proper extent of 
the province of law—of the right rela- 
tion between the mental and moral pro- 
gress of the human race and the strin- 
gency or scope of legislative enactments 
—indeed, very often with an idea that 
no law, other than that of individual 
supremacy, é. ¢. of brute might and right, 
is either right or expedient, they re- 
bound from the close despotism at home 
into almost a delirium of unrestrained 
freedom here. In the wide liberty of 
this Republic, they do not impinge every 
moment upon the contracted enactments 
of a power working only by pressure 
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and constraint. They come into an ex- 
hilarating atmosphere which gladdens 
them into an unreflecting extremity of 
license; as children running out of a 
gloomy and silent school, riot and frolic 
with shouting and outrageous mirth, in 
the bright warm, sun outside. 

Therefore, when they feel their new 
importance, and demagogues and honest 
men seek their votes, the demagogues 
succeed best, for they flutter most and 
promise most; saying what is agreeable, 
without reference to what is true; en- 
couraging license, for the sake of selfish 
gain, rather than enforcing necessary 
and wholesome legal restraint. 

But to return to our figures; which, 
it will be remembered, are to exhibit 
the first of the three causes of the degra- 
dation of average intelligence in the 
voting body, namely, the ingress of 
ignorant foreigners, 

In 1832, the total Presidential vote 
(without South Carolina) was about 
1,250,000. There are, perhaps, no data 
for determining with demonstrative cer- 
tainty what proportion of these were 
foreigners; but 15,000 is a very liberal 
estimate.* In 1840, the Presidential 
vote was 2,400,000; while the number 
of foreign-born voters, calculated by the 
same method as befure, was now nearly 
quadrupled, having risen to 54,000; one 
forty-sixth of the whole, instead of one 
eighty-third. Again, the Presidential 
vote of 1852 was about 3,150,000; and 
the foreign-born vote in this, about 
188,000; one seventeenth of the whole, 
instead of one eighty-third—having 
multiplied itself by twelve nearly, while 
the total vote had not tripled; a porten- 
tous increase! 

And this influx of ignorance is an- 
nually increasing. The immigration of 
the last five years will average nearly 
800,000 a-year; nearly a thousand a- 
day; almost a hundred and fifty voters 
a-day. 

Second: increase in number of igno- 
rant native voters. 

The whole number of persons over 
twenty years old, unable to read or 
write, was, in 1840, 550,000; and, in 
1850, 1,050,000; giving an increase, 
during that period, of 500,000. Halve 
this, to allow for females and persons 





* Made as follows. Number of foreign-born in the United States (by census of 1859) equals whole number 
of immigrants (by Chickering’s Tables) during the twenty years last preceding. Assuming the ratio of 
immigration and survivorship to have been the same, the number of foreign-born in the country in 1882 
(by same authorities) was about 228,000. Subtract herefrom 145,000 who immigrated during the five years 
next before 1832, and who are supposed not to have voted, and there remain 33,000. Taking the proportion 
of voters to be that of our present population, é. ¢. 1 in 7, the number of foreign-born voters in the United 
States in 1832 stands at about 12,000. To allow for error favoring our computation, we set it at 15,000. 
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between twenty and twenty-one, and 
the increase of voters unable to read 
and write, from 1840 to 1850, is 250,000. 
Now, the increase of the foreign-born 
vote during that period (computed as in 
the note above), was 110,000; of whom 
it was before granted that half might be 
counted as educated, in some sense. 
Subtract, therefore, the uneducated half, 
55,000, from 250,000, and the remain- 
der, 195,000, is the increase of native- 
born ignoramuses, from 1840 to 1850. 
The native illiterati, in that decennium, 
added one-third to the whole thick-skull- 
ed host; while the entire army of voters 
increased no more. This is substantially 
a retrogression; since it is upon the 
more thorough training of the native 
youth that we must depend to counier- 
act the ceaseless and increasing invasion 
of adult ignorance; and, in fact, the 
stolid phalanx has tripled its foolish 
muster-roll, while the total population 
has only increased by one-third. 

We might add single facts corrobora- 
tive of this doleful story. But one or 
two allusions must suffice. Our own 
experience can vouch that in sundry 
parts of Connecticut it is not difficult to 
discover, in a single neigl:borhood, half 
a dozen or a dozen Connecticut born 
adults (shameful to tell) who cannot 
read nor write; whereas, it is not half a 
century since one of her wisest sons 
declared it impossible to find one such 
haman—or inhuman—being in the State. 
And the officiai lamentations of the Vir- 
ginian and Georgian executives, over 
the triumph*.1t progress of ignorance-in 
their respective commonwealths, have 
been trumpeted all over the country. 

Third: the neglect by intelligent voters, 
of their preliminary duties. 

Perhaps this one evil, well remedied, 
would remove all occasion for the exist- 
ing and widely spread dissatisfaction at 
the condition of the present party ma- 
chinery. For, whether the caucus and 
convention system is, or is not, the most 
wisely contrived mode of organization 
which is possible, it is certainly true 
that fair and honest men would find no 
difficulty in using it in a fair and honest 
manner. If partisans have engineered 
dishonestly, it is because the owners of 
the engine have abandoned it to their 
dirty devices. We can never expect to 
be rid of rascals, short of the millen- 
nium, Until that time, the wicked we 
shall have always with us. But our 
appointed means of neutralizing their 
bad influences is not to sit quietly and 
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be disgusted, nor to destroy them forth- 
with; but to go honestly and strenuous- 
ly to work and do our own duty. That 
done, the machinations of the vile will 
perish, because there will be no place 
for them. This is especially true of the 
management of machineries worked by 
majorities of votes. 

Now, in respect to the preliminary 
electoral duties of which we are speak- 
ing :—lIs the actual wish of the majority 
of honest and reflecting men expressed 
at any election? Notoriously, confess- 
edly, not. In very many cases, the vote 
is merely the selection of a little devil 
rather than a great one. Angels, or 
even mep, are not so much as consider- 
ed. And the reason is, that the two 
devils, wise in their own generation, 
packed the conventions and got the 
nominations; and, of course, the party 
must “go it blind.” If wise and honest 
men had controlled the nominations, the 
party might, perhaps, safely “go it 
blind,” though that is hardly a recom- 
mendable course, even after perfect 
leaders, if such ~were extant. Here is 
the trouble. Many good men who feel 
it an imperative duty, and practice ac- 
cordingly, to vote, never think that they 
are responsible for the choice of nomi- 
nees. They console themselves, on elec- 
tion day, with the old saw about 
choosing the least of two evils—devils, 
as the late theologically born modifi- 
cation hath it—and uphold a bad or in- 
competent man, because others uphold a 
worse. They never dream that they 
ought themselves to have chosen a good 
man, to begin with. 

Attend a nominating convention. Who 
are there? The ministers? The men 
who are chosen for trustees for widows, 
administrators, and guardians for or- 
phans? Those who are selected as im- 
partial arbitrators between litigants? 
Steady aud honorable merchants? Men 
known as leaders in enterprises of bene- 
volence? Men remarkable for nobility 
and purity of moral character, or for 
high and beautiful intellectual abilities 
or attainments? Very seldom. Such men 
do not goto such places. They are 
busy. Besides, although voting may be 
a duty, and performed as such, they 
take no concern for the nominations, 
The presumption jis, that the wire- 
pullers have it all cut and dried in 
advance. Well, they have. ‘ Possunt 
quia posse videntur.” They can do it, 
because people in general suppose they 
can. But. who do constitute the meet- 
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ing? Candidates; men “a good deal 
in political life;” policemen—always 
ready to work for those who will keep 
them in their places; runners from the 
office of the party “ organ ;” little pet- 
tifogging lawyers just commencing prac- 
tice, and seeking connections with the 
high, and influence with the low, by 
doing small political work for the first 
among the last. The meeting is called 
to order by a pre-determined chairman 
pro tem. He and a pre-determined com- 
mittee nominate a fore-ordained set of 
officers, anc they in turn propose pre- 
destinated nominees. The names have 
been chosen according to the private 
views of a half dozen, who consider not 
at all the needs of the commonwealth, 
or the state of the nation; but the needs 
of this or that man; what he has done 
for the party; what he ought to have; 
what will make subsequent appointments 
come out “right.” They discourse on 
this wise: “ Brown saved the election 
in the First District last year. He 
worked like a horse, and spent money 
like a king. Therefore, let Brown be 
nominated.” Or, “ Brown will bolt if 
he don’t get this nomination; we had 
better give it to him.” Or, “ Brown 
will appoint me to this, and you to 
that; so let us put Brown through.” 

Non-sequitur? Selfish? Oowardly ? 
No matter. He will help us, or he wants 
it; or he must, and will have it: we'd 
better give it to him. 

In little dirty back-rooms, in dingy 
law-offices, in private parlor councils, in 
cunning consultations of duos and triplets 
of eager men on street corners, our go- 
vernors are chosen. Two or three 
manage the committee, the committee 
manage the convention, and the party 
prints; the convention and the prints 
manage the party at large; the party, a 
stupid unit under their orders, manages 
the nation; and the nation submits, as, 
indeed, by its constitutional logic, it 
must, and ought. But it is a cheated 
nation. It is ruled not by the choice of 
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ite best and wisest citizens, but by the 
shrewd fellows who have the secret of 
the management—a secret plain enough 
—the apathy of the intelligent. 

Apathy is not amenable to statics, 
statistics or estimation. Per centage of 
uninterestedness cannot be determined. 
Of the three elementary causes of politi- 
cal degradation which we have discussed, 
this alone must be examined, not in it- 
self, as a quantity or number, but in its 
results as an influence. As such, how- 
ever, it is supremely important. Its 
thorough cure would set at naught all 
the small machinations of demagogues, 
started by selfishness and predicated upon 
folly, and the heavy pressure of the 
masses of ignorance and inexperience, 
accustomed to be moved thereby. Only 
let honest and true-hearted men consider 
it their duty to elect good nominees first, 
and then to vote for them, and the thin 
is done. That simple process wall 
have forestalled the Know Nothings, 
Reform Whigs, Practical Democrats, Re- 
publicans and all the shifting shapes 
which are to-day rising from the seeth- 
ing ferment of the now progressing dis- 
ruption and re-organization of political 
parties. 

But, perhaps it is better as it is. Per- 
haps, under the conditions necessary to 
humanity, all progress must be by ebb 
and flow, action and re-action. Perhaps 
the long descent of immorality and 
meanness down which our governmental 
forces have slidden was necessary, before 
a higher re-ascent into honesty and 
truth. Perhaps we may now hopefully 
expect, that in the years immediately 
coming, wisdom will hold the high places 
which cunning has so long defiled—that 
truth will speak where sophistry has 
chattered—that honor and justice will 
order and direct the vast engineries and 
intricate complications of our govern- 
ments, so long mancuvered under the 
bad direction of incapacity, selfishness, 
tyranny and revenge. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CURSIVE AND DISCURSIVE. 


Ir was not without some astonishment 
that we beheld our friend, Mr. Bildad Hard- 
hed, enter the private office late at night, 
in a fashionable dress. Hardhed, the re- 
flective, the sensible, the grave and retir- 
ing; who had usually in his rural and lite- 
rary home—for Hardhed is not inexpert in 
letters—appeared in in-door dressing-gown 
and slippers, or out-door coatlessness and 
shiny cap— now all adorned in the splendors 
which should seem appropriate wholly to 
Lytle Legge, the best dressed man in the 
city, and his friend Fastorse! How could 
he possibly have become subject to the laws 
of the fashion-kings? Beneath his hat- 
brim, the grey catskin, insignium of high 
ton, waved hairily; his overcoat was 
accurately de rigueur ; he wore panta- 
loons with a comely boa constrictor waving 
up the outside of each leg; unimpeacha- 
ble kid-gloves; and the hair of a pro- 
gressive man—which is his uttermost of 
hair. He was not in amiable mood, but 
paced to and fro in somewhat uncivil im- 
patience. 


“ How is your equanimity disturbed ?” we 


inquired. “ Has Cumberland touched a 
lower figure still, or is there a.defalcation 
in the Spuyten Duyvil turnpike ?” 

He smiled grimly—‘“ The turnpike is 
straight enough, and Cumberland holds its 
own. But Wall street operations are not 
what I was thinking of. Let the bears and 
the rogues finish their manifest destiny.” 

“What, then, is it?” we asked. “The 
hat is good. Itis of the latest fashion, and 
of the very latest style—a good hat. Also, 
the coat is new and proper, as per the de- 
crees of our fashion-kings across the sea. 
Proud Bildad, dost thou rebel against 
them 2” 

‘0, Editor! Ido not laugh, nor rage, 
at so small a thing as a garment ; nor do I 
reluct only at so minute a power as the 
power of the fashion-kings across the sea. 
But I laugh for myself, and I rage for oth- 
ers, my countrymen ; because we fall under 
the rule of an agoria—unknown to the 
Greeks and ancients; and into a magic 
drunkenness; and, I fear it is only the 
dreadful ointment which opens the eyes of 
the sorrowful, which shall enlighten my 
nation.” 

“There is no such word in Greek, as 


agoria,” said we—“if you mean it for: 
Greek. And explain your stuff about oint- 
ment. You talk apparent nonsense.” 

‘It’s in English, then. Phantasmagoria 
is the agoria which is subduing us. And 
the dreadful ointment is disapp-ointment.’’ 

“ Did you enter this office, Bildad, to fire 
pop-gun puns at us, and to circumvent us 
with sophisms and rhetorical gymnastics?” 

And our wrath, also, began to arise. 
But Hardhed is a man of first principles. 
However insignificant his remark may be, 
it is probable that his interlocutor may al- 
ways be interested in unravelling the trains 
of preparatory thought, if he can catch the 
clue. 

“T have been,” said the wrathful man, 
“to the Opera. I disguised myself in this 
costume to gain admission to the penetra- 
lia of the parquette with my beloved cou- 
sins, the Van Schaves, who wouldn’t accept 
my escort in other trim. But yousay these, 
are good clothes. Ideny it. As for the 
hat, there may not be so very much to say. 
I presume the next style will be to carry 
the hat-hair in bands over the rim and hold 
it to the crown with combs ; or to curl it 
and let it twist and dangle. But the coat! 
What a thought, to shape a garment so that 
in it, every man looks narrow in the shoul- 
ders, hollow in the chest, slab-sided and 
puppy-kneed !”" 

“Well, well ; dress is a thing of tastes. 
If you come into New York society, you 
should be content without rebellion to con- 
form thereto, doing your duty in that pro- 
fession in life to which you are called, even 
if it should be so crucifying a duty as that 
of wearing good clothes! As if a few 
curves and angles were of any account! 
A noble man he must be, whom one gar- 
ment can distort into a hunchback, or a 
threadpaper! You-are unreasonable. But 
musician, what of the Opera? From what 
especial gems of song in the Semiramide, 
or the Norma, caught you most pleasure? 
Praise the graceful Rossinian melodies.” 

Mr. Hardhed tore from him his new over- 
coat, hurled it upon his hat in a far corner, 
and strided once and again up and down 
the office. “Editor,” said he with great 
vehemenee, ‘‘Editor, the opera is a hum- 
bug ; a patent and direful absurdity.” 

‘“‘ What a pity that Donizetti, and Bellini, 
and Rossini, and a few others of the maestri, 
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could not have learned as much from you 
before bestowing so much pains upon hum- 
bug and nonsense !” 
_  “ Fiddle-te-dee, Editor. I speak serious- 
ly ; too vehemently, perhaps, but only be- 
cause I have before restrained myself. This 
outburst, indeed, is the overboiling of an- 
gers long nursed in secret, which come out 
the fiercer. But let me make a statement. 
Tll make out my case, or submit to be 
named a Turk—that is, a Russian—hence- 
forth.” 

We did not refuse so reasonable a request. 
Yet what utter folly was Hardhed’s! And 
we seemed to see the great building in 
Fourteenth street, with the lamps, the black 
sea of waiting hacks and coaches, and the 
outlying tiratlleur and franc-tireur corps 
of small boys, with their running fire of 
“opera book? opera book? two shillin’!” 
Then the vast interior arose around us. 
We sat in the second tier. White opera- 
cloaks waved all around, like angel’s wings 
over the parapets of heaven. Rigolettes 
wriggled, starers stared, upstairs and down ; 
whisper, laugh, compliment and flirtation, 
rustle of silk and masculine bootfall, sim- 
mered and mellowed together under the 
great flood of yellow gas-light, into a dream 
of gorgeous courts and kings. And the 
snapping treble cry, ever and anon popped 
up in our ears, through the fuss and the 
feathers, “opera book? opera book? two 
shillin’.’ And handsome Mario and hand- 
some Giulia Grisi, deep-toned Susini and 
resonant Badiali, moved and spoke and 
sang, and the orchestral and choral harmo- 
nies danced or swam around and melted in 
with their melody—what ineffable coarse- 
ness was Bildad’s! 

“ Now,”’ said he, cooling suddenly, as is 
his useful practice when commencing to 
state an argument, “ music is music. Sing- 
ing is words and music ; therefore, where 
there are no words there can be no singing. 
Now, to all but one of every hundred of 
the opera hearers, since they do not under- 
stand the words, there are none. There- 
fore, generally speaking, there is no singing 
at the opera. 

“ Next, the music is not reasonable in cha- 
racter. Not being singing, it must be re- 
garded as instrumental performance; so 
you have the orchestra, for ever over-filled 
with stringed instruments, and completed 
with a few human larynges to carry the 
melody. This they do, using Italian vowels 
to furnish a tone. But they blend imper- 
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fectly with their fellow-instruments; and 
in no loud passage can they possibly lead, 
unless by a fiendish screech.” 

“Hardhed, we grieve to pronounce you 
altogether a Vandal; unsusceptible to the 
mellifluence of sweet Italian vocables, or to 
the passion of lovely Italian singing. Be- 
sides ; are there not the lithe graces of the 
ballet, now intermingled with the music, 
and the dramatic power of Grisi and Ba- 
diali? How, then, do you, a rustic, un- 
skilled in the hearing of high music, con- 
demn—on grounds not only incorrect as to 
criticism, but partial in scope—the Italian 
opera ?” 

“The ballet—the dramatic element?’ 
said our friend. “You have well men- 
tioned them, O Editor. And of them I 
will speak. The ballet, my friend, relies 
for its effects upon the public display of the 
naked limbs of women. Dare you utter 
one word in justification of it? What? 
If, for instance, you will state that you 
would willingly see your own wife, or 
your own sister, capering before the crowded 
benches of the opera-house, her limbs cov- 
ered with—articles, let me say—fitting tight 
as her skin, and a skirt full of lace fig- 
leaves, reaching half-way to the knee— 
standing on one toe, a little over the heads 
of the lower tier of gazers, and pointing the 
other toe towards them, and up at the venti- 
lator in tht roof ; if you would say that you 
would willingly or indifferently see your 
wife or your daughter in that position, I 
will count the bailet as an argument in 
favor of Italian opera. You prefer to be 
silent and let the interlocutory judgment 
go by default, I see. You do well. Now 
for the dramatic element. I do net here 
touch the general question of the morals of 
the stage. But I simply charge the ope- 
ratic drama with utter absurdity, inherent 
and enormous clumsiness in conception and 
in execution. The drama, like painting or 
sculpture, if it has any merit, has it by the 
true imitation of nature; in the perform 
ance of which, a certain idealization and 
refining elevation is allowed, to the end 
that a less imperfect beauty may be at- 
tained ; yet this, even, is only to be exbi- 
bited by the collocation of imitations of 
parts actually existing, to make a whole 
existing only in idea. And what have we 
in opera? People who sing their conversa 
tions and their passions, in the first place, 
which never happens in nature. I saw 
Semiramide this evening, which is a tale of 
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things nearly three thousand years old. I 
just hint at the Gothic and Grecian archi- 
tecture, and the Roman and medieval 
dresses ; not to sneer, but to remark that 
there can be no i//usion—no rapture into 
belief that we see the very Semiramis and 
the very Arsaces of the time. 

“ But who supposes that those individuals 
did sing, as is presented in Fourtecnth 
street? Nobody. Yet, if the dramatic part 
of the opera can have any merit, it must 
be merely on the ground of its giving a 
true representation of the things and peo- 
ple of the old time. Therefore, a great and 
pervading and helpless and destructive 
absurdity is here. When Semiramis and 
the rest are scared at the extinction of the 
sacred fire, is it natural that they should 
sing about it? Should they not scream 
and run away? When Assur and Arsaces, 
the rivals, scold ; when the ghost of Ninus 
threatens ; when Assur and Semiramis dis- 
pute ; when Assur and Arsaces ramble about 
in the mausoleum, seeking to stab each 
other ; when Arsaces, that is, Ninias, finds 
that he has stabbed his mother, although 
“no blame could attach to any one,” should 
he sing? Should they sing? Would you 
naturally expect them to sing ?” 

“Why, Hardhed,” we made answer, 
“the opera does not profess to represent 
things truly. It isa presentation of music, 
and music only. If you could follow the 
modulations, and interpret the melodies and 
harmonies, you would discover a deep and 
beautiful coincidence between the music 
and the thoughts it expresses. It is music 
that is given ; naught else.” 

“Then why do they have acting and 
scenery 2°” 

We, the Editor, were compelled to say 
that we didn’t know. 

“Poor Editor! I won’t unkindly press 
you to the confession dreaded by reasoners. 
One thing more ; as to the execution of this 
acting. 1 am disgusted with the mode in 
which the actor-singers do not mind their 
own business. Instead of singing to each 
other, in the course of the action, they 
chant anger, love, remorse and all, at the 
audience ; who, if there be any pretence 
of truth in the scenes, should not be sup- 
posed by those on the stage even to be 


‘there. Oh, what a mass of absurdity !” 


We were impatient. “Mr. Hardhed,” 
we rejoined, ‘if you don’t like the Opera, 
keep away from it. Don’t explode any 
more of your wrath in our face. We like 


the Opera. There, we can sce men, women, 
fashionable people, dancers, white opera- 
cloaks, bare arms, diamonds, and Miss 
Coutts in a private box. We can hear 
singing, orchestra, recitative, people’s re- 
marks, and the incessant and inspiriting 
shouts of the prompter. Therefore, we 
choose to go. And as for you, if you don’t 


~ choose to go, and to profit by it, stay 


grumbling at home.” 

“Very good,” said our friend. “I see 
that we go to the Opera-house for different 
purposes. For you, and for Lytle Legge, 
and his cousin Fastorse ; and for my cous- 
ins, the Misses Van Schave, the Italian 
Opera is the right place. And in it, the 
music bears the same relation.to the rest of 
the show, that lettuce does to vinegar, and 
sugar, and oil, in salad. It is only the 
vehicle to convey the flavors—something to 
chew, while the rest is tasted. But enough 
of music.” 

The conversation, as to music at least, 
here ceased. We had defined our re- 
spective positions; yet had not Hardhed 
puzzled us alittle? Not to the extreme of 
a blush, or speechlessness. But somehow 
he seemed to have cast into our mind a 
thought that continually demanded con- 
sideration. It was this: Is the Opera 
American and sensible ? 

People who will pester themselves with 
persistent inquiries about the abstract val- 
ues of things, and their absolute propriety 
and reasonableness, will probably fall into 
a condition like that of poor Hardhed ; 
who takes no pleasure in anything which 
does not endure his impertinent habit of 
“ ultimate analysis.” Let us all, therefore, 
friends, avoid “ ultimate analysis.” 

It is—or ought to be—well understood, 
by all persons joining in conversations in 
our private office, that such conversations 
are liable to be confiscated and summarily 
applied for the use and behoof of our 
readers. It will, therefore, be seen that we 
are justifiable in relating what we can 
remember of a recent dialogue between 
Mr. Hardhed and a military friead—Gene- 
ral Delablueblazes. 

We had been consulting them about a 
subject in connection with which, as it 
happens, there is an article from a distin- 
guished source in this present number of 
the Monthly—the propriety, namely, of 
permitting the advocacy of warlike meas- 
sures, offensivé or defensive, in this periodi- 
cal. Hardhed was entirely opposed to it. 
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“Stuff and nonsense!” he exclaimed, 
rather coarsely. “Men are two wide be- 
tween the ears, already. At least, they are 
so, if the phrenological dictum is true, 
which makes that dimension a measure 
of fighting capabilities. And by the way, 
the principle might be tested by observing 
whether the ears of the members of the 
Peace Society will button behind them. 
You should consider carefully before allow- 
ing the Magazine to operate in furtherance 
of the heathen and barbarous -war-spirit 
which is to-day increasing in the land.”’ 

“Sir,” said General Delablueblazes, ele- 
vating his chin out of his stock, putting his 
hand under it so as to grasp his whiskers 
at the ears and throat, and brushing them 
forward so as to drive a mouthful of air out 
of his mouth with a “pf,” “Sir, the mili- 
tary spirit of this country is aroused ; and 
in good time. I am glad and proud of it. 
At the last review of the Ninetieth Brigade, 
there wasn’t a company that was not full 
and uniformed. We shall be able to vindi- 
cate our undoubted rights upon this conti- 
nent, sir; and to repel the concert of 
wicked attacks which the European tyrants 
will make upon us as soon’as they are once 
_ settled again at home.” 

“J know it,” said Hardhed. “ Rain- 
storms used to dismay our ‘household 
troops.’ But even the elemental war, 
which used to make our heroes 





‘ Kiver up their shappoes with band 3, 
And send the insines skootin’ to the bar-rooms with 
their banners,’ 





can no longer quench the fierce military 
fire. In the sudden splashes of a rainy day, 


our country’s brave defenders paddle in-. 


domitably about, with a gigantic umbrella, 
like the pavesse of the Middle Ages, to avert 
the missiles from above. Drills and reviews 
come off like peremptory auctions—positive 
sale rain, or shine. 

“Tt is just as you say, General. The 
‘Secretary at War recommends an increase 
of the army. And the Secretary of the 
Navy recommends an increase of the navy. 
These hints and urgencies are of course ; 
they are not very significant. The rise of 
the war-spirit is not the efflux of an honest 
patriotism, driven by fell necessity to take 
arms in hand. It comes from ambition, 
selfishness, vanity. You, General, are very 
well aware that if you could conduct one 
successful campaign in actual service, you 
would be the best candidate your party 
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could select for President. Don’t blush; 
that shows that you had thought of it be- 
fore. And any of the generals in such a 
campaign, have at least a chance at some 
remoter presidency. And this, General, 
materially modifies the opinions of leading 
politicians about war, because the poor fel- 
lows can’t help it. 

“Even children are infected with the 
fighting fury. There is more than one 
school whose pupils are early instructed in 
the details of the battle-array; and in 
uniform, sword or musket in hand, they are 
actually educated for war. I wonder how 
many men in this country will say that 
they desire their sons to be trained with 
soldierly proclivities? War is a barbarism. 
And now, in these United States, where 
civilization is the highest in the world, 
solely because it is most Christian and 
peaceful, ehildren are trained backslidingly 
towards the savagery of a thousand years 
ago; towards the devilish old belief that 
only a soldier is a man !” 

“Mr. Hardhed,”’ answered General Dela- 
blueblazes, with some asperity, “I can as- 
sure you that there is no patriotism in such 
rant as that. That sort of talk will do well 
enough in Peace Congresses, and such 
broad-brimmed places. But in a world of 
nations, national life and liberty must be 
maintained by each people, for itself. We 
of the United States, are this day substan, 
tially defenceless against any powerful 
foreign foe. If we are to maintain our 
place as a nation, we must be prepared to 
defend, and to attack too; for often an 
attack is the best defence. We are now 
rich and at ease; and now, therefore, we 
should foresee the perils of the future and 
make ready for them. The wise man fore- 
seeth the evil. In peace, prepare for war.” 

“Yes,” cried Hardhed, impetuously. 
‘Prepare for it. And then you will be sure 
to have it. Sweep and garnish your tene- 
ment, and there is little risk but that the 
seven devils will be at hand to occupy. 
What a wicked motto is that for a Christian 
nation! I don’t pretend to be a religious 
man—but those who preach from that text 
of yours should declare the worship of Mo- 
loch; and set up his brazen image on 
Mount Vernon. In peace, prepare for war! 
That blood-red and murder-stained maxim 
is advanced with as much confidence as if 
it were the Golden Rule! I wish that 
wicked antitheses were in the nature of 
things impossible! How few are the peo- 
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ple who will peep behind the epigram to 
see if truth upholds it! Your maxim, 
and your reasoning, and this article here, 
which Mr. Editor has shown us, quietly 
take it for granted that the devil and his 
imps, and their black intermeddling here 
on earth, are all established institutions, 
and to be preserved. It is assumed as of 
course that the oppressions of the European 
kings are to thrust us into a just defensive 
war ; or that some land-stealing enterprise 
of our own will drive us to resist a de- 
served punishment ; or, at any rate, that 
wars, and bloodshed, and piracy, and de- 
vastation are in store for us.” 

“Sir,” said his interlocutor, “do you 
deny that the policy of this government is 
unacceptable to the despotisms of Europe ? 
Don’t you know that the Courts of France, 
Austria, and Russia, if not all the others, 
would be glad to coerce us, if they cannot 
otherwise induce us, into other conduct 
than our present conduct, in many particu- 
lars? Are we to wait, and make ourselves 
more and more helpless, until they come 
and shoot and rob up and down the land, 
to any extent necessary to force us into 
compliance? I don’t see how that sort of 
murder and bloodshed is any better than 
_ What would happen in repelling them. 
And furthermore, these things are the ne- 
cessary incidents to necessary measures. 
The good of the country, if it does necessi- 
tate individual sorrow, is yet paramount 
thereto. It is better that some should die, 
than that: all should be enslaved. And I 
warn you, sir, and all persons like you, 
who cry, Peace! peace! when there is no 
peace, and who would lull us here into a 
fool's paradise of tranquillity, that there is 
danger. The overshadowing power of the 
United States has cast a gloom over the 
kings. And they will hasten to cut down 
our fair tree of liberty by the roots, when- 
ever they think the stem is unguarded, and 
whenever their little affairs at home are 
settled up. Your arguments are unpatri- 
otic and absurd, and should make you the 
scoff and abhorrence of true Americans!” 

“ And isit indeed so?’ questioned Hard- 
hed. “ Are the men now living who are to 
murder their fellows by the wholesale? 
Shall the children now playing meriily 
about their mother’s knee, in peaceful in- 
land valleys, or on bright sea-side slopes, 
thrust the harsh-edged bayonet within the 
sides of groaning men, now likewise child- 
ten in other pleasant homes across the sea ? 
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Shall the fair young wife, who now laughs 
to her crowing baby, in the coming years 
see the child brought home a mutilated 
man, moaning and writhing in speechless- 
ness, with his face torn off his head by around 
shot, or dead, his body rent into bloody tat 
ters by a shell? Which of our youthsshall 
go on such an errand and return in such 
guise? Point out the women who shall 
turn over the dead corpses after the battle, 
as the English women have been doing in 
the East, and seek their husbands and 
brothers, headless, mangled, split and burst 
asunder by the diabolical contrivances of 
the war ! 

“ What devilishly cunning and savagé 
sophistry is that deceitful generalizing talk 
about war, which looks at it as a thiag 
away from individuals—upborne somehow 
by the power of the nation, but not con- 
cerning any one man, or woman, or child! 
It is all a cursed lie and villainy. I wish 
to God that those who contemplate war so 
complacently, and urge preparation for it 
so strongly, might for a day feel the sensa- 
tions of one shut up with the bloody corpse 
of an only friend! The next day—not 
later—I would trust their opinions about 
war. 
“Defence? It is by our peaceful happi- 

ness here—not by our fortifications and 
military schools—our army and navy—that 
we are sapping the strength of the Europe- 
an despotisms. The greater the happiness 
attainable here, the greater the desire to 
enter into our copartnership. Do you sup- 
pose that, even now, the European soldiery 
would fight very strenuously against a na- 
tion which offers them a farm and a home 
-for the taking? * 
“ But let us organize into a military na- 
*tion. Let us glitter and bristle with cold 
steel, and the tawdry, babyish trinketry of 
a military rig; let us entrench our coasts 
with stone walls, and guard them with 
wooden ones. I promise you that human 
beings will not own and control all that 
machinery for nothing. Every fool who 
can.raise a devil, does it. But the back- 
ward conjuration is harder to learn; and 
the miserable wizard is usually, as he de- 
serves, destroyed .by the spirit which he 
called up. Just as soon as we are allready 
for war, we shall have it. And having 
once evoked the fiend, I promise you he 
_will not down at your bidding, nor at that 
of any man or men. The next war entered 
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into by this country shall be a charge upon 
the conscience of General Delablueblazes, 
and of all those who shall have hounded 
our foolish majorities into it.” 

“Sir,” said the chieftain, “I shan’t en- 
dure any such insinuations as that. You 
are no gentleman.” 

“Perhaps not; but is a soldier a man?” 

General Delablueblazes jumped up in a 
rage. We hastened to interfere; and by 
exhorting Hardhed to stick tight to his 
peace principles, and the General to remem- 
ber his reputation, we pacified them a little, 
and Hardhed resumed : 

“ Don’t understand me as intending any- 
thing derogatory to you, General. I don’t 
mean it all. But seriously, now, consider 
the soldier. Imprimis, he carries a bushel 
of cotton in the breast of his coat, to make 
him a full, manly chest. Therein, General, 
he labors under a mistake ; that is emu- 
lating the beauties proper to the other sex. 
Farther, he is tricked out with all sorts of 
pretty things; he has a gay red sash ; or 
a great empty bag hung at his sword-belt 
by two long strings, or dangling typically 
from the cranium ; or some red or blue or 
white feathers; a decoration for a naked 
Indian. He wears a hat bestuck with 
spread eagles and chains and scraps of fur 
and shiny leather, as if it were fashioned 
after the picture in the kaleidoscope. He 
has a streak on his trousers’ leg ; some gilt 
copper on his jacket; bright buttons, and 
plenty of them. What a nice and appro- 
priate outfit for a spoilt child ; but what a 
childish bedizenment fora man! Childish ; 
and therefore, according to the clothes-phi- 
losophy, the soldier is a child, not a man. 
Herein, also, is he a smal? child ; that the 
indulgence of his passions is the most 
noticeable part of his life. Fighting, which 
is a business whose whole essence is pas- 
sion, is all that gives him an existence. 
No fight, no soldier. Also, he is a devil; 
for he lives to do evil to others, his ene- 
mies, so-called. Also, he is a weevil (7. e. 
wee evil—small plague; the derivation 
here being by the rule of contraries, since 
the soldier is no small plague) ; because 
he lives upon that which others earn and 
preserve for him. I might make a much 
longer string of similitudes, but the game 
is not worth the candle. I presume I have 
sufficiently proved that soldiers have no 
business to be calied men.’’ 

“Mr. Hardsnout, or whatever your name 
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is,” exclaimed the General in ungovernable 
anger, “you poor miserable ——. But I 
won’t demean myself by bandying words 
with you. You have insulted meand my 
profession. You shall hear from me bya 
friend.” . | 

“ Always happy to hear from you, Gene- 
ral Delablueblazes, in any way,” answered 
Bildad, whose disquisition’ upon war seemed 
to have peppered him up to a degree of 
ugliness. Then suddenly changing his tone, 
he exclaimed with a sneer. 

“Hear from you by a friend? Transact 
your own business, sir; Dr. Franklin is 
authority, that if so done, it will be well 
done. Talk to me like a man, if you want 
to be one ; and I will answer you accord- 
ingly. But don’t undertake to put any- 
body except a bedlamite or a soldier, 
through a course of formalities fantastic 
enough for the sons of monkeys—I mean 
the formalities of a duel.” 

Here we interfered again. ‘General 
Delablueblazes, please sit. We shall be 
most happy of your opinion on some points 
discussed in Jomini ; and we want particu- 
larly to ask you about some speculations 
of ours on Montalembert’s plans; for the 
City Council are about to make an engage- 
ment with Coleman & Stetson, to fortify 
the Astor House as a citadel in case of 
invasion ; and they need advice on the sub- 
ject of the portholes already existing under 
the eaves. We contend that they ought to 
be mounted with Lancaster guns, sixty- 
eight pounders; they think that a porta- 
ble soup-kitchen and *% inverting ket- 
tle are about the thing. And as for 
you, Hardhed, go off. You're not fit to 
converse with a man of action like the 
General. Come back again, when there is 
nobody here whose feelings will be wounded 
by your vitriolic talk.” 

But we could not keep either of them. 
Hardhed went off sneering, aad Delablue- 
blazes swearing ; and we fear we have lost 
two entertaining friends. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
Dec. 19th, 1854. 

I have not, till now, availed myself of your per- 
mission to address the readers of Putnam’s Maga- 
gine, on the present position of the Smithsonian 
Library,—because I have seen no use in anticipat- 
ing the discussion of the subject by the proper pub- 
lic tribunals, which are the Board of Regents, tho 
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“ Smithsonian Institution ” itself, and Congress, from 
whose legislation these two boards were born. Now 
that Congress is in session, the inquiry as to the 
Library will of course begin. This is a proper time, 
then, to attempt to inform the public regarding the 
remarkable questions as to its administration. 

The author of an able paper in your August num- 
ber, on the “legitimate mission of the Smithsonian 
Institution,” offered an argument, arranged with 
care and study, to show that Congress, when it 
created the two boards I have named, and intrusted 
each with the powers under which it acts, did not 
keep within the bounds indicated by Smithson’s 
will, as ‘in honor and good faith” it should have 
done. There is no need whatever of following this 
argument at present. Its author could not have 
expected, that before it came into print, a single 
officer of the institution should have attempted to 
set aside the provisions of the very act by which he 
was created. Nor does the argument stray so far 
from the purpose of its author, as to attempt to show 
that the act at once gives power to carry out what 
he supposes Smithson’s purposes, and at the same 
time refuses to give it. That essay is a straightfor- 
ward plea for the reorganization of the Institution 
by Congress, on the ground that the act under 
which it is founded, does not “in honor and good 
faith ” keep “‘ within Smithson’s purposes.” 

Whatever may be the weight of this argument, and 
I coufess that to my mind it has none, it is evidently 
no justification of any course which officers of the 
Institution may choose to take, in disobedience to the 
act which creates them. To them this law is law, or 
they would not be officers. If they consider it dis- 


honorable, and an act of bad faith, their duty is to _ 


resign. 

The specifications of that act, as your correspon- 
dent of August has already informed your readers, 
provide principally for the establishment of a great 
public library at Washington, as the means of in- 
creasing and diffusing knowledge. The wisdom of 
this course had been demonstrated in the previous 
debates, so that this appropriation commanded a 
very strong vote, in a Congress to which had been 
presented all the plans of the friends of ventilators, 
cooking stoves, tract distribution, and the publica- 
tion of books which could find no other publisher. 
To a body like Congress, a plan which shows some- 
thing for money spent, has strong recommendations. 
It is to the credit of Congress that it is so, when that 
something ‘is as valuable an addition to the country’s 
resources as a Great National Library. 

The wisdom of this idea of Congress has been 
thoroughly vouched for by the Board of Regents of 
the Institution, in the disposition they have made 
of their own publications. With the view of “in- 
creasing and diffusing knowledge,” they have dis- 
tributed these costly books to the principal Public 
Libraries of the world; having made a selection, 
which, as they inform us, is of itself a valuable labor 
rendered in the cause of science, and instituted a 
system. of exchange by which tlie largest Foreign 
Libraries, and all in this country larger than 10,000 
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volumes, receive these “ Contributions to Selence."* 
This is the way to diffuse knowledge if you have 
any to diffuse. Five hundred copies thus distributed 
meet the widest possible constituency. For a Pub- 
lic Library is, as Congress regarded it, the best 
single engine for increasing and diffusing know- 
ledge.t 

Convinced, for such reasons, and for the others 
which the argument of years had brought forward, 
that a Public Library would best answer their pur- 
pose,—which was “to increase and diffuse know- 
ledge,”—Congress ordered that twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year chould be expended for that 
purpose. “The said Regents shall make, from the 
interest of the said fund, an appropriation not ex- 
ceeding an average of twenty-five thousand dollars 
annually, for the gradual formation of a library 

posed of valuable works pertaining to all de- 
partments of human knowledge.” This is the lan- 
guage of the Statute creating the Board of Regents. 

There never was an appropriation more specific, 
nor words more difficult to wrest from their mean- 
ing. It is often thought prudent in bills of appro- 
priation to insert the words “ not exceeding,” be- 
cause the full amount may not be precisely reached, 
and accounting officers must have warrant to pay 
less amounts as they are needed. But the word 
“ average” here, is enough to show that the inten- 
tion of Congress was, that the sum of $25,000 should 
be spent every year,—one year to make up for 
another in the long run,—for a library pertaining 
to all departments of human knowledge. 

The question, however, this winter to be brought 
before the Government, the Institution, and the 
Board of Regents, is this:—For what reasons have 
the Regents so conducted the Institution that the 
average annual expenditure for a library has been, 
in eight years, only $1,855, instead of $25,000? 

In fact, at the beginning of their operations, the 
Regents: resolved to build from their income, and 
from that only. Congress had arranged that the 
accumulation of back interest should be devoted te 
the building, but the Regents chose to save this sum 
for principal, and for years, therefore, have had to 
draw on their income for building—a course for 
which I have never seen the reasons. It has re- 
sulted in a very slow progress of that remarkable 
pile known as the Smithson Institute, believed to 
be in the Norman-Lombard-Owen-Renwick-Gothic 
and Vandal, style of architecture,—quite imposing, 
very expensive, and singularly inconvenient.¢ Whi 
this went on, there was an excuse for spending as 
little as possible upon the Library. When this was 
at last near completion, those persons who had been 
waiting for the fulfilment of the Act, had recson to 
expect that twenty-five thousand dollars a year 
should at last be expended for a Public kib: X 

By this time, however, the Institution had ‘organ- 
ized a staff of officers for all sorts of duties, involv- 
ing a considerable expense. It had also set on foot 
a system of publication, proposing to publish differ- 
ent sets of works,—as your readers have been in- 
formed,—for which the Act creating it gave ne 











* They have also devised, as a circular from their distribution bureau informs us, the best shape to be 
given to their documents for the purpose of conveniently packing them away in bowes. We trust, sincerely, 
that this is not the only use which awaits them.—F. I. 

+ As you are yourself the publisher of the works of the Institution, you undoubtedly know how very small 
js the sale to readers, even of their “popular” contributions. If it is not improper, a statement of sales 
for a year or more, would be quite a valuable el tin the di ion of the system, which for some years 
has been adopted. It will show that workingmen, on subjects of science, do not buy books largely, but rely 
on Public Libraries for the supply of them. They need still larger resources of the same kind.—F. I. 

¢ It is but just to notice that Prof. Henry has always been opposed to the plan of this building.—Zd. P. M. 
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power at all. There would have been more reason 
for its introducing water into the city of Galena. 
For, in fact, it was proposed in Congress, that it 
should have this power of printing books, and per- 
mission was refused, by a majority of two to one. 

Its expenses for publication, however, have been 
less considerable than the expenses of its general 
management. It has, in eight years, organized a 
staff, consisting of a secretary, clerk to the secre- 
tary, bookkeeper to the clerk, janitor, laborer and 
watchman; assistant to the secretary, assistant 
to. the assistant, and assistant to the assistant-and- 
his-assistant, whose annual charge is $11,455. For 
lighting, heating, and other “ incidentals,” such ad- 
ditional expenses are incurred as raised the annual 
charge last year to $17,740, for merely keeping the 
machine in motion. For printing contributions, 
paying observers, and all that, independent expen- 
ditures are necessary. 

Now, the annual income is only $40,000. And 
with this enormous staff-expenditure—$17,740 being 
paid for the management of the other $22,260—the 
Regents found they had not, even with their build- 
ing, happily done, the $25,000 required by Con- 
gress for the Public Library it tried to create in the 
Statute of August 10, 1846. They referred the mat- 
ter to a special committee, whose majority report is 
the first essential paper in the discussion now before 
the public. 

It must be recollected that Congress ordered a 
Ldbrary appropriation of $25,000, when it was sup- 
posed that the whole income would be but $30,000, 
or thereabouts. Your reader, new to the subject, 
would certainly say :—“If they have only $22,000 
left with which to meet their $25,000 payment, they 
must retrench $3,000 on their staff expenses.” This 
fa precisely what any other Board of Trustees would 
do. Congress having prescribed an annual Library 
payment not exceeding an average of $25,000, and 
having prescribed nothing else,—simply giving per- 
mission for lectures, a laboratory, and a museum, 
end refusing permission for printing, it-would seem, 
of course, that at any sacrifice in these miscella- 
meous expenses, the Library payment of $25,000 
should be kept up from the fund. 

The Regents, however, referred the question of 
future expenses to a committee. A majority of this 
committee—reporting the facts which we have 
stated as to the general expenses—proposes to meet 
the deficit in the expense, by virtually abolishing 
the General Library. They propose to have merely 
@ library of “valuable” books—to be principally 
recruited by exchanges. For the next year, they 
propose that no new books shall be bought, but 
those needed by the officers of the institution. 

This proposal, not yet acted upon, has excited 
the surprise of all those who had been interested in 
the Institution. 

By its daring it has surprised even those men of 
physical science, who are glad to have their books 
printed for them, when they can find no publishers 
but the Institute. 

By ite overthrow of the original plan, it has sur- 
prised those who hoped that the Nation was to have 
at last a National Library, and have distrusted the 
printing business of the Institation. 

Mr. Meacham, a minority of the ,;committee, has 

mted a minority report, stating the reasons 
for adhering in good faith to the Library plan as 
laid down in the Act from which the Regents take 
their authority. 

Pending any action on these reports, Professor 





Henry, the Secretary, whose wish is to have the 
appropriation for the Library set aside, has com- 
plicated the question by coolly removing the Libra- 
rian, Professor Jewett. 

Matters gre in this position, when Congress 
meets, the Regents meet d the “Smithsoni 
Institution ” itself can be called together. 

It is very evident that they have a much narrower 
question before them than has been discussed in 
public. They have not to inquire what Smithson 
would have liked—poor, proud, insignificant dabster 
that he was in the chemistry of tears, and the 
mathematics of rouge et-noir ; but what Congress 
has directed. 

Any Regents who find the Act of Congress a dis- 
honor and breach of faith, will wash their hands 
of it, and resign. 

Those who believe Congress had power to make 
such an institution as your correspondent describes, 
“a great national library at Washington, worthy 

ducated and enlightened nation,” will simply 
vote to reduce all other expenses of the Institution, 
that an average of $25,000 may be appropriated to 
that purpose. : 

And Congress will doubtless watch their proce. 
dure, It will not leave to this board the nullifica- 
tion of the Act which created it. Should Lieut, 
Page, who is now surveying the La Plata, conclude 
some day, that the survey of that river is uncon- 
stitutional, and proceed to spend the government 
funds intrusted to him in a model farm on its 
shores—some one would soon call him to account, 
If the Board of Regents, intrusted with the estab- 
lishment of a National Library, conclude that Con- 
gress there did not rightly interpret its trust—and 
that the money will be better spent in printing a 
Dictionary of the Choctaw language—i do not 
doubt that some power will be found to call them 
to account as well. 











Respectfully yours, 
F. 


LITERATURE. 


American.— Out-Doors at Idlewild. By 
N. P. Wittis—as any man could see, even 
if he “had a thunderbolt in his eye.” 

One sentence, in the preface, has a bio- 
graphical interest. Mr. Willis says that in 
living, “to live, as variedly, as amply, and 
as worthily, as is possible to his human 
faculties, while upon this planet, has been 
his aim ; and not to be remembered after 
he shall have left it.”’ 

Might it not seem intuitionally true, that 
he who lives most variedly, amply and 
worthily, will, of necessity, be best and 
most remembered after he is dead ? 

Out-Doors at Idlewild, indicates in the 
writer quick and keen ssthetics—i. ¢., 
beauty-seeing : at times, much kindliness 
for fellows and reverence for good ; an in- 
dividualized and apparently carefully cul- 
tivated habit in language. In briefer 
terms, the book is written as its indications 
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say, by one who lives for the perception, 
enjoyment and expression of Beauty. 
Beauty in nature ; in its ever-new spunta- 
neous freshness; beauty in thought, in the 
freshness of new and quaint or graceful com- 
binations and comparisons of things and 
their relations; beauty in expression; in 
the freshness of quaint or graceful new 
words, or combinations and analysis of old 
words. 

The life, so far as this book may beits ex- 
ponent, has been mainly an Asthetic Life—a 
life of beauty-study; no more; better 
than a “ Skimpolian ” life, in that it has been 
purposeful, laborious, kind and sincere, 
and has made much happiness ; but, as a 
fulfilment of the scheme outlined in the 
preface, a failure, because it fills out only 
a department of the original draught. 

The language of the book is worth some 
attention. It is in the Willistic style, pro- 
petly so-called. The preface, and perhaps 
the portions addressed to invalids, is an 
exception to this rule, being ordinary 
English. We do not draw this distinction 
with any sneer. We do not mean as much 
as is implied in the adjectives Carlylese 
and Bushnellitish. These have had a sea- 
soning of sneer. We say Willistic, only 
because it is a convenient word for the 
thought we wish to convey; a word cov- 
ering whatever enterprises of invention 
Mr. Willis may have undertaken in the 
Realms of Verbs and Substantives. Such 
enterprises, by competent men, and within 
reasonable limits, are to enlarge our store 
of English words. Mr. Willis has the might 
which, in this matter, makes right ; but he 
does not always use it well. He certainly 
slides, sometimes, too far into quaintness, 
if not over it into the bordering territory 
of awkwardness. 

Some of the following specimens may do 
for the nonce ; but in general itis an effort 
to be expressive at a cheap and easy rate ; 
viz., Pig-apostle (a sender-away of intrus- 
ive pigs) ; Superfinery (an ingenious par- 
allel to finery); Whirlsated (sated with 
confusion); Pollyology (chamberwork) ; 
Brickifying (assimilating to brick-work 
or the condition of bricks). Casar-or- 
nobody-dom ; bigger-ness ; haughty-cul- 
ture (a not very perfect pun, repeated 
several times, and with different significa- 
tions, e.g., high culture, culture by a head 
or high gardener, and culture by people of 
high feelings) ; un-amphibiousable (impas- 
sable to amphibia) ; other-people-ness (ex- 
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istence distinct from others) ; nobody-bath 
(immersion in a crowd, so as to lose indi- 
viduality of feeling ; being-le/t-behind—the 
meaning is not changed by the hyphens ;) 
un-get-about-able (unpleasant for travek 
ling). f 

We shall not specify the beau 
thoughts in the book. It is too full of 
them. 

—You have Heard of Them. This ultra 
Willistic title names a collection of ocea- 
sionally ungrammatical, and rather diluted 
sketches of celebrities with whom the writ- 
er has come into contact or collision. ~ 

Especially were we stumbled, in the 
reading, by the recurring substitution of a 
passive verb, with a preposition and the 
objective case of the actor, instead of the 
usual active verb with the actor in the 
nominative—thus: “That was repeatedly 
heard by me,” instead of “I repeatedly 
heard that.” The fault is so frequent asto 
become characteristic and awkward. 

Quite a number of these sketches must 
have been written to make out the volume, 
being woven out of very unsatisfactorily 
thin fabric. Others are sharply and well 
lined; and such furnish very pleasant 
items of that gossipy personal informa- 
tion which everybody hankers after, about 
everybody, and particularly about anybody 
in particular. Especially good are the no- 
tices of Giulia Grisi, Wallace, Vidocq, and 
Vivier. 

The book, however, is noticeable for an- 
other reason, namely, as a startling hint at 
the number of people who expend immeas- 
urable power in sound, fun, emotion, and 
amusement ; who enjoy a jolly afternoon, 
a good dinner, a horse-laugh, a queer story, 
an opera, but whose lives are truly “ round- 
ed by a sleep’”—because they never look 
behind either of the dark veils that shut 
off our sight at birth and death. 

—Everybody who has published in maga- 
zines, republishes in a book. Some merely 
transfer the matter bodily ; some work it 
over ; some string the old beads on a new 
thread. This last Mr. Sums has done, and 
produced Southward Ho! Magazine read- 
ers of moderate diligence will recognize 
most or all of the tales and poems, some 
of which are very well done ; but none’ of 
which, as here republished, need we exam- 
ine. The thread of the story is merely a 
not very remarkable voyage from New - 
York to Charleston. 
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—Parley’s Household Library is stated 
in the title-page to be “a perpetual fund 
of instruction.” To some extent we can 
endorse this claim; being able to witness 
that the same matter—and unless.we are 
mistaken, in the same pages—which amus- 
ed us in our childhood, is here again, ap- 
parently as good as new. Whether addi- 
tional interest has accrued to the “fund,” 
we cannot fairly judge. 

—Books like W. C. Ricaarps’ Harry’s 
Vacation ; or Philosophy at Home, are—or 
rather, may be—very pleasant and very 
useful. They are entertaining to many 
children, simply as story-books. But in or- 
der to any appreciable usefulness, they 
should be made the basis of actual experi- 
ments like those they describe. The pleas- 
ure would be cheap, and the profit various 
and lasting. 

—In Doors and Out; or Views from 
the Chimney-Corner. By OLtveR Optic. 
Mr. W. T. Adams, who seems by the dedi- 
cation to be the Deus ex machind, has done 
himself credit. We have seen no immoder- 
ate puffs—in fact, no puffs—of it; but it 
contains twenty or thirty very sprightly 
and pointed stories, each sharply hitting 
some social absurdity or social vice. The 
conversations are remarkably conversa- 
tional ; just such questions, answers, and 
remarks as real people make. This givesa 
pleasant freshness to the narratives and 
dialogues, although not calculated to ren- 
der the book a model of a classical English 
style. 

—An excellent moral is deducible from 
Mrs. Touruity’s Beautiful Bertha. And 
it contains natural scenes, and delineations 
of character. Yet the young people are a 
little too old, and the good and bad ones a 
little too good and too bad. ° 

—There is something confusing about such 
a title as, “ Ellen Montgomery’s Book- 
Shelf. By the authors of ‘The Wide, Wide 
World.’ &c. Mr. Rutherford’s Child- 
ren. Second Volume.” One cannot tell 
exactly what the name of the book is; nor 
what the name of the set is; nor whether 
there isa set. Apparently there exists, or 
is in course of production, a series named 
as in the first part of the above title ; with- 
in which, a sub-series, called “ Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s Children,” has reached its second 
volume. The book itself is judiciously ar- 
ranged, so that it may competently stand 


 glone if required ; so that it does not help 


us. Not to hypercriticise about a name, 


however, whose worst fault would be to 
puzzle the buyer, let us hasten to assure 
the authoresses that they have the very rare 
talent of writing true children’s conversa- 
tions. Chryssa and Sybil are two delight- 
ful little chatterers; and their queer and 
suggestive ideas are exactly those of live 
children. Chrysocoma is a very pretty 
fancy for a name, too—the Golden-hair- 
“ed. 

There remains, however, in order to the 
true appreciation of the volume, the discus- 
sion of questions which at present we shall 
not Gare attempt. 

With the preliminary confession that we 
have not enough, nor practically enough, 
studied the subject to make our investiga- 
tions very important, we will suggest that 
in this direction, among the points to be 
examined, are these : 

1. Whether “ children’s books” should be 
written for children ; with a perfunctory 
dilution, or simplification, or pre-chewing, 
or whatever you please, in order to lower 
the tone and quality of the thoughts and 
words of the adult mind to a child-like ca- 
pacity ; or, whether the natural effusions 
of men and women of child-like and simple 
souls should not suffice. And, suppose the 
special “children’s books” decided for, it 
remains to ask, 

2. Should they be historiettes of child- 
like experiences, carefully chosen for veri- 
similitude ; or fairy tales ; or romances; or 
mere narrations a little idealized ? 

We somewhat incline towards a “ yea” 
to all but the last of these four descrip- 
tions ; it being understood that only good 
ones are recommended ; and in the first 
class of the three, and high up in it, stands 
this story of Mr. Rutherford’s Children. 
Observe how naturally Chryssa and Sybil 
talk—like real live little girls : 

“Have you got everything out of your 
stocking ?” 

“Yes, I believe so,’’ said Chryssa, shak- 
ing it out. 

“Here’s something in the toe of mine,” 
said Sybil, “‘some queer little thing—I 
wonder what it can be ?” 

Chryssa knew what it was, well enough ; 
and she sat there and laughed to herself in 
the dark—but she said never a word. < 

Sybil shook out the little package, and 
then took off one paper after another till 
she came to the little red emery-bag, with 
its green leaves and yellow seeds and 
strawberry shape. 
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“Why you funny child!” she said, “you 
must have given me this.” 

This is not specially notable, except 
for extreme naturalness—which is suffi- 
ciently remarkable. 

—Of very similar excellence, in kind 
and degree, but for rather older readers, is 
The Boat Club, by Ottver Optic, the 
author of a collection of sketches noticed 
in our last number. The Boat Club is a 
well told narrative of the experiences of" 
certain young gentlemen who composed the 
club; and contains sundry directive details 
of boatmanship, calculated to furnish solid 
delight to the masculine minds of youth 
from twelve to fifteen or thereabouts. 
Oliver will do a very good work in fur- 
nishing books of precisely this character 
for juvenile readers. 

— Martin Merrivale, by Paut Crey- 
TON, was first published as a serial, with not 
very encouraging success. People will 
read a serial story, if it appears in a periodi- 
cal, so that there is a show of necessity for 
the seriality. But otherwise not. There 
are too many books published whole ; peo- 
ple read too fast ; nobody likes a meal 
taken at the rate of a mouthful an hour. 
Serial novels are alien to the genius of 
American readers. 

Martin Merrivale is written with much 
sprightliness and truth. The adventures 
with our friends, the editors and publishers 
of Boston, read as if from the life—Mr. 
Creyton must have sold MSS. and higgled 
about “ editorial’ at a dollar a column, in 
his own person—we hope he is beyond the 
necessity now. 

The fault of the book is its unfortunate 
style. The impression that it is modeled. 
after Dickens is unavoidable. Not that it 
is so intended ; but Mr. Creyton must have 
read Dickens much, admired him much, 
thought his own genius like Diekens’, and 
so he has followed instead of marching 
abreast with him. 

Martin Merrivale somehow reminds us of 
Martin Chuzzlewit ; his uncle of old Mar- 
tin; Mrs. Wormlett of Todgers ; Wormlett 
and Simeon of Heep ; Alice and Caleb of 
Little Nell and her Grandfather ; Chaffer 
and Redwort of Mr. Tigg and Chevy 
Slyme ; the style of conversation and de- 
scriptions, the epithets, the rhetoric and 
syntax, all savor of Boz. 

The poem, page 166, seem in the same 
way to have arisen from much admiration 
and study of Poe, 
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For instance, Mr. Creyton’s lines :-— 


“ While his icy way he wended 

Through the desolated land, 
Round her pallid temples dallied 
With his deadly mailed hand,” 


are similar in rhythm, epithet.and feeling, 
to these from Poe’s “ Haunted Palace :” 


“ And every golden air that dallied 
In that sweet day 
Around the ramparts plumed and pallid 
A winged odor went away.” 


Mr. Creyton will make a very good book, 
by confining himself strictly to Creytonian- 
ism. 

—We are half-inclined to rank The 
Life of Horace Greeley, by J. Parton, 
among bookmakers’ books rather than 
among authors’ books, for two reasons ; 
First, because it is published before the 
biographee is dead—which sort of haste 
necessitates an immature book, and looks 
as if the writing had been a business specu- 
lation ; and Secondly, because it is encum- 
bered with much collateral matter not im- 
portant to the main thread of the narra- 
tive, according to the manner of book- 
makers. 

Yet these faults are not very conspicuous. 
They pertain more to the form than to the 
substance of the book; and we have 
perused it with very great pleasure. Mr. 
Parton is apparently not a very learned 
man; and his style is not a very learned 
style; but it is unambitious, clear and 

prightly, and, if we except a little unsuc- 
cessful endeavor after wit and humor, very 
nearly the right style for a biographer. 

Horace Greeley is a “ representative 
man,” no doubt; and a very remarkable 


-one ; nor do we very strenuously object to 


Mr. Parton’s hero-worship of him, for Mr. 
Parton’s purposes. A biographer should 
be an enthusiast for his subject. Yet we 
shall hardly concede what Mr. Parton 
claims, that Mr. Greeley is the greatest 
man in the United States. He is not the 
greatest thinker, nor the greatest writer, 
uor the greatest speaker, nor the greatest 
statesman, nor the greatest philanthropist, 
nor the greatest man of business, nor the 
greatest merchant. He is the most influen- 
tial editor. And as such, and as a man of 
uncommon power of mind and appropriate 
attainment in his calling; of tremendous 
perseverance, of integrity and force, his 
life is well worth reading. 

—The Know Nothing is hardly any- 
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thing. We need not expend any criticism 
upon a book whose heroes—intended for 
polished and perfect gentlemen—talk such 
unfortunate syntax and rhetoric as-this :— 

“Tt is nothing ; merely the recurrence 
of a little attack similar to which I am 
often subject, and will soon pass away.”— 
“A strong eye will beard a lion.’’—“ I at- 
tend you, certain ’—“ the brothers will 
please draw around the desk in a circular 
form, and so spread themselves out that 
every one can see and be seen.” 

First to take a circular form ; then to 
spread themselves out. We think we have 
seen one of the Ravels do something of 
that kind ; and the result was that he pre- 
sented the discoid appearance of a very 
large pumpkin, smashed very flat. Few 
persons, having undergone that ceremony, 
would know anything thenceforward. 
._—Having read Fanny Fern’s Ruth 
Hail ; and considering what we suppose to 
be the fact, and to have been already dis- 
covered by most of its readers, that it is, 
in substance, a furious bombardment of her 
own family, we think, that very seldom has 
so angry a book been published. It is full 
and overflowing with an unfemininely bit- 
ter wrath and spite. 

We are not called upon to discuss the 
verisimilitude of the characters in the 
book. Yet it cannot all be true. We do 
not believe, for instance, that any parents 
of the grade and culture of the Ellets and 
the Hails were ever the deliberate teasing 
devils whom Fanny Fern has drawn. The 
school examination is the most outrageous 
caricature; the scenes with publishers 
savor very strongly of romance. If the 
book has any purpose in its anger, its heed- 


-Jessness and cversiraining will defeat - 


them. 

As a work of art, the book is extremely 
imperfect. This we say, on the charitable 
hypothesis that it is simply a novel, and 
nothing more nor less. It is better than the 
newspaper paragraphs, which have been 
the staple of Fanny’s former books. Those 
were sketchy, scrappy, and unsubstantial to 
the very last degree of flimsiness, although 
certainly they contained many terse and 
striking sentences. But careful thought 
and faithful elimination must go to the 
making of a valuable book ; and of those, 
in Ruth Hall, there is none. If Fanny 
Fern should write ten times as: much, and 
then selecting the tenth part of it, should 
construct it into a work of the size of 
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Ruth Hail, she would do justice to herself 
and the public; which she has not yet 
done. 

—We lag far behind the bore or great 
Gangetic tidal wave of laudation which 
has lifted The Newsboy before the public. 
This circumstance gives us the advantage 
of consulting very many other specimens 
of opinion ; which have been so uniformly 
favorable, that we must needs feel a diffi- 
dence in differing. 

But it is uncommon, in this world, unpre- 
cedented, indeed, until the days of Bob, 
the Newsboy, to find ragged street boys 
having a correct metaphysical intuition 
and a habit of ethical reasoning? who 
never do anything wrong, being upborne 
above all wickedness by their inbred good- 
ness; who adopt and bring up destitute 
small girls, keeping house with them in de- 
serted railroad cars, and do fifty other 
missionary deeds. Since, however, the 
author of the JVewsboy has discovered 
one ragged angel of this description, let us 
hope that Ragged Schools and Newsboys’ 
Lodging Rooms will be superseded by the 
voluntary enterprise of their students and 
occupants. 

Bob had hypertrophy of the heart— 
at least, that viscus is never mentioned, 
we believe, except as his “ great” heart. 

Scriously ; besides the endless repetition 
of this single epithet, and the wonderful 
and almost heretical, at least, latitudi- 
narian goodness of the hero. The .Vews- 
boy, as a work of art, is almost beneath 
criticism. As a history of fact, it is, of 
course absurd : as a romance, itis slattern- 
ly in plot, entirely unsatisfactory in catas- 
trophe, flatulently sentimental, tawdry and 
forced in diction, ragged and careless 
in delineating character, without any moral 
or point of any kind, one of the very 
emptiest and leanest of the horde of lean 
and empty books which have been so im- 
pertinently shoved before the public for a 
year or two. A taking title ; a suscepti- 
bility of unbounded advertising ; such, and 
the last not distinctive, are its most strik- 
ing merits. 

-—We have received three volumes of 
poems ; first adventures, all. The task of 
appreciating such efforts is difficult, from 
the impossibility of judging what latent 
talent they may or may not indicate. The 
poetic faculty often acts like the Afreet 
coming out of the brazen vessel. It spreads 
out tn vast indistinct thin clouds, with- 
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out specific gravity or coherence; and af- 
terwards, if at all, it concéntrates and de- 
fines itself, and takes a shape of significance 
and power. These three volumes are pro- 
ductions of this smoky period. There could 
be no possible reason for publishing them, 
were it not that a poet who publishes, must 
publish a first volume, and, usually, his first 
volume must be—not very good. The 
sooner, therefore, it may be argued, this 
first volume is out, the sooner will some- 
thing valuable succeed it. We cannot, in 
conscience, praise these works, except faint- 
ly. Yet our suggestion of defects is made, 
because it is the proper commentary, and 
more in reference to future improvement, 
than present shortcomings. 

Mr. Pact H. Hayne’s Poems, Mr. Wi1- 
uiAM WINTER'S Poems, and Pebbles from 
the Lake Shore, by Cuarves L. Porter, 
are the books under consideration. They 
are all indistinct in thought ; the efflux of 
mere emotions, or of cunceptions not 
studied long enough to have any clearness. 
Mr. Hayne’s are perhaps most deficient 
here. The names in the table of contents, 
even, afford an instance. “A Fragment— 
Lines—Sunset — Lines —Stanzas—Lines— 
The Realm of Rest—Lines—Lines—Imag- 
ination and Memory—On ——.” The 
poems are not written for a clear purpose ; 
or with a distinct central thought. 

Mr. Hayne’s verses are also worst con- 
structed. He often takes leave to accent 
the last syllable of a past passive partici- 
ple to make out his metre ; as, “ parchéd.” 
Once, at least, the weak vocable “ the,” 
has to shoulder the arsis of a foot. Care 
and study will remedy these faults. 

Mr. Porter’s and Mr. Winter’s verses are 
more correct in structure, and a little more 
rigorous in thought and diction. In these, 
however, we notice a fault which Mr. 
Hayne has avoided, and which is very com- 
mon in college poems, namely, too many 
varieties of metre and rhythm in one pro- 
duction. This may be meant to show the 
writer’s command over the mechanism of 
poetry ; but it looks as if the mechanism 
of poetry commanded him ; as if he could 
not subdue the language under steady rules, 
but was forced, iike a weak-handed driver, 
to let his Pegasus trot, walk, or canter at 
his own will. 

All three of our authors indulge in very 


much imagery and illustration, which sel- - 


dom has any considerable newness or beau- 
ty either in itself, or in poetic relation to 
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the matter in hand. For instance, the first 
stanza of Mr-Hayne’s book :— 
“ Broad in the tempered rays of the red sun, 

The Egyptian desert glittered leagues away. 

Great clouds of floating dust, confused and dun, 

Hung heavy on the haggard brow of day, 

And veiled the fiery light of that fierce clime, 

As centuries veil the land’s mysterious prime.” 
Again ; as a specimen of the sorrowful at- 
mosphere which shrouds the verses, take 
these from Mr. Winter—who is perhaps the 
saddest of the three—and let it be remem- 
bered that the poet whose life is thus 
poisoned at the fountain-head is “only 
eighteen— 

“ These but distress when thus they’re thought on ! 

The past can only live again 

In sighs, in bitter tears, in pain— 

Better forget and be forgotten.” 

Careful thought, intense study of Eng- 
lish, of versification, of nature and of 
poetry, will enable these gentlemen to do 
well in the path which they have entered. 
But without those qualifications, they have 
no right to publish any more verses. 

—Rev. E. H. Caarry’s volume of dis 
courses, entitled Humanity in the City, is . 
marked by the proper care and fluent style 
of the well-known eloquent author. They 
continue a series already. published ; and 
deal in a somewhat cautious spirit with the 
abuses and miseries peculiar to city life, 
and the indications thence arising for 
Christian conduct in respect to them. 

—WHEWELL and Brewster, on the ques 
tion of stellar inhabitation, are intrepidly 
followed—afar off—hy an anonym, who puts 
forth his views in a volume with the some- 
what awkward title, The Universe no Des- 
ert—the Earth no Monopoly. The argu- 
ment is in favor of a plurality of inhabited 
worlds; but we doubt whether previous 
reasonings are much reinforced by it. The 
argument from the unity of design which 
is discovered in the constitution of this 
world and the kingdoms of it, is altogether 
too prolix, and partly irrelevant. Indeed, 
the book is crowded with bold assumptions, 
careless statement, disorderly arrangement, 
and inconsequent reasoning, all fortified by 
the dicta of Andrew Jackson Davis, and 
culminating after a rather truncated fash- 
ion, with a very brief ex cathedra descrip- 
ti6n of the inhabitants of certain plancts 
and fixed stars, by that uncomfortable ma- 
terialist, Emanuel Swedenborg. 

The half hidden sneering tone of many 
passages, and the peculiar style of the 
staring argumentative and linguistic de- 
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fects, as well as the tone and tendency of 
the whole work, remind us forcibly of A. 
J. Davis’ Harmonia and Revelations. If it 
were not that he is quoted several times, 
we should incline to ascribe its authorship 
to him. Take a few miscellaneous ex- 
tracts. Vol. I. The italics are ours :— 

“Tt is clear that animal instincts are 
mathematically adapted to the countries 
they inhabit.”—P.61. “Ducks, geese, ... 
and petrels are of the web-footed tribe, and 
principalize the birds ’—P. 55. P. 90, ar- 
gument is based on Josephus’ assertion, as 
endorsed by Berosus, that the grandsons of 
Adam studied astronomy, and rec~rded ob- 
servations on it. P. 101, we find the mud- 
dy statement that “the march” (of scien- 
tific discovery) “has been systematic, ac- 
cording to one plan, as it has in the devel- 
opment of every physical phenomenon from 
the germination and growth of a seed or 
egg, to the formation of the globe. One 
mind seems to have superintended the whole 
train, in all its evolutions. All the various 
rays directly and unerringly converge 
towards the grand focus of Unity.” 
These sentences are the climax of a chap- 
ter intended to prove an analogy of serial 
development in the two diverse depart- 
ments of the Creation of the World on one 
hand, and human scientific discovery on the 
other. 

Chap. VII. almost begins with the follow- 
ing—* The sphere, spheroid, ellipse, cone, 
cylinder, are aggregations of circles. 
Hence, to the planets, stars and comets, a 
circular motion seems to have been most 
natural.” 

Non sequitur ; for if a sphere moves 
naturally, as Mr. Hannibal Chollop would 
say, “in a cire’lar direction,” it follows 
that a three-cornered thing would naturally 
move ina three cornered direction ; also, 
that Baron Munchausen did shoot off half 
a bushel of snipe’s legs, by firing at them 
round a haystack; both of which are ab- 
surd. 

Page 48. A series of fractions is stated 
indicating the arcs of circumference of the 
stems of certain plants, which separate the 
insertion of their successive leaf-stems, the 
plants being named in the following or- 
der :—grass, grass (secord species), rogg- 
bush and blackberry bush, willow, white 
pine, common pine cone. 

Then, page 85-6, another series of frac- 
tions, obtained by using the “ orbital 
period’? of Neptune (assumed at sixty 
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thousand days) as common denominator, 
and taking for numerators the correspond- 
ing periods of the following planets, in this 
order :—Uranus, Saturn, Jupiter, Plane- 
toids (averaged) Mars, Venus, Mercury. 
And the following triumphant conclusion 
is deduced :— 

“They ” (the two series) “are identical, 
not only in substance and value, but in the 
process of formation. If all this does not 
tend to prove a comparative uniformity of 
great things with smail, and to indicate 
one connected network of plan and system, 
what does?” 

We don’t see it. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that no Human mind but Barnum’s 
can comprehend the herculean grasp which 
dragged such a mermaid conclusion from 
such fish-and-monkey premises. 

Page 107. “Nutrition needs digestion, 
digestion needs circulation, circulation 
needs respiration, respiration needs air, air 
needs water.” 

Vol. IL, p. 104, it is argued, first, that 
@ convex lens has to be removed (to 
a certain extent) from an object, in 
order to adjust the focus upon such ob- 
ject ; second, that the atmosphere has the 
properties of a convex lens; and third, 
therefore (in the margin), “remove the 
sun” (why not the lens?) “further off, 
and a corresponding ” (increased is meant) 
“intensity of heat will follow. Our atmos- 
phere is dense enough for a little further 
removal to cause aconflagration of . . . 
the earth itself. Solar fire” (2. e. the sun’s 
rays when removed) “ would burn a hole 
through its equator.” 

An equator with a hole burnt through 
it! Hence, if, we wish to be warm, we 
should go away from the fire. 

We refrain from gamboling further in 
the rich fields which our nameless author 
opens for animadversion. The book is so 
loose a bundle of rags that it is too much 
like child’s play to tatter it further. 

—Mr. Sepa Smita, accompanying him- 
self with his famous straw auxiliary, or 
rather doppelganger, Jack Downing, has 
collected into one volume a number of 
short sketches, under the name of ’Way 
Down East. Most or all of them we have 
seen in periodicals heretofore ; several of 
them are funny and spirited; especially 
“Polly Gray and the Doctors,” “Jerry 
Guttridge ” and “Seth Woodsum’s wife.” 
The remainder are respectable ; some of 
them, however, having the peculiarity of 
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tapering off in a disappointing manner, 
without any perceptible catrastrophe. The 
book, to those who have not read it before, 
will on the whole prove entertaining. 

—The History and Poetry of Finger 
Rings, by Cuartes Epwarps, Esq., is an 
odd and heterogeneous collection of curious 
scraps of information, from /legend, song 
and history, tracing the history and signifi- 
cances of the ornament discussed, from the 
patriarchal times downward. Various col- 
lateral matters of interest are likewise 
pleasantly considered. - That very rare 
and graceful little poem, reported to be 
Shakespeare’s, to his mistress, Anne Hatha- 
way, is given—of which, however, the dis- 
junct morsel, “‘ Anne Hathaway, she hath 
a way,” is floating up and down the sea of 
literature. And there are interesting and 
justifiable digressions upon amulets and 
charms, even to the “mad stones” lately 
stated to exist in Virginia, which extract 
animal poisons from wounds. A very 
slight formality of style is here and 
there perceptible ; but it is a quality not 
inappropriate to the quaint researches of 
an antiquarian or virtuoso. 

—Brushwood Picked up on the Conti- 
nent, by ORVILLE Horwi7z, is a journal of 
occurrences in an ordinary European tour. 
It contains not much that is new, some- 
thing that is sprightly, and a sort of justi- 
fication or apology for licensed gambling 
and prostitution wholly inexpedient, lati- 
tudinarian and immoral, to say the least. 

—Too many technical words are usually 
thought necessary in medical books, for the 
profit of the generality of persons. Dr. 
JacoB BiGELow’s work, Wature in Disease, 
is perhaps as free from those encumbrances 
as could be expected. It is a collection of 
discourses on various medical topics, some 
more and some less adapted to the purpose 
ofthe general reader ; but all distinguished 
by the clear arrangement and lucid state- 
ment, which seem almost ea-officio, the 
privilege of skilful physicians. The most 
interesting of all, is the paper on the 
Burial of the Dead ; which contains several 
curious accounts of the opening of ancient 
tombs. 

—Mr. Cartes Gayarre’s History of 
Louisiana under the Spanish domination, 
is a well written sequel to his former vol- 
ume on a preceding period. It contains a 
considerable mass of matter extracted from 
original documents; which renders it 
rather heavy. The volume would be much 
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more valuable and readable, if it furnished 
fuller accounts of the domestic life of the 
people—their manners and customs at their 
homes and places of business. The history 
of the dispute between the Jesuits and 
Capuchins is an instance—almost the only 
one—of the material to which we refer ; 
and it is the pleasantest part of the vol- 
ume ;—not for its scandal, but for its infor- 
mation of significant details. 

—Grace GREENWwoOop’s Merrie England 
is a collection of old English legends, in 
a graceful and spirited style, and so told 
as to be entertaining to the little people, to 
whose pleasure and profit Grace seems to 
have devoted herself. 

—Day-Dreams by a Butterfly, is a 
work which we prefer to let speak for 
itself. We may just introduce it, however, 
as a dactylic metaphysical poem, of about 
one hundred and thirty pages. 

The great question of existence is thus 
investigated : 


“ Or live we in thee 
And move? Life’s great sea, 
A wave of thy being, roll on? 
Do the stars sweep through 
The unbounded blue, 
The scintils of thought from its throne?” ] 


The eternity of matter is affirmed in 
rhyme, as follows :-— 

* As we firmly hold 

To the dogma bold, 
That matter, if such has aye been, 

So, that it will be 
To eternity, 
By th’ optics of reason is seen.” 


Sundry other deep questions are treated 
in the same style. We apprehend that 
these two extracts will, however, enable 
our readers to judge whether the poem will 
assist their investigations in mental and 
moral philosophy. Such studies are pills 
for which a good gilding of rhyme and 
rhythm may be a pleasant vehicle to some- 
body. 

Reprints.—Lapy Scotr’s novel, The 
Pride of Life, is ingeniously so contrived, 
that it is hard to say whether the authoress 
wrote in sympathy with the sorrows she 
describes, or in irony at the toady souls 
that could feel such sorrow. We hope that 
véfy few Americans will understand the 
book. We read it asa boat drives knock- 
ing against a short heavy head sea— 
thumped and thumped by shocks of sur- 
prise at the inadequacy of all the motives 
which all the way were stirring up mortal 


. 
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grief and anger, breaking up families and 
killing men and women. 

Observe :—Mordaunt Eveleyn, a young 
man of “noble blood,” but not very 
wealthy—being allowed only four thousand 
dollars a year—marries a young woman 
of surpassing beauty, and lovely character, 
great artistic talent and intellectual cul- 
ture, superior indeed, in every way, to him- 
self. And thereupon, the fool of a mother, 
whose life is devoted to sell her daughters 
to lords and her son to a lady, in the 
name of wife and husband, and the 
foolish father whose weak will has been 
bert into the same channel; and the flip- 
pant, stylish sisters, who are sold or to be 
sold, are hurried away into passions, whirl- 
winds, paralyses of quenchless grief and 
mortification. In order to cover their 
shame, they plot ; they lie; they take joy- 
ful refuge under the pretence that the 
young lady is a nobleman’s bastard! “un- 
acknowledged daughter” is the delicate 
fashionable equivalent. She herself is bru- 
tally sequestered from intercourse with her 
father, mother and brother ; tortured and 
compressed into the proper 


“repose 
That marks the caste of Vere de Vere,” 


and introduced to the titled relatives of her 
husband, as a sneering-stock to spit their 
fashionable venomous envy on; they had 
made other arrangements for the young 
man. 

Are there such people—animals—in En- 
gland, and so many of them, that this is to 
be considered a portraiture of actual man- 
ners there? We had hardly supposed it. 

We repeat that it seems to us, that the 
story must seem as unnatural and uninte- 
resting to us this side of the Atlantic, as if 
all the agony and anger and sickness and 
death, had been deduced from Mordaunt 
Eveieyn’s marriage with a lady outside of 
the pale of fashionable society, on account 
of having red hair, and always preferring 
gunpowder tea to young hyson. 

—The central idea of Heartsease (by 
the author of The Heir of Redclyffe) is 
the same with that of The Pride of Life ; 
namely : the experience of a wife, married 
for her loveliness, into a sphere “above ” 
her own. Perhaps novels of this species 
area aign and outgrowth of the gradual 
equalization which seems to be slowly su- 
pervening upon the stratified texture of 
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English society. But the book is of a much 
higher order, morally and artistically, than 
Lady Scott's. The characters are exceed- 
ingly well drawn and distinguished. Violet 
is a true and lovely woman, operating upon 
her unstable husband, and her outrageously . 
proud sister-in-law, Theodora, by forces 
beautiful and womanly, unconscious and 
still, but powerful and sure. Her own 
trials and changes, and those of her rela- 
tives, are very skillfully developed. The 
book, although not of the intense kind, 
bears evidence of very keen observation, 
and very true and careful thought ; and as 
a work of art, must rank very high. 

There is one noticeable defect, in the 
management of the moral. This, which 
was apparently intended to permeate the 
whole texture of the narrative, is stuck in 
in unassimilated, uncomfortable lumps. 
We come upon them as upon an unexpected 
jolt; with a start and an “ oh!” 

—Puttuirs, Sampson, & Co. publish a 
neat volume containing the poems of Cot- 
Lins, Gray, and Gotpsmiru, under the edi- 
torship of Eres Sargent, Esy. The hand- 
some paper and open type render this a 
very pleasant library volume. 

--LittLe, Brown & Co.’s Aldine series of 
the English Poets, edited by Professor 
Child, is continued with Worpsworta’s 
Poetical Works, in seven volumes. This 
set of books is of a very convenient size 
for reading, and the typographical execu- 
tion is admirable. 

New Epiriox.—We have received a 
second edition of Rev. C. KtnesiEy’s pow- 
erful and suggestive novel, Hypatia. 

TRANSLATIONS.—Can the Saxon mind 
properly value the Gaulish? We doubt it. 
We are willing to grant that French au- 
thors possess excellences which we cannot 
see—that it is our. blindness which has 
something to do with the failure—and that 
it is only because ours is the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, that we prefer the productions of 
Anglo-Saxon writers. Whatever may be 
the reason, such at any rate is the fact. 
We remember, clearly enough the unsatis- 
factory result of our studies in Berquin’s 
writings for children. And Madame Gut- 
zot’s Popular Tales impress us similarly 
now. Not that they are not well and grace- 
fully told ; not that they lack adventure, 
or probability. But they are not agreeable, 
in our judgment. For this we see two cau- 
ses, other than the inborn prejudices above- 
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mentioned. One is, that a book translated 
for children, should be perfectly transmut- 
ed; should be rendered into the very pur- 
est, simplest, and most idiomatic English ; 
into children’s English ; far away from the 
slightest savor of French construction or ex- 
pression. Herein, though Mrs. Burke, the 
translator, has done well, she has not per- 
fectly succeeded. A second reason, which 
will perhaps better account for a man’s dis- 
like than for a child’s, is this: that the 
morality of French children’s books is no- 
thing at all but sentimentality. The little 
folks are exhorted to preserve their honor ; 
to respect their parents ; to respect them- 
selves; to be just to all ; and charitable 
to the poor. But that is all. The strongest 
motives, for instance, which are used in 
Mrs. Sherwood’s “ Henry Milner ;” the re- 
ligious motives; are almost totally ig- 
nored. 

For such reasons, we imagine that trans- 
lations from the French will hardly be a 
very valuable or desirable addition to Eng- 
lish juvenile literature. 

—Gustav Nrertrz is reputed the best of 
the German writers of children’s books. 
And Mrs. Conant has translated his Plum- 
Woman into English. It is a respectable 
book of its kind, as to plot and execution, 
but with no impress of very great talent. 
Its adventures spring, moreover, from 
the crimes of adults, and those of a char- 
acter to which introduction, even in fic- 
tions, had better be postponed to as mature 
an age as possible. 

The Rat-catcher, written and translated 
by the same parties, is a somewhat elabor- 
ated and completed version of the well- 
known German legend of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. The legend has not gained very 
much in the extension. Some of the ima- 
ginations are a little crudeand harsh. But 
such things should not be looked at with 
men’s eyes; and the story will undoubtedly 
be an attractive one to the small people, in 
the pleasant English dress which Mrs. Co- 
nant has put upon it.. 


Foreten Lrteratore.— English.— We 
sce notices of the publication of the follow- 
ing, among many books :—Sabbath Morn- 
ing Readings (on Leviticus), and Sabbath 
Evening Readings (on Luke), by Dr. 
Cummine ; with prefaces of an angry char- 
acter. The Collected Works of Duaatp 
Stewart, edited (with additions and notes) 
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by Sm Wrii1am Hamittoy; which must 
needs be very much more valuable than 
Professor Stewart’s works alone. Dovetas 
JERROLD’s Works, in 8 vols. Polynesian 
Mythology, and Ancient Traditionary 
History of the New Zealand Rate, by 
Sir Georce Grey. A volume of the poet 
Gray’s correspondence, edited by Rev. J. 
Mitrorp. Scandinavian Adventures, a 
book of sportsman’s experiences, by that 
capable narrator thereof, L. Luoyp. Life 
and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe, by 
Wri1aM Kare. Dozens of books of discus- 
sion of travel and description, connected 
with the seat of war in the south of Russia. 
Two curious volumes called, 4 Roll of the 
Household Expenses of Richard de Swin- 
Sfield, Bishop of Hereford, during 1289 
and 1290; and Documents relating to the 
Priory of Penwortham, &c.; containing 
many details of prices and domestic matters 
at their dates. A translation by Mr. Cot- 
trel, of Chevalier Bunsen’s book on 
Egypt’s Place in Universal History. A 
book called Sonnets on Anglo-Saxon His- 
tory, being about a hundred sonnets upon 
that period, of an unexceptionable charac- 
ter as to ethics, but rather solid than enter- 
taining. The authoress is Miss Ann Hawk- 
sHaw. A careful and studied work by J. 
T. WHEELER, on The Geography of Hero- 
dotus. Good advice to the quarreling sec- 
tions of the United States, from Dr. Mar- 
SHALL Hatt, in his Twofold Slavery in 
the United States. Rev. F. D. Mauricer’s 
Doctrine of Sacrifice, Deduced from the 
Scriptures. A complete edition of Lord 
Brovcuam’s Works, under his own superin- 
tendence. Professor Witson’s complete 
works, edited by his son-in-law, Professor 
Ferrier. 4 Third Gallery of Portraits, 
by GinFitiaNn. A translation, by Rawpon 
Brown, of Grustrniant’s Four Years at the 
Court of Henry VIII.; Mr. Ruskty’s 
treatise On the Nature of a Gothic Ar- 
chitecture. 


Frenou.—M. pu Courst under the name 
of Haps1-Asp-EL-HamMeEp-Bey, has writtena 
voyage au Pays des Niam-Niams, who 
(the Niam-Niams) are a people in Central 
Africa, with tails. M. pu Courer did not 
reach their country, but found one of them 
at Mecca, and examined his tail, and like- 
wise presents a great mass of testimony, 
which seems to establish the reasonableness, 
or at least the possibility of Lord Monnod- 
do’s long-ridiculed theory. M. CHarres 
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Wess edits Sermons choisis de Jacques 
Saurin. The powerful sermons ‘of that 
staunch Protestant will yet repay a perusal. 
We aiso notice announcements of the pub- 
lication of Heures en Prison, by Madame 
Lararce, the poisoner. The first volume of 
Georce Sanps’ Histoire de ma Vie. A 
poem composed by CouLprerTz, in the four- 
teenth century, called Medlusine, relating 
to that celebrated fairy of Poiton; and 
now edited by F. Michel, from MSS. in the 
Bibliothéque Imperiale. The sixteenth and 
last volume of M. pE Sauncy’s expensive 
work, Voyage autour de la Mer Morte et 
dans les terres Bibliques. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


LanpsEER’s Twins. Hitherto almost our 
only public galleries of Art have been the 
windows of the print-sellers’ shops, and 
they have never wanted visitors. Those 
of us who have passed the establishments 
of Colman, Williams & Stevens, and 
Goupil—daily, for the last ten years, have 
had the opportunity of seeing in their win- 
dows the best works of the best artists— 
old and new—reproduced in copies and 
engravings, and to our citizens, these col- 
lections have been of no mean service. He 
who has neglected them, would have ne- 
glected the Louvre and the Vatican, had 
nature made him a Frenchman or an 
Italian ; and he who has learned nothing 
from them, or only looked to sneer, kas no 
true love for the beautiful in Art, but only 
follows with his censure or approval the 
dictates of fashion and convention. Of 
late, our advantages for the study of Art 
have been increased by the addition of a 
new feature to these establishments—the 
private exhibitions of the works of naiive 
and foreign artists—which have attracted 
so much attention among us during the last 
few months. 

Williams & Stevens opened the season 
with one of Herring’s pictures—a charac- 
teristic work of this well-known English 
painter of animals—which excited a great 
deal of attention. But a far finer picture— 
and one worth infinitely more as a teacher 
to Americans—is the “ Twins,’ by Land- 
seer, which has just been removed to Bos- 
ton. It isa fine specimen of the master— 
a free, playful, unaffected picture, gladden- 
ing the heart with its truth, its simplicity 
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and its sentiment. The dogs seem to have 
carried off the larger share of popular 
praise—to judge by the tone of conversa- 
tion in society and the notices of the press— 
but we were most interested in the two 
lambs. It is easy to make noble dogs in- 
teresting, but to make lambs poetical and 


provocative of tender imaginations and 


delicate sentiment, is a task that hitherto has 
been the “ philosopher’s stone ” to poets— 
the synonym of impossibility. The execu- 
tion of this picture is a fine lesson to our 
animal painters, who have hitherto wor- 
shipped too constantly with their faces 
towards Diusseldorf—Disseldorf, at once 
the friend and the enemy of our national 
Art and artists—the foreign Delilah, whose 
scissors clip off all the hair of our young 
artistic Samsons whenever she can woo 
them to her side. 

—Ary ScuErrer’s Temptation of Christ. 
Messrs. Goupil & Co. have also their little 
private Picture Gallery, where they are at 
present exhibiting a fine work by Ary 
Scheffer, one of the few truly great artists 
whom France can boast. We say few, but 
those few are truly splendid names—as 
great men in Art as ever lived—as indi- 
vidual, as earnest, as original. This picture 
of Scheffer’s embodies the passage of the 
Scripture narrative which represents Satan 
as saying—“ All these will I give unto thee 
if only thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.” The two stand upon a point of rock 
which may well be, by the silence and 
depth of blue which invest it, the topmost 
peak of an exceeding high mountain. The 
composition is reduced to its simplest ele- 
ments. The detail of the picture is the 
merest suggestion. The rock upon which 
Christ and Satan stand is no rock—the 
drapery which clothes Christ is no mate- 
rial—all the objects are typical, and only 
introduced because the story could not be 
told without them. The aim of the artist 
was evidently to express his idea of the 
constant position of Christianity with re- 
ference to the materialism of the world. 
Christ points to Heaven as the abode of 
Him whose love is his only desire. Satan 
points to the kingdoms of this world and the 
glory of them, as the highest reward he 
has to offer for faithful service ; Christ is 
attired in ample vesture to express the 
severity of that worship which makes the 
spiritua! beauty of the soul pre-eminent, to 
the neglect of the beauty of the body. 
Satan is naked—his form exhibiting the 
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strength and energy of the Greek Faun— 
a resemblance more closely followed out in 
the attitude and character of the head, 
which is evidently modelled in the antique. 
Whatever may be our opinion of the 
truth of this idea of Scheffer, we cannot 
deny that he has shown himself thoroughly 
earnest in its expression, and that he has 
interpreted his thought with admirable di- 
rectness and simplicity. It is not by any 
means a popular picture. It is not to be 
lightly looked at, and passed by without a 
further thought. Asa painting, it is almost 
worthless and deserves the scantiest praise— 
but as a deep moral utterance—the sincere 
expression of a great soul—we have had no 
such picture offered to us in this city for 
examination within our recollection. 
—Lockwoon’s Last Judgment is still 


being exhibited at the Racket Club Build- » 


ing. It is not a great painting by any 
means, and we are not a little surprised at 
the universal expression—in the newspa- 
pers—of approbation of Mr. Lockwood’s 
boldness in choosing such a subject for his 
first large picture. It seems to us, on the 
contrary, that such a subject ought to be 
attempted only by an artist of great learn- 
ing and matured powers. It is not credita- 
ble to any man to undertake a work dis- 
proportioned to his powers. We are not 
accustomed to see beginners in any profes- 
sion attempting the highest works in that 
profession. The child must consent to 
creep before he can hope to walk. Bow- 
legged infants only testify to the impossi- 
lity of reconciling ambition with perform- 
ance at that early stage of life. Mr. Lock- 
wood’s picture is all that could have been 
looked for. It is not original either in con- 
ception or arrangement. It is weak in 
color, and the artist’s claims to profound 
anatomical knowledge sound curiously in 
the presence of the picture. The notices 
of the work by the press, with but few ex- 
ceptions, have deprecated harsh judgment 
in consideration of the difficulties of the 
subject and the great size of the picture. 
But the greater its size and the vaster the 
subject—the greater the necessity of truth- 
ful criticism. Mr. Lockwood, in attacking 
such a theme, has thrown down the gaunt- 
let, and he must not complain if it is taken 
tup. We honestly wish we could praise 
{the picture, but it neither does justice 
to its subject nor credit to American 
Art. 
It is being exquisitely engraved by Mr. 
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Enzing Muller—who is correcting all its 
faults of drawing and all the blunders in 
anatomy. No true idea of the execu- 
tion of the picture can ever be obtained 
from the engraving—and, indeed, it is 
not pleasant to think that so fine an 
engraver as Mr. Muller should be devoting 
his time to the perpetuating so poor a work. 
But we believe that the enterprise is a dis- 
tinguished pecuniary success. 

And here we may say that the fee uni- 
versally demanded among us for the privi- 
lege of seeing works of Art—twenty-five 
cents—is entirely too great. The charge 
should not exceed five, or at the most ten 
cents, and until our people can see pictures 
and statues at that rate, we shall find that 
such exhibitions are only attended by a few 
persons. Art can never come to be loved by 
our people until they are made familiar 
with its productions, and familiar they can 
never be, until these productions are ren- 
dered more accessible by a smaller admis- 
sion fee. Every boy aud girl in our city 
ought to see often every picture and statue 
that comes among us. But to bring about 
this happy result, demands the reduction 
in the tax to the extent we have indicated. 

Since the removal of Landseer’s picture, 
Messrs. Williams & Stevens have been 
exhibiting a picture of great merit by an 
American artist, resident in our city—Mr. 
George H. Hall. The picture is called 
The April Shower. The shower has 
overtaken three young ladies who are en- 
deavoring to escape the threatened wetting 
by taking refuge under one umbrella. In 
the expression of character in each of the 
girls, Hall has been remarkably successful, 
and the execution of the picture is careful 
and admirable. It is not a deep work, has 
very little moral, and its story is simple ; 
it is a picture to be looked at, enjoyed and 
taken pleasure in—a beautiful effect of 
colour, and a clear, decided piece of charac- 
ter drawing. Messrs. Williams & Stevens 
have made a judicious choice in the selec- 
tion of this picture for exhibition. It is 
not by one of our best known men, but it 
is evidently not by one of our least able 
and conscientious. Mr. Hall must event- 
ually become widely known as an earnest, 
faithful student—a sincere lover of his 
work—and one of our few men who paint 
with conscience, and hold the master’s 
brush. 

—Mr. Rocer’s, a young American who 
has been six or seven years in Rome, has just 
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returned, bringing with him several works 
of merit—a statue of Ruth, one or two 
busts of private persons, a statue called 
The Skater, and another, Love in a 
Pet. Mr. Rogers’s marbles are on exhibi- 
tion at his studio in the late rooms of the 
Academy of Design. 

—Miss Hosmer has recently sent home 
two busts in marble—Medusa and Daphne, 
which have attracted much attention in 
Boston. They are the property of Mrs. 
Samuel Appleton. 

~—Mr. H. K. Brown is at work upon his 
Equestrian Statue of Washington, to 
be executed in bronze, and erected in some 
one of our public squares. We regret that 
we havé no room at present to say all of 
Mr. Brown’s work that we wish to say, but 
shall hope to do so next month. 

—Mkr, Luvrze’s picture, Washington at 
Monmouth, is still exhibited in our city, 
bat is to be removed before long. Every 
one ought to see it, for although far from 
being a great work, or even one of Leutze’s 
best, it is vigorous and natural, and in its 
detail and minor groups an admirable pic- 
ture. 

—The Crayon, is the title of a new 
weekly journal in the quarto form, “ de- 
voted to the Graphic Arts and the Litera- 
ture related to them.” Edited by W. J. 
Srmtman and J. Duranp. The first num- 
ber appears just as we go to press, and we 
can only chronicle its advent and cordially 
wish it the success which so laudable an 
enterprise deserves. It is in good hands, 
and will have the best and most judicious 
co-operation. 

—The Albion weekly journal presents 
its subscribers annually with a large en- 
graving. The new one is a very excellent 
view of Wiagara, from the north side of 
Goat Island, painted by Wanpesrorp, and 
admirably engraved in line by R. HrnsHEt- 
woop. It is one of the best representations 
of the Horse Shoe Falls: and as a line 
engraving deserves especial notice. 
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